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MODERN FLOUR MILLING IN CHINA 


By CARROLL K. MICHENER 


SONTRARY to casual sup- 
position, rice is not the 
staple food of all China’s 
four hundred million in- 
habitants. Wheat is grown 

to some extent in every province, and the 
central and northern section, extending 
through Manchuria to the forests of Si- 
beria, is one of the great wheat produc- 
ing regions of the world; and wheat, 
rather than rice, is the staple food there. 
China’s crop of the universal bread cereal 
can only be estimated, but it is believed 
to surpass two hundred million bushels 
per year, or one quarter of the average 
wheat yield in the United States. 

Before the advent of the modern flour 
mill this great wheat area was of little 
importance from the standpoint of world 
supply. The hand stone of primitive 
man, or the old-style buhr propelled by 
water wheels or animal power, ground 
China’s grain into flour in the communi- 
ties where it was raised. There was no 
exportation of flour, and practically none 
of grain, owing to the inferior quality of 
the former and lack of adequate trans- 
portation for the latter. 

Improvement in the country’s trans- 
portation facilities, and the general mod- 
ernization of China, made possible the 
beginning of a flour milling industry. 
The first modern plant was established in 
Shanghai in 1897; since that date the 
list of mills in China and Manchuria has 
grown to more than one hundred and 
fifty. The capacity of these plants is 
approximately seventy-five thousand bar- 
rels per day, and it is estimated that the 
output is about half that amount, or 
twelve million barrels annually. 

Nearly half the flour produced by 
China’s modern mills is exported to for- 
eign countries. More than five million 
barrels were shipped from Chinese ports 
during 1920, most of it going to Great 
Britain, Hongkong, Russia and the Phil- 
ippines. China was formerly a large 
buyer of flour, principally from the 
United States. In 1913 more than a 
million and a half barrels were brought 
in, while the exports of that year 
amounted to less than one hundred thou- 
sand barrels. In 1920 the imports were 
three hundred and fifty thousand bar- 
rels, against the export of five million. 

China’s trade in wheat has increased 
along with the development of the ex- 
port flour business. This has been due 
to improved transportation and an em- 
phatic world demand growing out of the 
disturbances of the war. In 1913 exports 
of wheat amounted to 4,107,000 bushels, 
and in 1920 they had increased to 25,- 
966,000. The great wheat ports are 
Dairen, through which flows the bulk of 
South Manchuria’s grain; Sansing, from 
which most of North Manchuria’s wheat 
surplus goes northward down the Amur 
River; and Hankow, the great Yangtsze 
River port of central China. The chief 
purchasers of China’s wheat are Great 
Britain and J apan. 
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For many centuries China has grown 
an abundance of wheat. In the principal 
producing regions it was often a “drug 
on the market,” owing to the impossibil- 
ity of transporting it to less favored 
sections or of sending it abroad. Famine 


has frequently killed its millions within 
a comparatively short distance from 
overflowing plenty. The coming of the 
railroad has greatly altered these condi- 
tions, and the recent growth of an ex- 
port trade in wheat is due very largely 








Chue Foong Mill, Wusih, China 


to the improved transportation, equally 
instrumental in making possible the 
establishment of the milling industry. 
China’s transportation problem, how- 
ever, is still far from solved. Its few 
railroads are inadequate for the needs 
of the wheat growing regions of Man- 
churia and the central provinces, and 
there has been practically no railroad 
development in the great northwestern 
provinces. Millions of bushels of wheat 
is being produced there annually which 
cannot find its way into the markets of 
eastern China, where it would command 
three or four times the price at which it 
must sell in the community where it is 
raised. To transport this wheat by na- 
tive methods, the two-wheeled cart and 
the wheelbarrow, entails a prohibitive 
cost of fifteen to twenty cents per ton- 
mile, as compared with a fraction of a 
cent per ton-mile on American railways. 
Deficiencies in transportation are not 
only retarding the agricultural develop- 
ment of such fine wheat raising provinces 
as Shensi and Shansi, but are seriously 
limiting the growth of the milling indus- 
try. Coast mills are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain sufficient wheat 
to keep going at full capacity, and 
Shanghai millers, during the past two 
years, bought large quantities of Ameri- 
can and Australian wheat. They were 
able to make purchases of United States 
wheat, even during periods of disadvan- 
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tageous exchange, at prices lower than 
those of native grown grain. 

Another problem of the Chinese miller 
is the swarm of middlemen with whom 
he is forced to deal, owing to the imma- 
turity of the grain trade. Some of them, 
in order to avoid this difficulty and to in- 
sure adequate supplies of wheat, have re- 
sorted to the practice of sending buyers 
directly into the producing regions in ad- 
vance of the crop. 

Owing to the increasing scarcity of 
milling wheat at Shanghai it is believed 
that the development of the industry 
there, which has been phenomenal during 
the past few years, has reached its peak. 
Ten new flour mills were built in Shang- 
hai in 1920, and three more in 1921, but 
the greatest development henceforth is 
looked for in the northern provinces and 
in Manchuria. Comment upon this situ- 
ation was made recently by C. E. Linn, 
of the American Trading Company at 
Shanghai, agent for the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., who is 
quoted by the Shanghai Weekly Review 
as follows: 

“Most of the talk about new mills 
comes from the north now; from around 
Tientsin, Tsinanfu and on up into Man- 
churia. The amount of wheat available, 
of course, automatically regulates the 
number of mills in a given district. The 
supply of wheat in Shanghai and, in 
fact, throughout the whole Yangtsze val- 
ley, is short of the millers’ demand. 

“There is a surplus of wheat in the 
north and, naturally, that is where the 
new mills will go. It is with some dif- 
ficulty that the local mills are able to 
run two thirds of the time. Some of 
them are running ten months out of the 
year, but in these cases buyers were sent 
into the wheat country far in advance of 
the crop. This method of buying far in 
advance requires more capital than the 
smaller mills possess. 

“For two reasons the Shanghai mills 
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Tai Foong Mill, Tsining, China 


are not able to acquire wheat from the 
bountiful supply in the north. The cost 
of transportation is prohibitive. In ad- 
dition, the present and the prospective 
milling interests in the north want to 
keep the wheat in the home district. 


They much prefer to see some of it go 
to waste than find its way to Shanghai. 
“If the wheat cannot come to the 
miller, then the miller must go to the 
wheat. Consequently, it is to be ex- 
pected that most of the new mills in 


the next few years will appear in the 
north. Manchuria raises an excellent 
grade of wheat, as both the soil and cli- 
mate are favorable to the grain.” 

Mr. Linn’s view is concurred in by 
J. P. Wong, engineering compradore for 
the American Trading Company, who is 
sdid to have an exceptional knowledge of 
China’s milling industry. He is reputed 
to know, and to be able to recite fro, 
memory, the name, make of machinery 
and the capacity of every flour mill in 
the Shanghai district. 

Shanghai is a natural milling center, 
owing to the fact that it is a seaport 
and the great wheat growing province 
of the Yangtsze valley are tributary to 
it by river and railway. A network of 
canals throughout central China, ot 
which the old Grand Canal is the main 
artery, facilitates the concentration of 
wheat supplies into the coast region. 
Shanghai has today twenty-five moder: 
flour mills, the total daily capacity being 
about twenty-five thousand barrels, in 
addition to a number of smaller mills 
mostly of the old buhr-stone type. Out 
side Shanghai, central China has fort) 
three additional modern milling plants 
bringing the aggregate daily capacity ot 
the central provinces to about forty thou- 
sand barrels. 

China’s “father of the milling indus 
try” is Sung See, of the Fou Foong 
Flour Mill Co., Shanghai, who came to 
the. United States in 1897 and devoted 
the sum of five thousand dollars tv 
studying modern flour mills. His friend 
in Shanghai said he was foolish to do it, 
but his journey has been justified by 
events. Mr. Sung bought milling ma 
chinery from the Edward P. Allis Com 
pany, of Milwaukee, which was the pre«| 
ecessor. of the Allis-Chalmers Manuf 
turing Company. 


(Continued on page 1254.) 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS AND THE 
LINE 

Two or three millers of soft winter 
wheat have raised a question as to the 
desirability of their participating im giv- 
ing publicity to the line, “Bread is the 
Best and Cheapest Food,” referring par- 
ticularly to the possible effect on the 
trade in the “biscuit belt” of the South 
and Southeast. Their letters imply rather 
than definitely express a doubt as to the 
wisdom of urging increased consumption 
of bread in view of the fact that soft 
winter wheat flour is so much used for 
other purposes and, further, because 
bread in the South often takes forms 
other than the baked loaf. 

A specific reply to the question thus 
raised suggests itself in the fact that the 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Indiana, 
essentially a soft wheat milling concern 
with a large distribution in the South, 
was the first enterprise of considerable 
size to adopt use of the line in its adver- 
tising. Furthermore, its first use was in 
advertisements of its flour in newspapers 
of Georgia and Florida, indisputably a 
part of the hot bread belt. 

A broader answer is in the fact that 
“bread” is a generic term, commonly used 
to cover nearly all forms of unsweetened 
products baked from flour. Even bis- 
cuits, ordinarily differentiated from 
bread, are often referred to as “hot 
bread,” and rolls are never thought of 
save as included in the broader term. 

Furthermore, if the flour made from 
soft red winter wheat has ceased to be a 
bread flour, The Northwestern Miller has 
not yet heard of it. It is, to be sure, 
usually given preference for the making 
of biscuits, pastry, cakes and similar good 
things which come out of ovens, but by 
far the largest proportion of soft winter 
wheat flour undoubtedly is used for the 
making of standard loaves of bread. The 
production of red winter wheat repre- 
sents something like forty per cent of the 
total wheat crop of the United States; 
and, since the percentage of it exported 
is very much less than in the case of 
hard wheats, it is fair to assume that it 
represents at least a fourth of the flour 
used in bread making. It is only in 
bakeries that the more glutinous hard 
wheat flours are so overwhelmingly used. 

So far as the words themselves are 
concerned, bread is bread and wheat is 
wheat, and anything which has for its 
purpose increasing the use of bread may 
well and safely be participated in by any 
miller who grinds any kind of wheat into 
any kind of flour. Whatever benefit may 
be secured in the consumption of the loaf 
which comes from the baker will inevi- 
tably echo in increased eating of the home 
baked loaf, of biscuits, rolls, crackers and 
everything else which is made from flour 
and is broadly included in the generic 
word, bread. 

The end to be striven for is greater 
consumption of all breadlike foods made 
from wheat flour. If it were possible to 
use the phrase wheat-foods, it would more 
accurately describe the change desired in 
the public taste and habit of eating. Un- 
happily, bread is the only word suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to include, some- 
what loosely, the baked products of 
wheat flour. Thus the plea for increased 
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consumption of these must be expressed 
in terms of the single word. 

In any case, insistence upon the food 
value and low cost certainly cannot go 
amiss in the South and Southeast, where 
the consumption of wheat flour averages 
the bare equivalent of four bushels of 
wheat per capita, compared with as high 
as seven and a half bushels in some west- 
ern and northern states. Despite the 
negro and his corn meal in the South, 
there, if anywhere, exists an inviting field 
for insistent efforts to increase the use 
of wheat flour products, including bread, 
the best and cheapest food. 


THE BRITISH MILLERS’ PRE- 
DICAMENT 

The East of Scotland Flour Millers’ 
Association, in an endeavor to discredit 
imported flour, recently issued a clumsy 
circular entitled “Information Invaluable 
to Every User of Flour in This Country,” 
the title being as stupid and long-winded 
as the contents. 

These consisted of a reprint of a prosy 
article, presumably written by a British 
miller, endeavoring to prove the superi- 
ority of British milled flour, and a reply 

“to it from a correspondent in America, 
who contended that the best American 
flour was consumed at home and never 
shipped abroad. Of which somewhat in- 
judicious and irrelevant admission the 
circular made the utmost capital. 

The argument of the assumed British 
miller is as full of holes as a sieve, and 
could readily by controverted at every 
point by the citation of actual facts. It 
would be fun to go over it and thus punc- 
tuate its complacent braggadocio, but its 
extreme length and intolerable prosiness 
protect it, since it would take more time 
and space than the subject is worth. 

If, as contended, imported flour is in- 
ferior to British milled flour, why do 
intelligent and presumably thrifty British 
bakers pay a premium over the price of 
home milled flour in order to get it? 
This is the answer in a nutshell to the 
whole palaver. 

Discussions of this sort are absolutely 
useless and unending, and it is not to 
enter into one of these interminable and 
fruitless arguments that this is written, 
but to comment on the action of the East 
of Scotland Flour Millers’ Association as 
being self-evidently foolish, and to quote 
from two communications which appeared 
in the Glasgow Herald to show that the 
reaction from such shortsighted adver- 
tising is harmful to the very cause it is 
designed to promote. 

In one of these communications “Veri- 
tas” thus expresses himself: 

“In my opinion this circular does no 
credit to its authors, and it is difficult to 
understand how any body of responsible 
men could be guilty of such perverted 
and erroneous statements. It is news to 
me that imported flour is cheaper than 
home milled, because in my experience, 
extending over a lifetime spent in the 
trade, the opposite is the case. Grade for 
grade the imported article costs the baker 
anything from one shilling to two shil- 
“Wings per sack additional, but in his opin- 
ion he gets value when color, gluten, and 
ash content are reckoned with. 

“Then again, reference is made to the 


reduced consumption of bread owing to 
its being of inferior quality through be- 
ing ‘constituted of foreign flour, which is 
unpalatable and uneatable.” It is ex- 
tremely interesting to remember that 
about ninety-two per cent of the flour 
consumed in the United Kingdom is 
milled here by British millers, so that if 
‘Boro’ Mill’ gives the true reason for re- 
duced consumption, it is obvious at whose 
door the fault lies. 

“I have a profound respect for the 
British miller’s ability to compete, and to 
compete successfully, against imported 
flour, and do not think he has anything 
to learn from his American neighbors so 
far as this is concerned, but it is certainly 
not ‘cricket’ to issue such a circular as 
the one to which this refers. Another 
fact I would like to emphasize is this, that 
owing to the enhanced price which millers 
here can always obtain for their offal they 
are able to secure a better margin of 
profit than their over-sea competitors. 
I believe it is a fact that a large pro- 
portion of the flour imported here is sur- 
plus production, and does not yield in 
itself a working profit. Surely this is all 
to the good of the consumer here.” 

In the other communication to the Glas- 
gow Herald Mr. Andrew Law says: 

“It is not true that America, which is 
specially designated, only ships its poor 
flour to this country. All American top 
qualities, as well as Canadian and Aus- 
tralian top qualities of flour, can be 
bought here any day at ordinary market 
levels. The circular says that British 
millers have the pick of the- world’s 
wheats at their disposal. It is only fair 
to say that millers in Canada and the 
United States say that they buy all the 
best wheat which is offered, and allow 
the wheat which will just pass the of- 
ficial grade standard and no more to be 
exported. The one claim seems at least 
to balance the other. 

“As to the superior quality claimed for 
home milled flour, there is no need to 
contradict that. The bakers, who know 
their business, are quite competent to 
judge, and the public who buy the bread 
would find means of letting them know 
if they happened, in their alleged prefer- 
ence for imported flour, to take flour of 
inferior quality, to the neglect of the 
home milled flour, the superiority of 
which is asserted in this circular. 

“Furthermore, if the home millers are 
in such .a naturally advantageous posi- 
tion as this circular affirms, how do they 
explain the persistent agitation carried 
on in their behalf in the House of Com- 
mons for the bringing of the milling in- 
dustry under the protection of the Safe- 
guarding of Industries act, and the use 
there of arguments* contrary to the 
arguments used in this circular?” 

Mr. Law in his final paragraph has un- 
doubtedly struck the keynote dominating 
all the discordant music which has re- 
cently been sounded in Great Britain 
concerning imported flour. Not content 
in the possession of ninety-two per cent 
of their home trade, not satisfied with 
exacting a high price from the British 
farmer for feed, and exporting their by- 
product in order to maintain the price, 
some of the British millers, whose cupid- 
ity exceeds their sense of caution, are 
agitating vigorously for protection un- 
der the Safeguarding of Industries act. 

In order to obtain this, they are de- 
faming and seeking to discredit imported 
flour by the circulation of false state- 
ments concerning it. Unfortunately for 
the success of their efforts, they are 
obliged to employ arguments in reaching 
the flour buyer and arguments in the 
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House of Commons which flatly contra- 
dict each other, as Mr. Law points out. 

If the statements made in the circular 
are correct and truthful, then the ap- 
peals to Parliament are not based on 
facts. As invariably happens when mis- 
representation is relied upon to support 
a cause, the result is unfortunate. These 
covetous millers, in their endeavor to 
monopolize the British’ market, merely 
exemplify Scott’s lines: 

“Oh what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practice to deceive.” 


Sheer selfishness, shown in the desire 
for protection, regardless of the welfare 
of the consumer, being the present fash- 
ion in all countries, the United States 
included, the British miller is not to be 
blamed for desiring to follow it, but 
such documents as this circular, abound- 
ing in falsities, are, as “Veritas” in the 
Glasgow Herald says, not “cricket,” and 
arguments based on them do not agree 
with those put forward elsewhere. 

If there be in Parliament any consid- 
erable sentiment in favor of protecting 
the British miller, it is to be hoped, in 
the interest of the British farmer, who 
is paying a high price for feed because 
of the exports of British mills, and in 
behalf of the British consumer, who is 
heavily taxed and already paying enough 
for his bread, that a commission will be 
appointed to investigate thoroughly and 
impartially the exact condition of the 
British milling industry, in order that 
the truth concerning it may be officially 
established before the protection which 
some of its members are clamoring for be 
given it. 





ENLIGHTENED SELFISHNESS 

Advertising is essentially and neces- 
sarily selfish. This is obvious from its 
very nature. To advance the sale and 
use of some particular article, to gain 
favor for some definite cause, to achieve 
success for some special movement in 
which the advertiser is interested, usually 
financially, sometimes only ethically, these 
are the objects in view which animate 
all forms of advertising, whether they 
be direct or indirect. 

The ulterior motive back of practically 
all, even personal, advertising is gain of 
some sort, or profit of some character. 
This being granted as an inherent quality 
of the thing itself, nevertheless it is pos- . 
sible to advertise in such a manner that 
the ultimate benefit to the advertiser 
shall come through the broader well-being 
and prosperity of the entire field in which 
he operates and of which he is a more 
or less important part. 

The idea is neatly expressed in one of 
the proverbs of Solomon: “There is that 
seattereth and yet increaseth.” It may 
be said that he who helps others, in the 
end helps himself best. Hitherto such 
advertising as millers have done has been 
of the simple and direct sort, intended to 
benefit exclusively the advertiser, and it 
was perfectly proper and legitimate that 
it should be so. 

Another and a much broader and high- 
er conception of the subject was recently 
advanced when it was suggested by Mr. 
Sterling, in his article “History as it 
May be Written,” that millers, bakers 
and all others interested in the consump- 
tion of wheat products could just as well 
help the cause of all while helping them- 
selves, and thus, in the end, derive greater 
benefit from’ the joint cumulative effect - 
of the line which he presented for uni- 
versal use, “Bread is the Best and Cheap- 
est Food.” This suggestion is being fol- 
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lowed by a large and steadily increasing 
number of advertisers. 

In its announcement, which will be 
found on pages 1214 and 1215 of this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, the 
Washburn-Crosby Company, which is the 
largest user of advertising space of any 
milling concern in the world, presents its 
plan of future advertising, not only for 
itself but for all who are interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in a larger consump- 
tion of wheat products. This embodies 
a very broad application of the same idea, 
to include all those agencies concerned 
in promoting the same object, from the 
farmer who grows the wheat to the baker 
who bakes the bread. Incidentally, it will 
be noted that the sentence “Bread is the 
Best and Cheapest Food” is to be carried 
as an integral part of this proposed pub- 
licity. 

The announcement is a forceful plea 
for universal co-operation to the same 
end; each to carry forward the work in 
his own way and through his own chan- 
nels, whatever they may be; all to have in 
mind the one basic and fundamental ob- 
ject, an increase in the consumption of 
the products of wheat. Such an increase 
cannot be accomplished by advertising 
alone, although that will help mightily, 
but by improvement in quality also; “it 
is for the farmer to grow better wheat, 
the miller to make better flour, the jobber 
to improve his facilities, the baker to 
make better bread, the retailer to give 
better service.” 

In such a general movement, all can 
participate without the slightest relaxa- 


tion of effort in behalf of the individual 


object to be attained. Indeed such effort 
will actually gain force, strength and 
effect by the co-operation of all. While 
carrying forward with vigor its own in- 
terest and advantage, each integral part 
can, at the same time, do its share to 
stimulate consumption. 

By bringing together on a common 
basis all those concerned, in due and nat- 
ural process this movement for a wider 
application of a fundamental truth will 
in time crystallize into definite form, to 
which all concerned will bear a certain 
relation, their prominence being merely 
in proportion to the amount of publicity 
they themselves contribute to the whole. 

This announcement, coming as it does 
from such a large advertiser, availing 
itself extensively of every form of legiti- 
mate publicity, is both important and 
significant. It marks an evolution into 
a more enlightened form of advertising, 
and the adoption of a policy which con- 
templates not only the advantage of one 
but the advancement of all. Its effect 
upon milling and associated industries, 
and the results which will be attained 
by the movement it advocates, will be a 
most interesting development, which may 
well exercise a profound and widespread 
influence for good upon all who are con- 
cerned with wheat and its products. 

There is an underlying economic aspect 
to this matter of increased consumption 
of wheat which is of great importance. 
The weakened demand from Europe does 
not absorb the American surplus, and 
this reflects back to the farmer an un- 
profitable price for his grain. If the 
American public can be induced to eat 
more, even slightly more, of the products 
of wheat, the effect will be of twofold 
benefit: it will consume the surplus, 
thereby restoring the purchasing power to 
two million American farmers, and it will 
accomplish a saving to the consumer, 
since the foods replaced by this additional 
consumption of wheat cost much more 
than wheat products. 
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DEMANDING IMPOSSIBILITIES 


Although the adjournment of Congress 
has temporarily freed the grain trade 
from the danger of hostile and more or 
less unreasonable federal legislation, 
there are enough state legislatures still in 
session so that further trouble is always 
imminent. In some respects, indeed, the 
grain trade is likely to suffer more from 
state than from federal attempts at regu- 
latory law making, for the reason that the 
scope and importance of a national law 
demand preliminary opportunities for 
thorough discussion, whereas state regu- 
lations can sometimes be hurried through 
before their significance is well under- 
stood by any one. 

The Northwestern Miller has consist- 
ently declared that there are serious de- 
fects in the present system of trading in 
grain, and that if the trade itself cannot 
remedy the outstanding evils, it must not 
be surprised if the government takes a 
hand. No possible good, however, can re- 
sult from measures framed by men who 
have absolutely no conception of the ac- 
tual working of the grain exchanges, and 
who are entirely willing to insist on the 
performance of impossibilities because 
they do not take the trouble to determine 
in advance the effect of the measures they 
advocate. 

An example of such a proposal is the 
bill recently introduced in the Minnesota 
legislature requiring each exchange to 
publish daily a list of the cars of grain 
sold, with car numbers and prices, so that 
every grain shipper can learn whether his 
car is being resold at a profit. The au- 
thors of this bill apparently hope that in 
some mysterious way the precise identity 
of each carload can be maintained from 
the time the grain leaves the farm until 
it is delivered to the miller or shipped 
abroad. 

It never seems to occur to the advo- 
cates of such measures as this that the 
enormous cost of compiling the records 
they demand, in so far as it is humanly 
possible to compile them at all, must in 
the long run be borne by the farmers 
themselves. Every added item of expense 
in the handling of grain between the 
farmer and the consumer means an in- 
crease in the spread between the price of 
grain on the farm and its value delivered 
as a product ready for consumption. 

The case of wheat provides the most 
striking illustration of this. Wheat as 
such has no specific value; it cannot be 
used in its original state, and its worth 
is simply reflected back from the value 
of its products. Superficially, the prices 
of flour and bread are determined by the 
price of wheat; actually, the price of 
wheat is established by the relationship 
existing between the products of wheat, 
considering both supply and demand, and 
the other foodstuffs with which they com- 
pete. If the demand for bread should 
materially increase, the price of wheat 
would automatically advance; if the 
bread consumption were to grow less, the 
price of wheat would decline with it. 

The addition of one or two cents to the 
cost of marketing a bushel of wheat 
might temporarily be reflected in higher 
terminal wheat prices, but within a »very 
short time its influence would be felt sole- 
ly in a lower price paid to the farmer. 
Already the wheat grower complains be- 
cause of the wide margin between what he 
receives for his grain at the country ele- 
vator and the price paid to the baker by 
the consumer for bread, and yet the al- 
leged representatives of the farmer see 





no objection to passing laws which will 
inevitably increase this margin materially. 

What the farmer needs is not a more 
complex, cumbersome and costly system 
of marketing grain, but a simpler and 
more economical one. It is emphatically 
not to his interest to pay the salaries of 
a dozen new inspectors, clerks and stenog- 
raphers, or to add new complications to 
the process of delivering his grain to the 
miller or exporter. Still less can he profit 
by a law which would require the grain 
exchanges to perform actual impossibili- 
ties, for such laws, if any attempt were 
made to enforce them, would simply 
break down the entire machinery of grain 
marketing, leaving the farmer with no 
dependable outlet whatsoever. 

Practically every attempt to create an 
improved system of grain marketing 
through legislation has been a complete 
failure, and there is no reason to believe 
that future experiments in this direction 
will be any more successful than those of 
the past. The grain exchanges, like all 
other organizations, are amenable to the 
general laws regulating business practice, 
and there is probably room for consid- 
erable improvement in the application of 
some of these laws, but special legisla- 
tion designed to modify the machinery of 
the grain trade itself is almost certain to 
be destructive. 
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The grain growers, if they feel that the 
grain trade as at present organized is 
inadequate to their needs, have a remedy 
always available, not in legislation, but 
in competition. They can set up their 
own marketing machinery, as in many in- 
stances they are already doing, and if 
they can sell their grain cheaper than the 
established dealers, and give approxi- 
mately equal service, they will unques- 
tionably get their just share of the busi- 
ness. It is as much to the miller’s ad- 
vantage as it is to the farmer’s to keep 
the cost of grain handling, storage and 
delivery down to the minimum. Provided 
he can be sure of getting the kind of 
wheat he wants, with delivery certain at 
the time specified, he will buy from what- 
ever agency is in a position to make thie 
lowest price. 

Every attempt to create legislative 
modifications of the grain trade deludes 
the farmers into the false belief that their 
economic troubles can be remedied |, 
outside assistance of this sort. To a cou- 
siderable extent their failure to improve 
their condition has been due to just such 
fallacious hopes; they have put off trying 
to solve their own problems through con- 
petition because their. representatives 
have insisted that laws could be so framed 
as to perform the task for them. 





bein’ the boss. 


in-law ? 


employer don’t lock much in. 


lost the last word. 
sure you kin, why, let the hir 
we do. 


morrow, if there’s a-goin’ to be one. 
when she tells it. 


man’s word ain’t as 


When my 


anuzzer. 

as tells him he’s too fresh. 

now they’re worryin’ how they’ll stop 
The mills of the gots grind slow, 

tales; I calls ’em tailings. 


Our bills, 





MILLS OF THE GODS 


“Uncle” Amos Gackenback is a Pennsylvania Dutchman, whose general store 
and Horace Harbaugh’s old mill form between them the entire settlement of a 
postoffice in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Uncle Amos, from behind the 
counter and the pages of a day-late newspaper, watches the water go under the 
mill and the world go by in general, He confides his reflections thereon to Horace 
and the present recorder. The following are some of them. 


Workinmen’s combensation is the sing what combensates him fer not 
Who combensates the boss for not bein’ the workinman? 
I’m fer any man fer Conkress what’s deaf-an’-dumb. 

It ain’t true, necessity don’t know no law: else how about the mother- 


A strike is where the employee hits hisself, an’ a lockout that’s where the 


.. Mebbie-maybe Americy didn’t “break the heart of the world,” but it 
looks like someway the world went broke anyhow. 

If your office has glass windies, don’t srow mud: you'll only shut out your 
own view so’s you kint see how dirty your neighbor’s windies is. 

When it comes to a-goin’ courtin’ still, don’t you ferget if peauty attracts 
admiration, it’s only money as draws interest. 

Nobody kint git somesing fer nussing: when women securt the wote, she 


If you kint save money, anyways save time: when you’re headed fer the 
poorhouse, walk straight to the bucket shop. 

Horace, if you want somesing did right, do it yourself; but if you ain't 
man: then, if it goes wrong, why you’ve 
got the satisfaction o’ layin’ the blame. 

I see where Europe says it wants to know what we’re willing to do about 
these here reparations: we’re willin’ to write “Received Payt 


The feller says where the sweetest song’s the song unsung, an’ I tell you, 
Retchie, the safest letter’s the one that ain’t wroted. 
Fergit yesterday, if you kin; an’ lif today—if they’ll let you—fer to- 


If you must ask a woman her age, why anyways look like you belief her 


Sings as are wroted down in black-an’-white, they’re mostly 
good as his bond, why gener’ly his bond ain’t eithér. 
I know two fellers as pelief yet war’s a piological necessity: one was 
sisteen in 717 an’ the ozzer said he was fifty yet. 
rl says “This here’s so sudden,” I tole her I knowed, but 
she needn’t gif me no affection off fer cash. 
_ An honest creditor he’s the man that when he says he’ll settle the behind 
o” next week, why when the behind o’ next week comes apast he settles it. 
Navies scrapped is one sing, but I ain’t so sure certain a navy scrap’s 


Seems to me what a stale old feller calls a flapper is jest any young girl 


Folks used to worry how could they start perpet’al motion anywheres; 
erpet’al standin’ still over to Europe. 


Fer why do they call it a income tax when it’s all of it 
I read one o’ these here new novels a’ready. They use 


He pays us best ‘as pays us first 

the large an’ small: 

Mine I don’t send 
An’ hang upon t 


hanks” when 


gray. Ifa 


t look at Horace’s. 
in’ out? 
fer to call ’em 


ou fer to frame 
wall. 


—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
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he Oklahoma district, and the soft winter winter flour firmly held, with moderate  ([X=RxERRSEEEREIInKEiEEREEEEEEREEREeeeeEs 
- - - y ? ; : 
is wheat mills of the Ohio valley: offerings. ee flour dull and easy. Mill- | FHE WEEKS Pio : 
i Hard soft feed very dull, with market fairly steady. § UR & UTPUTE 
ut wo SENS EaUY ETE Hive 12209... oe = — Kansas Crry.—Volume of flour busi- ‘@22?8eeeeurryyvyvyvevervewwevevevvwvvveryxs) 
ma The flour market has continued rela- March 4-10 ...... 5 61 57 ness remains moderate, with prices un- _ Tae Sens tadte shows the four output 
y a Ap : Feb. 25-March 3.. 63 62 62 cha d. Th light] m ne in the at m ng centers for the past two weeks, 
"i tively quiet, although with a couple of Pep. tory average. 64 55 54 nge y engeny Setter tease oe with comparisons, in barrels: 
in days of more active inquiry the latter January average. 60 56 48 wheat market had little effect on flour Mch. 18 Mch. 19 
if art of last week. The stormy weather December average 57 65 61 sales. Export demand was also quiet. ba Mch. 17 Mch. 10 1922 .1921 
, ars iderabl art of November average 75 76 63 Receipts of wheat in Kansas City on nneapolis ...346,795 303,640 252,345 276,695 
he prevailing a a esa r e p hot October average... 74 78 60 Tuesda deeth aun Gale: on cmileat Ee 12,953 12,475 10,280 8,925 
i- the country has interfered somewha September av’ge-- 67 rT) 60 4 y y Ts, ures Duluth-Superior 24,730 21,455 21,825 11,780 
with deliveries, and buyers in many of August average... 52 78 70 in about ees age The <1 arrivals Milwaukee ..... 1,000 9,600 7,000 5,910 
*S- : iti July average .... 49 62 45 were attributed in part to the recent 
the eastern markets are awaiting the -— oe Pp 
‘ A 5 rage .... 40 58 39 * * * . * Totals «css. 385,478 347,170 291,450 303,310 
SI- delayed arrival of flour already shipped, May average .... 41 58 338 cold wave with its interruption of trans Outside mills*..175,385 .:.... EE econ ave 
d- before giving new orders. There has April average ... 40 59 38 portation, but a large increase is not 
been practically no change in prices for March average .. 47 67 46 looked for in the near future. Millfeed Ag’gate sprg.560,860 ...... 490,630 ...... 
ep pt ‘cht in tas o Guitins® <inlah ‘ett entens: uathenmed St. Louis ...... 31,100 31,000 29,200 25,200 
nd atents, straights or clears, despite gon, - diego St. Louist ..... 44,800 43,000 45,000 22,200 
slight weakening in bran and mi dlings ] Cuicaco.—Flour prices continue about MEE shetctace Sates. b40000 104,450 125,200 
ed prices, with the feed demand generally SUMMARY unchanged. Market rather quiet, with aaa soeue oan ota Byes “aes 
of slack. : , reveuvevurevyeves| scattered car lot sales reported. One Kansas City... .106,150 108,040 97,985 67,300 
at The mills cm to run gF fair = dentin was . - vere ; ange encouraging feature is that, after hard Kansas Citys... 271,065 290,290 294,065 282,125 
‘ with the spring wheat mills pecia elegrams from Correspondents 0 i H ; maha ........ 14,380 19,440 29,990 12,900 
te erage rate, ; 4 go d th The Northwestern Miller, March 21.) work, directions show some improvement = caiing® .' 712772 Or 27,260 36,070 41.760 
leading in relative production, and the , in the past few days. The approach of ojedo ....:.:: 29,700 28,500 26,300 18,700 
he hard winter wheat mills running some- Prrrssurcu.—Flour market 0 ened in- the Jewish holidays is restricting busi- Toledof ....... 64,930 72,830 71,430 51,400 
what behind their production at this sea- active, with demand dull and listless. ess in that quarter. Feed is easier to Indianapolis ... 11,635 ...... 8,010 5,870 
- son lust year. The demand for soft win- Millfeed market slack; demand poor. 50¢ ton lower on bran and middlings. &snvil’ Oreg. ants te eas. Sk 
ter wheat flour continues good, and PuitapverrH1a.—Flour quiet, but lim- Demand very quiet, and transit feed Seattle ........ 37,330 36,851 30,735 22,095 
q ’ 
Tacoma ....... 19,460 19,954 29,930 30,000 


prices are strong. There continues to 
be a moderate export demand for clears 
and other export grades, and foreign 
shipments are larger than had been ex- 
pected. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 


its steadily maintained. Millfeed still in 
supply and steady, but demand only 
moderate. 

NasHvitiz. — Flour trade remained 
quiet at opening of week, with fair de- 
mand for current requirements in small 
lots and few contracts being booked. 
Millfeed steady and in fair demand. 


slowing up. Trade bearish, and buying 
only as needed. Little or no demand for 
feed for deferred delivery. 





HEARING ON BREAD RATES 
Cnicaco, I1t., March 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—A hearing will be held by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to. possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


v , Mch. 18 Mch. 19 
ig sentalive markets, two western and two » . the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Mch.17Mch.10 1922 1921 
Couumsvs.—Not much change in flour Wednesday, March 21, on bread rates. Minneapolis ...... 61 54 46 51 

















1 pera busi Th k starts off with 
Hard Soft lusiness. e week starts Of with one f See 55 53 44 38 
s Spring winter winter or two sales reported for future ship- ee eh ee Pps Duluth-Superior ., 67 58 59 34 
March 20 $7.10 $6.50 $6.55 ment, but trade generally is staying out : : Outside mills*..... 58 56 47 44 
d Marct 7.10 6.40 409 of the machet, Mele dement for 9 number of bakers, will represent that — — — — 
3 i i (oe “ae sec seat ssodiation at the hearing gees: S & 8s 
Dee. i 118 6.50 6.45 New Yorx.—Upward turn of wheat S. O. Werner. a year” | 61 58 50 
Nov. 1 7.36 6.70 649 market gave flour firm undertone. Buy- St. Louist ........ 58 56 58 29 
= Oct. 7.05 6.35 5.90 ers showed no willingness to pay higher UNFAVORABLE EXPORT OUTLOOK BRAID 20505000005 ss 2a 63 75 
Sept 7.00 6.15 5.65 prices, so market is in waiting position, 9 nog + ae 36 43 
aww 1 8:00 C45 co. - . &Pp 4 Wasuinoton, D. C.—A somewhat pes- Chicago .........- 63 63 75 66 
July 1 8.05 7.05 6.35 With ta pemely unchanged. gimistie view of the course of American Kansas City....... 79 81 85 60 
) . . . 
zune 1 “ Lp os “xport demand indifferent. export trade during 1923 is advanced in G2n898 Cityt...... 68 a +4 
Apri! 8.40 7.60 7.05 Batrimore.—Flour holding firm at last a statement issued by the Shipping salina ............ oa 60 79 90 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 quotations. Buyers were given a jolt by Board. American trade for the coming Toledo ........... 59 55 39 
*Record high point. yesterday’s drop in wheat, but they all year is said to be dependent on con- } set - 7. 4 
The following table gives an approxi- ®Ppear to be breathing more freely again tinued stabilization of internal conditions wNashville** 55 54 40 
mate average for quotations on first today. Demand still light, but it wi!l in foreign countries. Conditions in this Portiend. Oregon.. + a ss = 
. be $ $ ; Hy Hy + 7 sea OS seveweesene 
clears in eaghern and western markets: come with a rush if wheat continues to country are favorable at this time, it is TXoma 11.2211! 34 35 52 53 
= soft improve. Feed easier as to red dog, said, to a heavy export movement of a =~ be —_ 
oor oie winter Otherwise unchanged and generally inac- coal. Stocks are low and a serious car Totals .......... 53 59 63 45 
March 20 ...... 5.50 $5.20 $5.45 tive. wag eyeged : — ports, *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
March 1 ...#sea 4 a F aaa : < as. curtaile e pier totals to such an side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
Feb. 1 .oeetsnes 5.60 6.30 6.30 sme Seew take seseles ve extent that it is oie possible to care for tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
Jan, 3 ..scbaes 5.75 5.30 5.30 stricted by the effects of the storm, but t busi H thi di but controlled in that city. 
Dec. 1 .....0+5 5.65 5.20 6.15 pretty fair inquiry is trickling through. CUTTent Dusiness. Fiowever, this condl- tFlour made by group of southwestern 
Nov. 1 ..cp sep ae 5.55 5.35 5.25 = Ghippin directions are slight! im- _ tion is expected to disappear during the mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive 
Oat. 2 .scsvtpes 5.25 4.90 4.75 i oem 4 ensing menths of mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Gept. 1 scenes 5.30 4.70 4.40 proved. Prices about unchanged and pring ; Joseph. 
= 3 oentebed 6.78 a8 6 tending firmer. Rye flour quiet and un- JoHn Markinan. Ba omtval states mills, in- 
fe Sree ° . . FY 4 cluding ose 0 oledo. 
June 1 .., cane 6.20 5.95 6.15 Changed. Millfeed unchanged but al **Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
May 1 cccakeyen 6.25 5.90 5.40 most ee a with offers negli- om age een —_ cane ste cluding Nashville. y — 
Pril 1 ..eeeeee -70 5 . ible and dema inactive. stimates by Russell’s Commercia ews, 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.55 11,15 10.80 aren whens based on the methods employed by A. L. 
SELLS INTEREST IN FIRM 


*Record high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on March 20 
was $34.50 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 


L — of mil 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour trade generally un- 
changed. Difficult to move higher grades 
at satisfactory prices, although some 
high grade soft patent is going into the 
South. Clear in fairly active demand, 
and this is practically the only grade of 


open quotations, so far as spring and 
hard winter patents are concerned. Soft 


Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to March 3, 1923 (000’s omitted): 

. 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 

Flour production, bbls— 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 80,265 85,297 169,294 


Totevo, Onto, March. 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—W. H. Holaday has with- 
drawn from the flour and feed brokerage 
firm of Holaday & McIntosh, Commerce 

’ Building, Columbus, Ohio, having sold his 


; tions: a ee hs nog J hey A i. Feb, 25-March 3..... - 42445 2.265 1,920 interest to his partner. J. T. McIntosh - 
March $i: ier Eel os : , - SMM = OR Se ae ft SO , , , will continue the business under the style 
robe 4 ebay sue ace beor oO 38 can markets. Millfeed firm and in strong ~~ nee Sy of J. T. McIntosh & Co., and will abe. 
Jan. 2 vsseeee - $115 June 1 .......- 24.78 demand for spot shipment. Exports ......-.00055 10,525 11,185 10,558 sent the old accounts. Mr. Holaday has 
Nov. 4 coke April ce ns a Boston.—Local flour conditions re- Wace Sais icsease * 465 405 = 1,080 re-engaged in the business on his own 

m6 «Get. 3. sezaiaas 24.70 March i...... 15 main unchanged. Most of the trade has a tg account, with an office in the Hundred 

ry Sept. 2 o<22s05 21.00 May 14, 1920*. 69.80 flour in transit held up by embargoes or Receipts from farms. .621,000 666,000 626,000 Clinton Building, Columbus, and is look- 

My Record high point. transportation delays, and is awaiting Exports ..... stteeees 130,039 hers py ing for desirable connections with mills 

The following table shows the percent- arrival before buying to any extent. [mports nen palin, <oc2 Gams ataae esate to represent in Ohio. Both men are well 
age of output to full capacity ee Purchases confined to small lots and Wheat stocks, March — ’ and favorably known to the trade in 
by three important : the usually at a material reduction from 8, bus— °« Ohio, and are experienced and success- 

At terminals ........ 50,669 43,534 29,793 47 in their lines. 


W. H. Wiaarn. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


March 20. 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 














jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
_FLOUR— Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring ET 4 nb 6c 00.00.0900 45 Dende G00 ° $6.45@ 7.30 $.....@..... $6.40@ 6.80 $6.90@ 7.25 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.00@ 7.50 $7.75@ 8.00 $7.00@ 7.20 $7.25@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent . . 6.30@ 6.75 .....@..... 6.00@ 6.35 6.40@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.65 680@ 7.00 .....@..... 
Spring BAM GUOME os vest css ceseyeseres sens. ! 5.40 5.00@ 5.20 .....@..... 4.80@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 .....@..... 5.75@ 6.25 5.65@ 6.25 .....@..... x ee 
Hard winter short patent ...............+.- 5.90@ 6.10 Sr ete 6.30@ 6.60 5.90@ 6.15 6.25@ 6.50 6.60@ 6.85 6.50@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.60 6.65@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.75 
Hard winter EEE ow w'b-0.0'e BE ASD OOS 6 Oe CHe 5.00@ 5.25 mR cee 5.40@ 5.85 5.00@ 5.40 5.75@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.50 ove w Mb ese 6.35@ 6.65 rrry) Ferre 
Hard winter first clear .............+-+ee05 4.50@ 4.90 -+@... 4.40@ 4.90 4.40@ 4.75 = 5.25@ 6.75 0 Deere eee Dereee Seamer. Sees a ee 
Soft winter short NE ce ses mede West ust Ses 6.10@ 6.50 Sores FETIE --@. 6.10@ 6.40 Sete cGe bive 6.40@ 6.65 bad OEP & evace 6.75@ 7.65 6.50@ 6.75 7.80@ 8.15 
Soft WHR MUMNININD 566 Sic v ee ce cs cwelecdees 5.75@ 6.10 o ney oa coc's -+-@. 5.40@ 5.80 5.75@ 6.00 *5.65@ 5.90 *6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.10 6.25@ 6.50 6.60@ 6.90 
Sott Wi MONOD oo cose vices cnceucseeeee 4.70@ 5.15 Pr ooo @.. 4.60@ 5.00 ocree @ccece 6000s Pe ones 0060 cP wesee 6.25@ 6.60 oa eEP éccee sees @ 5.50 
RYO QR idk bass 6. bic dso sd eieevcte 4.25@ 4.75 4.45@ 4.50 Kectscs , Seve @.. 4.75@ 5.05 4.90@ 5.30 5.25@ 5.60 5.00@ 5.25 osu aco Bey 
Rye GRID 0.4.50 cares 6 v0: buen s OST nis 4.00@ 4.35 3.70@ 3.75 OMG sc0e: iddess @.. wea deo 4.15@ 4.45 ey Ty er, STF --@... --@.. 
FEED— 
Spt et dsc od'evcn LSet coeeelieaes 30.00@31.00 28°00 @ 29.00 eA Lyte ae eee Te --@.. 36.00 @37.00 37.00 @ 37.50 37.50 @37.75 35.50 @36.50 erty Pero 
| Hath SOY 5 dicen d5de 04s Sa pbe Sheek eos 30.50@31.50 errs Terre 29.00 @ 29.50 32.25 @32.50 oo@.. cee 0G se cts's émeta D cvsee « oe+ «@38.00 a ae 009 OMe ove e 
DOR, Set divine nb do's ade exessin re 31.00 @32.00 +-@. caves Rese se 32.50@32.75 weresi: oo 37.50@38.00  38.00@ 38.50 «eee + @38.50 oeeee@-.... - 338.00@35.00 
| Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 29.50@31.15 28.00 @ 29.00 30.00@30.50  ..... Oi. c- «-@.-.. 36.00 @37.00 36.50 @ 37.00 37.50 @ 38.00 35.50 @36.50 35.00 @37.00 
| Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 32.50@34.00 31.00 @ 32.00 31.50@32.00 34.50@35.00 -@... 38.50 @39.50 37.50 @ 38.00 39.50@40.00 38.00 @39.00 ire. Perry 
| Red dog ........ 66 a ace baeaves Cedede 35.50 @36.65 «see» @34.00 oun 0 enaae ©= epece eee ee eee 40.00 @ 41.00 41.00@ 42.00 «see @43.00 39.00@40.00 9044 oUV ages 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle .........$7.40@7.50 (49's) $5.60@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.10 (49's) evs e @ae0s $7.00 @7.45 6.55 
San Francisco... ....@7.90 bées 5.75 @6.10 6.20@7.10 7.50 @8.05 6.90@7.40 


*Includes near-by straights.. tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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DEMAND DATES OF LOADING 


British Flour Importers Insist Upon Neces- 
sity of Such Information When “Received 
for Shipment” Bills of Lading Are Used 


Lonvon, Enc.—Flour importers in the 
United Kingdom have recently been ex- 
periencing difficulty in securing infor- 
mation from steamship companies as to 
the actual loading dates of their ship- 
ments of flour. Since it has become cus- 
tomary to buy flour contracted for ship- 
ment from seaboard within a specified 
date, and owing to the fact that “received 
for shipment” bills of lading are gen- 
erally given instead of “received on 
board” bills, it is often absolutely neces- 
sary that the actual time of loading 
should be obtained. 

Flour buyers who purchase their sup- 
plies from importers sometimes have oc- 
casion to believe that their purchases 
have not been loaded within the contract 
time and, consequently, refuse to accept 
the shipments until they have evidence 
to show that the terms of the contract as 
to the time of loading had been fulfilled. 
When this information is refused it nat- 
urally makes such buyers still more 
skeptical, and trouble ensues. 

Recently there have been a number of 
arbitrations on this point, and importers 
consider that it is most important that 
pressure should be brought to bear to 
force the shipping companies to give ac- 
tual loading dates when the request is 
made. This trouble is the. result of do- 
ing business on a “received for shipment” 
bill of lading instead of a “received on 
board” bill. 

It would seem that flour importers are 
entirely justified in their demand that 
the loading dates should be furnished 
when required, because, if the shipments 
had been loaded within contract time, the 
shipping companies would have nothing 
to fear in giving such information. 

The Glasgow Flour Trade Association 
has taken this matter up officially with 
the steamship companies, and a promi- 
nent firm of flour importers in that mar- 
ket writes as follows on the subject: 

“For some time there has been con- 
siderable difficulty here in connection 
with lots of flour sold for seaboard 
clearance. The understanding, of course, 
today is that seaboard shipment means 
that the flour must be on board the 
steamer on a certain date, that is, flour 
sold for first half February must be on 
board not later than Feb. 14, and that 
sold for all February not later than 
Feb. 28. 

“Several cases of arbitration have 
cropped up here, and in one, on applica- 
tion to the steamship company we were 
met with the information that the load- 
ing of flour was begun on Dec. 31 and 
finished on Jan. 3, but it has been almost 
impossible to get the dates of loading of 
specific lots. Of course, this is the way 
in which wheat is loaded, but wheat is 
sold under a certificate grade, whereas 
each lot of flour is a specific lot, under 
a specific brand. In the case mentioned 
above, where loading was begun in De- 
cember and finished in January, flour put 
on board the steamer in January would 
not be correct, if sold for December 
loading. 

“We have asked a dozen steamship 
companies to give us this information, 
and have been met with the reply that 
it was not available, and did not appear 
in the ship’s log, which only contained a 
pa statement that flour loading was 

egun on a certain date and ended on a 
certain date. Arbitrations have result- 
ed, and on cabling to the other side it 
has been found possible, under compul- 
sion, to get the actual date, and even the 
actual hour, when the specific lot of flour 
was put on board. 

“Now, as consignees of the flour we 
are entitled to such information, and it 
has always been the custom that the 
ship’s log should contain this record. As 
mentioned above, flour is a specific arti- 
cle with a brand, and can be allocated, 
and does not come under the same cate- 
gory as wheat, where several parcels may 
form one consignment of a certain grade 
of wheat, and where it would be impos- 
sible to identify any parcel as the par- 
ticular one put into the ship either be- 
fore or after the proper date. 

“We have had a deal of difficult 
here with buyers. ey have demand 
bills of lading, which are very often ‘re- 
ceived for shipment’ bills, and give no 
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indication of the date the flour was put 
on board. When we applied to the ship- 
owner here and found that he would not, 
or could not, give us the information we 
desired, we have persuaded him to cable 
to the other side, and at once the infor- 
mation is available, showing that there 
is a record kept. 

“We understand that even today a 
‘mate’s receipt’ is granted for ‘goods re- 
ceived for shipment.’ This we believe 
to be irregular. A ‘mate’s receipt’ should 
only be issued when goods are actuall 
received on board. It would almost | 
as if the shipping companies were de- 
liberately withholding this data. The 
Glasgow Flour Trade Association has 
taken up this matter with them and has 
asked them to provide this information 
in their logs. 

“There are cases on the other side, 
where, without doubt, bills of lading have 
been dated to suit shipment. We have 
had several cases where there has been 
an apparent alteration in the dates, but 
there is no doubt that an obstacle is 
being put in the way of consignees to 
prevent them finding out the definite 
date their goods were loaded. 

“We understand there was a recent 
case in London with a milling company 
which had chartered a steamer, where 
the bills of lading indicated correct ship- 
ment, but on inquiry through an abso- 
lutely independent source it was found 
out that the goods had not been loaded 
on the proper dates, and certain claims 
were allowed. 

“In a recent case with an American 
steamer to the east coast, we have every 
reason to doubt if our flour was loaded 
on the proper date, but although we have 
asked for this information again and 
again, and have actually cabled for it 
to the shipping agents in Portland, all 
we can get from them is that loading of 
flour was begun on a certain date, which, 
of course, conveys no knowledge regard- 
ing our particular lot. 

“The cable replies are most carefully 
worded, and correspond exactly with 
what the shipping companies give us 
here, but it is only when we get a consul 
or a responsible authority, such as The 
Northwestern Miller, to demand the in- 
formation that we get what is required, 
definitely. This is a matter which will 
limit, without doubt, the handling of 
flour unless it is put right. A 

“A little pressure on the part of the 
millers and associations would bring 
shipping companies to a stage where 
they would have to adjust such matters 
immediately, and we hope this will be 
done. We are up against the severest 
competition with the home miller, and 
we cannot afford to have shippers and 
steamship cofnpanies irregular and un- 
accommodating over the shipment of 

ds. 

“We, on this side, are anxious to avoid 
doing anything that will hamper the res- 
toration of the flour import trade or 
burden the miller, but at the same time 
we are acutely conscious that there are 
certain millers who are taking a big 
risk, with a view to getting the benefits 
of exchange movements or reductions in 
freight. If any miller does this delib- 
erately and finally finds he is out of 
date, then he must pay for it. More- 
over, it should not be possible to camou- 
flage such transactions by faked bills 
of lading or by deliberately preventing 
the consignee finding out when his goods 
were actually put on board the steamer.” 


C. F. G. RarKes. 





NEW ELEVATOR FOR MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que.—The Montreal har- 
bor commission has just had the satisfac- 
tion of learning that an order in council 
has been passed at Ottawa sanctioning 
the construction of a new elevator at 
Tarte Pier, Montreal. Details of this 
project have already been given in these 
columns. It is part of a programme 
of the harbor improvements initiated a 
year by the harbor commissioners, 
for which a grant of $5,000,000 was voted 
by Parliament. 

The elevator will have four travelling 
marine towers for unloading from lake 
boats, and four unloading points for rail- 
way cars. There will be five berths for 
loading ocean steamers, each with a ca- 
pacity of 30,000 bus per hour. Receiv- 
ing from cars will be carried out at the 
rate of 24 cars (48,000 bus) an hour 
from four tracks. = plans are so lajd 


out that if future expansion should be- 
come necessary it will be easy to ar- 
range for it. 

It is specifically pointed out at the 
offices of the harbor commission that the 
inauguration of work on the Tarte Pier 
elevator will not in any way affect the 
carrying out of the plans already formed 
for the extension of the Grand Trunk 
elevator, recently acquired by the harbor 
commission. The two projects will pro- 
ceed concurrently this spring. Together 
they will give Montreal harbor an in- 
crease in grain handling capacity of over 
3,000,000 bus, with the prospect of an- 
other 7,500,000 bus being added during 
the next few years. 

A. E, Perxs. 





BROADER MARKET FOR RYE 


This Is the Aim of the Wisconsin State Mill- 
ers’ Association, as Expressed at a Special 
Meeting Held in Milwaukee 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—Ways and means 
for securing a broader market for rye 
flour, ae by the stimulation of 
demand for rye bread, were the princi- 
pal topics for discussion at a special 
meeting of the Wisconsin State Millers’ 
Association held at the Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, on March 16. This was one 
of a series of conferences upon the rye 
flour situation which has been conducted 
by the association for the past year. 
Definite action was taken on a number 
of matters which have been intrusted to 
special committees for execution. As 
soon as these committees are ready to 
start their active work, public discussion 
of the plans will be feasible. 

Propaganda for a widespread use of 
the line “Bread is the Best and Cheapest 
Food” was highly complimented by the 
rye millers, who desire to create a simi- 
lar shibboleth that will promote the wid- 
er use of rye bread. It is contemplated 
that this should acquaint the public with 
the exceptionally nutritive quality and 
comparative cheapness of the rye loaf, 
particularly the old-fashioned bread 
which in the pre-Volsteadian days had 
a broad market. Steps to educate bak- 
ers in the production of real rye bread 
will also be taken, and experimental cam- 
paigns of a localized nature to sell the 
rye loaf to the public, upon the results 
of which a prospective national cam- 
paign will be based, also are embraced 
in the plans. 

Among those attending the session 
were E. O. Wright, of the Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, president of the 
association; G. W. Moody, Weyauwega 
(Wis.) Milling Co., vice president; Lacy 
Horton, Appleton (Wis.) Cereal Mills, 
secretary and treasurer; Captain Ernst 
Gonzenbach, Falls Roller Mills, Sheboy- 
gan Falls, Wis., chairman of the special 
committee on the promotion of rye flour 
and rye bread; K. L. Burns, Globe Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown; Carl Haertel, Jack- 
son Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids and 
Stevens Point; E. M. Schneider, H. P. 
Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh; W. J. 
Grover, general manager New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mills; Charles Gruhle, of 
Schuette & Gruhle, Manitowoc; A. C. 
Madsen, sales manager Jackson Milling 
Co; W. F. Steel, Minneapolis Milling 
Co; Harry Hunter and C. R. Benning- 
ton, Milwaukee Bag Co; A. S. Pftrves, 
Chicago, and L. E. Meyer, Milwaukee, of 
The Northwestern Miller; E. H. Hickey, 
Flour & Feed, Milwaukee. 

L, E. Meyer. 








CROP REPORTING EXPERT RESIGNS 


Nat. C. Murray, chairman of the crop 

reporting board and chief statistician of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has resigned, effective March 31, 
to engage in similar work in private life. 
Mr. Murray entered the Department of 
a in 1904 as field agent in the 
old Bureau of Statistics. In 1907 he 
went to Washington as assistant statis- 
tician. He has long been associated with 
the crop reporting service and became 
chairman of the board Jan. 1, when the 
— was vacated by L. M. Esta- 
rook, who was granted leave of ab- 
sence for one year for service with the 
Argentine government to supervise the 
Hag yest of the crop reporting work 
in that country. Mr. Murray long has 
been ranked as one of the leading statis- 
ticians in this country. 
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MILL TO OPERATE SHIPS 


Subsidiary of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Lid., 
Formed to Run Steamers on the 
Great Lakes 


Monrreat, Que.—A new transporta- 
tion company has been incorporated un- 
der the name of the Bay Line Steamship 
Co., Ltd., which is to operate as a sub- 
sidiary of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. Captain H. N. McMaster, it is be- 
lieved, will be the manager of the line. 
He is a former officer of the Canada 
Steamship Lines. 

Captain McMaster is at present in 
France arranging to have sent over 10 
colliers bought from the French govern- 
ment, which are expected to arrive here 
in time for the opening of navigation. 
They were built during the war for the 
purpose of carrying coal from Wales 
across the English Channel to France. 
Each of these vessels has a capacity of 
about 1,800 tons and will carry some 
60,000 bus grain, making a total capacity 
for the fleet of about 600,000 bus. 

The Ogilvie company intends operating 
these ships mainly from Lake Erie to 
Montreal, carrying grain and flour for 
the company and a surplus for other cus- 
tomers. Coal may be carried from lake 
ports down to Montreal, and it is possille 
that the vessels may make the run to 
Fort William on occasion. 

The reason assigned by the company's 
officers for taking this action is the high 
freight rates which prevailed last season. 
The result of the move will be to make 
the Ogilvie company practically inde- 
pendent of existing. steamship lines on 
the lakes. A, E. Perks. 








MID-WEST LABORATORIES CO., INC. 

Tortepo, On10o.—The Mid-West Labora- 
tories Co., Inc., has been incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $10,000, par value 
of stock $10, to take over and conduct 
the laboratory at Columbus, Ohio, for- 
merly operated in connection with tlie 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co., the latter com- 
pany having been dissolved and liqui- 
dated 


Stock in this company, as was the case 
in its predecessor, will be held and owned 
by millers, principally soft wheat millers 
in the central states. The officers are ‘I’. 
J. Hanley, president, of the Hanley Mill- 
ing Co., Coshocton, Ohio, George A. 
Amendt, vice president, of the Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., M. K. Seelig, 
secretary, and L. M. Thomas, treasurer 
and general manager. Mr. Thomas has 
been the chemist in charge of the labora- 
tory since its foundation. The directoratc 
consists of George A. Amendt, Carl Sims, 
Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind., Edgar 
Thierwechter, the Thierwechter Co., Oak 
Harbor, Ohio, C. U. Rechsteiner, Welling- 
ton (Ohio) Mills & Elevator Co., and 'T’. 
J. Hanley. 

Subscriptions to the capital stock arc 
now being invited from soft wheat mills 
in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan on the 
following basis: mills having a daily ca- 
pacity not exceeding 50 bbls, two shares. 
$20; 50 to 100 bbls, four shares, $40; 100 
to 150 bbls, six shares, $60; 150 to 200 
bbls, eight shares, $80; 200 bbls and up, 
10 shares, or $100. W. H. Wiaern. 





TO OPEN BAKERY IN MIAMI 

Cuicaco, Iru.—Lawrence E. Rice, for 
merly vice president of the Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Chicago, but now lo- 
cated at Miami, Fla., intends to embark 
in the baking business in that city, and 
will open a modern plant shortly. Mr. 
Rice was in Chicago recently to pur- 
chase bakery equipment. 

S. O. Werner. 





HUNGARY’S EXPORT WHEAT 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—In an effort to 
improve its position in international ex- 
change and for the further purpose of 
getting back into the export trade, the 
Hungarian government is considering 
the approval of export permits to move 
50,000 metric tons of wheat, 15,000 tons 
of malt and some other foodstuffs out of 
the country. Half of the above quan- 
tity of wheat and most of the other 
commodities are said to be lying in 
warehouses ready for immediate ship- 
ment, according to advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In exchange for a 
portion of these food exports, it is said 
that Hungary will import low grade tex- 
tile goods. JoHN Marginan. 
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ARGENTINE CROP YIELDS 


Estimate of the Wheat Output for Current 
Year, 193,776,000 Bus, Exceeded 
Only in 1919-20 


Buenos Ames, Arcentrna, Feb. 20.— 
As already reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by cable, the present esti- 
mates of the wheat, flaxseed and oats 
yields for the 1922-23 harvest are as 
follows: wheat, 5,280,000 metric tons, or 
193,776,000 bus; flaxseed, 1,175,000 tons, 
or 46,177,500 bus; oats, 790,000 tons, or 
54,431,000 bus. 

Compared with the first estimates, is- 
sued in November, these revised figures 
show a drop of 21,224,000 bus in the 
wheat yield, and of 13,922,500 in that of 
flaxseed, while the estimate for the oat 
crop has increased 4,831,000 bus. 

The wheat crop figure is still larger 
than that of any previous year except 
1919-20, when the Argentine wheat pro- 
duction was 214,143,000 bus. A year ago 
the estimate was 180,641,000 bus. 

The quantity of wheat available for 
export is estimated at 3,700,000 metric 
tons, or 135,790,000 bus; flaxseed, 1,200,- 
000 tons, or 47,160,000 bus; oats, 700,000 
tons, or 48,230,000 bus. 

The following is a free translation of 
a report by the director of rural econ- 
omy and statistics, from which the crop 
figures were taken: 

“The forecast has been made, taking 
into account the yields resulting from 
the threshing on 5,368 agricultural farms 
which have returned the threshing and 
harvesting questionnaires sent to them. 
Regard has also been had to the reports 


of the honorary correspondents of the 
department and to the information ob- 
tained directly from the producing cen- 


ters hy the department’s staff of inspec- 
tors and commissioners. In addition to 
all this data, the information obtained 
from provincial governments, business 
houses, railway companies, etc., has been 
taken into consideration. 

“In order that the figures of the de- 
partment may be fully checked by the 
press, by the trade, and by the public in 
general, the second estimate of yield will 
be accompanied by the figures of the 
areas sown, yield per hectare and yield 
obtained in each partido (district) of 
the province of Buenos Aires and in 
each department of the other provinces. 

“The total production in the 1922-1993 
harvests is estimated as follows: wheat, 
5,281,719 tons; flaxseed, 1,175,575; oats, 
793,484; barley, 180,171; rye, 64,197. 
an quantities are distributed as fol- 
OWS: 


PROVINCE OF BUENOS AIRES 


“Wheat production was 1,835,575 tons; 
flaxseed, 229,869; oats, 689,324; barley, 
106,276; rye, 21,765. 

“Northern Zone.—The wheat harvest 
has been deficient. Flaxseed, on the 
other hand, has given a good yield, with 
an average of 800 kilos per hectare (13 
bus per acre), Sixty per cent of the 
oats crop will be harvested, and the bar- 
ley on 11,000 acres. Bags were sold at 
the beginning of the harvest at up to 
lic (U. S. currency) each, but later the 
price dropped to 13c. Storage sheds 
have been adequate for requirements. 
The service of railway wagons has been 
normal. Only two labor conflicts have 
— reported, and these were insignifi- 
cant. 

“Western Zone.—The wheat and flax- 
seed harvests in this zone can be char- 
acterized as fair. There have been iso- 
lated cases of wheat yields of 1,500 kilos 
per hectare (22 bus per acre), and spe- 
cific weights of up to 80 kilos per hec- 
tolitre (62 lbs per bu). Generally, how- 
ever, the specific weight does not ex- 
ceed 77 kilos (59 Ibs per bu). Sixty- 
Seven per cent of the oats crop has been 
or will be harvested, 80 per cent of the 
barley, and 65 per cent of the rye. Bags 
were quoted at up to 17c each at the be- 
ginning of the harvest. They are now 
to be had at 13c. There has been no 
lack of labor. Wages have been $3.35@ 
3.70 per day. The economic situation 
of the agriculturists is good, and the ma- 
Jority of them are able to obtain credit. 
Transactions in wheat have been effected 
at an average of $1.01 per bu. Storage 
shed capacity is in excess of require- 
ments. 

“Southern Zone.—The harvest in this 
zone is of the very best. Never, in fact, 
has one so good been known in the re- 
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gion. The average yield of wheat all 
over is 850 kilos per hectare (12 bus per 
acre). The partidos of Coronel Suarez, 
Saavedra, Tornquist and Bahia Blanca 
have been the most favored. In Coronel 
Suarez the quality of the wheat is very 
high, the average specific weight for 
the district being 82 kilos per hectolitre 
(63 lbs per bu). The storage capacity 
available suffices for 450,000 tons. 

“Central Zone.—The quality of the 
wheat in the section comprised by the 
partidos of Olavarria, La Madrid, Lap- 
rida. Pringles and Gonzalez Chaves is 
good. Average specific weight, 78 kilos 
per hectolitre (60 lbs per bu). The eco- 
nomic situation of the agriculturists is 
excellent. “Threshing is very well for- 
ward. 

“Eastern Zone.—This region has bene- 
fited most during the harvesting period, 
and the results could not be better. De- 
fects in the railway service have been 
noted, particularly on the branch line 
between Tres Arroyos and Necochea, 
enormous piles of cereals being exposed 
to the vagaries of the weather at the 
stations of San Mayol, San Cayetano, 
Ochandio, Defferrari and La Dulce. 


PROVINCE OF SANTA FE 


“The yield of wheat is 916,320 tons; 
flaxseed, 462,000; oats, 15,000; barley, 
8,000; rye, 1,400. 

“Generally speaking, the quality of the 
wheat is inferior, and the specific weight 
can be reckoned at from 75 to 78 kilos 
per hectolitre (55 to 60 Ibs per bu). The 
highest average yield per hectare has 
been obtained in the department of San 
Martin, with 1,000 kilos (15 bus per 
acre). Some exceptional and isolated 
yields of as high as 2,000 kilos per hec- 
tare (30 bus per acre) have been ob- 
tained. 

“The average yield of flaxseed has been 
higher than last year, 850 to 900 kilos 
per hectare (about 14 bus per acre) be- 
ing reckoned for the south of the prov- 
ince. 

“The storage capacity has been suffi- 
cient and the railway service can be 
characterized as admirable, to the point 
indeed that a Rosario exporting firm was 
at one time loading six vessels at once. 
A large part of the area sown to oats 
and barley is being utilized as pasturage, 
and the plants are being stacked for 
forage. 


PROVINCE OF CORDOBA 


“The yield of wheat is 1,570,710 tons; 
flaxseed, 176,275; oats, 19,380; barley, 
15,270; rye, 14,056. The quality of the 
wheat is extremely varied. Its average 
specific weight is 78 kilos to the hec- 
tolitre (60 lbs per bu), although on cer- 
tain lands it attained to the exceptional 
figure of 85 kilos (65 lbs per bu). Re- 
quests for cars are being attended to 
punctually by the railway companies. 
The storage accommodation has been 
adequate. 


PROVINCE OF ENTRE RIOS 

“The yield of wheat is 157,590 tons; 
flaxseed, 270,675; oats 16,000. This is the 
province which has felt most severel 
the effects of weather changes, so muc 
so that 50 per cent of the area sown to 
wheat and 25 per cent of that sown to 
flaxseed have been lost. Prices of wheat 
on the farm are $1.01@1.05 per bu, and 
flaxseed, $1.60@1.63 per bu. 

“Specific weight varies greatly, from 
the lowest figure all the way up to 85 
kilos per hectolitre (65 Ibs per bu). It 
can be estimated that 85 per cent of the 
wheat shows a specific weight of 71 
kilos (55 bus per acre), and the remain- 
ing 15 per cent one of 79 kilos (59 bus 
per acre). 


TERRITORY OF LA PAMPA 


“The yield of wheat is put at 681,584 
tons; flaxseed, 17,756; oats, 41,580; bar- 
ley, 35,625; rye, 26,976. The wheat har- 
vest, generally speaking, has been satis- 
factory. On the other hand, the flaxseed 
results have been poor and inferior in 
quality. The highest flaxseed yields have 
been obtained in the department of 
Quemti Quemti and Conhello, 580 kilos 
per hectare (9 bus per acre). 

“Fifty-five per cent of the oats crop 
is being harvested, and 80 per cent of 
the rye. The barley harvest is very good, 
yields of up to 3,000 kilos per hectare 
(55 bus per acre) having been recorded, 
the general average for the whole of 
the territory being 1,500 kilos per hec- 
tare (27 bus per acre). The- barley 


grown in this zone is of the type known 
as “cervecera” (malting), for which rea- 
son the whole of it is being harvested. 
There is a shortage of seed. If this 
were available in abundance, there would 
be an appreciable increase in the area 
sown. 

“There is a sufficiency of harvest labor. 
At the first, wages were very high but 
now they have fallen to normal. Bags 
are to be had in abundance at reasonable 
prices. Storage space has proved ade- 
quate for requirements. 


OTHER PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES 


“In the other provinces and territories 
the yield of wheat was 120,000 tons; flax- 
seed, 19,000; oats, 12,000; barley, 15,000.” 

With regard to these figures, which 
are the same as those given in the con- 
jectural estimate of Nov. 6, 1922, the 
department thinks it advisable to main- 
tain them until such time as further in- 
formation is obtained as the result of 
inspector’s visits. This inspection has 
not yet been effected, owing to the in- 
adequacy of staff and, having regard to 
the small importance of these zones from 
the agricultural point of view, it was 
thought best not to detail any of the in- 
spectors to visit them before, as their 
services were absolutely necessary else- 
where. 

W. J. Lams. 





STANDARDIZATION OF PRICES 


Principle Declared to Be One of Outstanding 
Questions That Will Come Before 
the Next Congress 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The question of 
price standardization is certain to figure 
in the next Congress, according to Con- 
gressman Clyde Kelly, of Pennsylvania, 
author of measures dealing with this 
matter which were not acted upon at the 
recent session. 

“Business men are wandering in a b 
of uncertainty as a result of the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions in the Colgate 
and Beech Nut cases, and there is an 
imperative need for legislative action 
recognizing the principle of price stand- 
ardization,” said Mr. Kelly. 

“The situation for favorable action on 
the price standardization principle is in 
better shape right now than it has ever 
before been,” continued Mr. Kelly. 

“Two bills were pending when the last 
Congress adjourned, and will be rein- 
troduced early in the next session. One 
is known as the Kelly-Stephens bill, 
originally drawn by Mr. Justice Brandeis 
before he became a member of the Su- 
preme Court, and the other is the Mer- 
ritt bill, introduced by Representative 
Merritt, of Connecticut, which contains 
suggestions from Secretary of Commerc 
Hoover. 

“The Kelly-Stephens bill would set up 
machinery for price standardization to 
permit any independent manufacturer of 
a standard, identified article to file a 
schedule of his prices with the Federal 
Trade Commission. He would have au- 
thority to maintain the retail prices of 
his article or articles, but under section 
3 of the bill the Federal Trade Com- 
mission may, on complaint of any per- 
son, investigate the standard prices so 
fixed to determine if they are fair. 

“Under another section of the bill, a 

retailer handling the standard price arti- 
cles would be required to offer them for 
sale to the manufacturer at the price he 
paid for them, before he would be per- 
mitted to offer them for sale to the pub- 
lic at prices lower than the standard 
fixed prices. 
“The Merritt bill is more simple, and 
confined largely to legalizing the prin- 
ciple of price standardization. It would 
permit the producer, or manufacturer, 
to fix his price and to refuse to sell to 
any dealer who cuts the fixed price. It 
provides no machinery, but if enacted 
into law would be rather an expression 
by Congress of recognition of the prin- 
ciple of price standardization and main- 
tenance.” 





JoHN MARRINAN. 





In Roumania, not over 50 per cent of 
the 1921 wheat area has been seeded, due 
to excessive rains. Rains have likewise 
greatly hampered sowings in Jugo- 
Slavia. France, Germany and Hungary. 
Italy, however, reports seasonal weather, 
and seeding operations are proceeding 
under favorable conditions, 
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CANADIAN GRAIN INQUIRY 


New Royal Commission Proposed for Purpose 
of Making a Full Investigation Into the 
Dominion’s Grain Trade 


Toronto, Ont.—Under the terms of a 
resolution of a special committee on agri- 
cultural conditions of the Dominion 
House of Commons the provinces of On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta will be asked to join the federal 
government in a full and searching in- 
quiry into the grain trade of Canada. 
Under the plan now proposed there can 
be no danger of a repetition of the fiasco 
of 1921, when a federal royal commission 
was restrained by injunction from pur- 
suing its inquiries in the province of 
Manitoba. 

The new commission will be competent 
to compel the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of evidence in any of 
the provinces named. Concurrent legis- 
lation by all the governments concerned 
will take care of this. As a result it may 
be expected that the fullest investigation 
and utmost publicity will be given to 
every aspect of the Canadian grain trade, 
and every hidden thing about it will be 
brought to light. 

An investigation of this searching kind 
should be welcomed by all honorable men 
in the grain trade. In all its essential 
features the trade has nothing to fear. 
Only such practices as are wrong in them- 
selves and contrary to the general good 
of the country, if there be any such, 
can come under condemnation, and the 
better elements in the trade will be as 
pleased as any to see these suppressed. 
The way will then be open for a 7 
understanding all round, and one of the 
greatest of all groups of Canadian busi- 
ness men will be free at last from a sus- 
picion, which has pursued them for many 
years, that their operations are so con- 
ducted as to rob the grain producer of a 
fair return for his labor. 

A. H. Battey. 








BUNGE GRAIN FIRM FORMED 

New York, N. Y.—It is announced that 
the Bunge interests will withdraw from 
P. N. Gray & Co., and form a separate 
concern in New York, to be known as 
the Bunge-North American Grain Corpo- 
ration. Carlos Falk, who was formerly 
vice president of P. N. Gray & Co., will 
head the new concern as president, and 
Robert Straub, also of the Gray firm, 
will be vice president. 

For some time C. Hirschler, represent- 
ing the Bunge European interests, has 
been in New York, in company with oth- 
ers representing these interests, for the 
purpose of perfecting the plans of the 
new company. 

This change is of particular interest in 
the grain trade because of the rather 
spectacular history of P. N. Gray & Co. 

he firm was formed soon after the war 
by P. N. Gray, one of the leading men in 
relief work in Belgium and elsewhere 
cohducted in this country. It has since 
represented the Bunge interests here, 
who, before then, operated their own firm. 
With the peculiar conditions of the war 
removed, the firm is now returning to a 
separate existence. 

The Bunge concern, a Belgian organi- 
zation, which has assumed a foremost 
place in the continental grain trade in 
Europe, importing from all over the 
world, will probably assume increasing - 
importance here with the formation of the 
new organization. W. QuackENBUSH. 





DEATH OF RICHARD GAMBRILL 

Curicaco, In1.—Richard Gambrill, for 
years active and prominent in the Chi- 
cago grain trade, died at his home, 693 
Irving Park Boulevard, on March 17, 
aged 61. 

Mr. Gambrill was born at Frederick, 
Md., and originally was in the grain busi- 
ness at Baltimore. He came to Chicago 
in 1885, joining the Board of Trade that 
year, and had been actively identified with 
the grain business almost continuously 
since that time. He was a member of 
the Chicago Athletic Club and the West- 
moreland Country Club. 

Mr. Gambrill is survived by his widow, 
one son, a daughter, and his father, 
James H. Gambrill, Frederick, Md., who 
was one of the leading millers of that 
section. Funeral services were held at 
the St. Simons Church on March 18, and 
the remains were sent to Frederick, Md., 
for burial. S. O. Wenner. 
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SUIT ON FLOUR CONTRACTS 


Sensational Case Tried in London, with Ver- 
dict for Berry Barclay & Co. 
Against E. D. Watson 


Lonpvon, Eno., March 9.—The London 
flour trade during the last week was 
greatly aroused, not by any improvement 
in trade, which remains as bad as can 
be, but by sensational developments that 
occurred in a lawsuit over disputed flour 
contracts between Berry Barclay & Co., 
a London firm of grain and flour im- 
porters, and E. D, Watson, who since the 
decontrol of flour has been dealing in 
that commodity, but having no London 
office is described as of Bath Road, Maid- 
enhead. 

About two years ago Watson, whose 
past record was partially known to cer- 
tain members of the London Corn Ex- 
change, secured some notoriety for him- 
self by placing advertisements in certain 
English baking papers, claiming that he 
could save bakers several shillings per 
sack if they bought their flour from him 
instead of through the usual channels. 
According to these advertisements he 
was going to revolutionize the trade by 
doing away with the middleman and 
thereby reduce the price of bread to the 
public. 

During the trial sensational evidence 
was produced showing that the defend- 
ant, Watson, had served several sentences 
of imprisonment, including four years 
penal servitude for forgery, receiving 
stolen property, false pretenses, fraud 
and bigamy. 

A tragic circumstance of the trial was 
the sudden death of W. J. Disturnal, 
K.C., a famous barrister who was lead- 
ing counsel for the plaintiffs, Berry Bar- 
clay & Co. He opened the case the first 
day for the plaintiffs, but was taken 
suddenly ill in the evening and died the 
next day. 

The lawsuit in question was over a 
purchase of 950 bags of Australian flour 
and 2,000 bags of Manitoba flour shipped 
by the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. The flour was contracted 
for by Watson from Berry Barclay & 
Co., but on the arrival of the goods the 
defendant refused to take the flour, 
claiming that it was not up to the stand- 
ard of quality contracted for and insist- 
ing that he had bought the mill’s top 
quality, Robin Hood. 

Owing to his refusal to take the flour 
it was resold by Berry Barclay & Co. 
and the lawsuit was to recover the loss 
incurred by the resale, which amounted, 
roughly, to £559. Watson, the defend- 
ant, counterclaimed for an allowance of 
£144 for inferiority of quality, and fur- 
ther claimed £1,000 for damage done 
to his trade. 

The case was expected to be finished 
in a day or a day and a half, but it last- 
ed for four days, during which a great 
deal of technical evidence was submitted 
by various members of the import flour 
trade. A. W. Kennedy, manager of the 
flour department of Berry Barclay & 
Co., the principal witness for the plain- 
tiffs, had to undergo a very trying ordeal 
in the witness box, which he occupied for 
the whole of one afternoon and the 
morning of the next day. Justice Mc- 
Cardy, who tried the case, was greatly 
impressed by the way in which Mr. Ken- 
nedy gave his evidence, and compliment- 
ed him on his willingness to have the evi- 
dence regarding Watson’s past career 
eliminated, allowing the case to be tried 
on its own merits. 

A great deal of evidence was submit- 
ted concerning the meaning of “patent,” 
“top patent” and “export patent,” but in 
spite of several expert witnesses being 
called, among them being F. W. Peach, 
of Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, and A. 
G. Buttifant, of A. G. Buttifant & Co., 
London, no definite understanding was 
arrived at as to an accurate description 
of the word “patent.” Mr. Peach caused 
a titter of laughter while being ques- 
tioned as to the various grades of patent 
flour, for on being asked by counsel, 
“What is export grade?” his answer was 
“Heaven knows!” 

Watson, in his defense, gave the court 
an account of how he considered he was 
regarded in the flour trade. He claimed 
that he had been in the grain and flour 
trade, more or less, for the past 30 years. 
Owing to the evidence that came out lat- 
er as to his past career it can be under- 
stood why he used the words “more or 





less.” He stated that there were some 
men on the London Corn Exchange who 
thought they knew everything, and that 
others knew nothing. 

He explained his scheme to the court 
as to his intention of doing a direct busi- 
ness between the mills of the British Em- 
pire and the British baker, thereby sav- 
ing at least 6 or 7 per cent in profits. 
By doing this he claimed he was able to 
pay Canadian and Australian millers a 
slightly enhanced price, and thereby get 
their special attention, as he would be 
able to sell to the baker 2@3s per sack 
less than anybody else. He further stat- 
ed that he was satisfied it was not neces- 
sary to go beyond the British Empire 
for his supplies of flour, therefore he did 
not touch United States, Argentine, 
Chinese or any other flour. 

Another hit at the London Corn Ex- 
change on the part of the defendant was 
when he told the judge that half an hour 
was all the time members spent in busi- 
ness on the exchange. The rest of the 
day was spent in gossiping and talking 
about one another. Amusement was 
caused when defendant’s counsel asked: 
“Has any one got a reputation left on 
the Corn Exchange?” upon which the 
judge jokingly remarked: “Had they 
ever got one?” 

Watson brought forward as his prin- 
cipal argument that he had bought a top 
patent flour and that the deliveries were 
inferior to what he had purchased. He 
also claimed that the plaintiffs, Berry 
Barclay & Co., had resold the flour con- 
trary to his instructions, and in support 
of this latter argument he produced car- 
bon copies of two letters claiming to be 
in reply to two letters from plaintiff dat- 
ed Dec. 9 and 16, saying that he could 
not agree to the resale at the price sug- 
gested. 

These letters had an important bear- 
ing on the case, and the plaintiffs insist- 
ed that no such letters had ever been re- 
ceived by them. A great deal of discus- 
sion as to the letters ensued, and in his 
summing up the judge stated that he had 
not the slightest doubt that they were a 
deliberate and fraudulent invention on 
the part of the defendant to trick the 
court by false evidence. 

During his evidence Watson claimed 
that the London Flour Trade Association 
had been so upset by his scheme of trad- 
ing that it had held a special meeting to 
decide what was to be done, and it was 
just at this stage of the trial that the 
dramatic evidence as to Watson’s past 
career was produced. An inspector from 
Scotland Yard was present to confirm 
the convictions in case Watson denied 
them, but he admitted each offense. 

The court found for the plaintiff on all 
but a minor point in the matter at issue. 
A stay of execution was refused, the 
judge stating that he would keep some 
of the documents in the case for a pur- 
pose that might later be revealed. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





SHIPPING BOARD ASSUMES CLAIMS 

The United States Shipping Board and 
the American Steamship Owners’ Mu- 
tual Protection & Indemnity Associa- 
tion, Inc., have concluded an agreement 
whereby the Shipping Board will release 
the association from all further liability 


to adjust and pay protection and indem- — 


nity claims arising prior to Feb. 20 of 
this year out of the operation of Ship- 
ping Board vessels. The Shipping Board 
will handle all the claims taken over 
through the United States Protection & 
Indémnity Agency, Inc., which is now 
adjusting claims arising subsequent to 
Feb. 20. 

In consideration of thus being relieved 
of liability, the association will release 
the Shipping Board from all liability for 
future assessments and arrears on past 
calls, and will also refund to the Ship- 
ping Board an amount representing un- 
exhausted prepaid assessments now esti- 
mated as at least $1,200,000, the exact 
amount to be determined by audit. 

Commissioner Meyer Lissner states 
that, in view of the withdrawal of the 
Shipping Board from the association 
as of Feb. 20 of this year, it was deemed 
highly desirable that all outstanding mat- 
ters should be presently settled rather 
than to have the mutual liabilities of the 
association and Shipping Board continue 
until all outstanding claims should be 
disposed of. The negotiations, he says, 
have been most fr’ ly. The association 


met the Shipping Board in a spirit of 
eminent fairness, and the settlement is 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

Although, for reasons of economy, 
the Shipping Board has withdrawn from 
the association vessels which it is operat- 
ing through its managing agents, it an- 
nounces that it has every confidence in 
the association and in the ability and 
integrity with which its affairs are han- 
dled, and believes that the continued ex- 
istence of an American mutual protective 
and indemnity association is desirable 
from the point of view of the develop- 
ment of the American merchant marine. 
As evidence of this confidence the Ship- 
ping Board still requires charterers who 
have Shipping Board vessels on the bare 
boat form of charter to insure in the 
association. 





STATE ELEVATOR BILL 


Measure Killed in Missouri Legislature Comes 
to Life Again and Is 
Passed 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 20.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—With an amendment 
giving exemption to mills, the Painter 
elevator bill was passed this week by the 
Missouri legislature, after it had been 
defeated and resurrected. It provides 
that elevators of 25,000 bus capacity or 
more shall be registered as public ware- 
houses. . 

Sponsors of the bill explained that the 
object was to put farmers on an equal 
footing with board of ‘trade members in 
cities, by allowing producers to ship grain 
to the elevators, take a negotiable re- 
ceipt, and await a favorable market be- 
fore selling. In its original form the 
bill was vigorously opposed by both ele- 
vator and milling interests. 

Harvey E. Yanmtis. 








BLEACHED FLOUR MEASURE 





Pennsylvania Senate Passes Measure Per- 
mitting Use of Bleached Flour 
Within the State 


Pirrssurcu, Pa., March 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Culbertson bill, permit- 
ting the use of bleached flour in Penn- 
sylvania, has passed the senate, and now 
goes to the lower house. 

C. C. Larus. 





DEATH OF JOHN H. VOCKE 

Tortepo,” Onto, March 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—John H. Vocke, of John H. 
Vocke & Sons, millers, Napoleon, Ohio, 
died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Leroy Eastman, in Toledo, March 17, at 
the age of 72 years. He had been en- 
gaged in the grain and milling business 
many years, formerly with his brother, 
Harmon H. Vocke, and after the latter’s 
death with his son, Lawrence J., who 
continues the business. Besides his son 
he is survived by four married daughters 
and six grandchildren. He was a pio- 
neer resident of Napoleon, having been 
prominent in its business life for more 
than 50 years. W. H. Wicern. 





TO ORGANIZE CREDIT SYSTEM 

New York, N. Y.—The New York As- 
sociation of Bakers’ Supply Houses, Inc., 

ave a dinner at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 

hursday evening, March 15, ef an in- 
vitation was extended to all flour job- 
bers. The purpose of the dinner was to 
discuss the question of how to avoid se- 
vere losses, such as were sustained ae | 
the past year, in doing business wit 
small retail bakers. Due to the illness 
of the president, Joseph Sausville, Fred- 
erick W. Huber, vice president, presided. 

Nearly all the bakers’ supply dealers 
were present. The flour merchants rep- 
resented were N. T. Swezey’s Son & Co., 
Coulter & Coulter, B. Christoffers, Albert 
Seligman, and the Bogert Flour Co. As 
a result of the meeting all flour jobbers 
present agreed to become members of the 
organization, and a centralized credit sys- 
tem will be inaugurated, whereby each 
and cone member will be able to a 
definite financial rating, with full credit 
information, on a customer in a very 
short time. All those present seemed 
much impressed by the idea. 

This system has been carried out very 
successfully in some of the larger west- 
ern cities, and will go into effect as soon 
as possible. All other flour jobbers inter- 
ested in this movement have been invited 
to join. W. QuackENBUSH, 





BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Short but General Improvement Followed by 
Return of Dullness in Imported Flour 
Trade—Domestic Flour Unchanged 


Lonnon, Ene., March 20.—(Special 
Cable)—After a general improvement 
at the end of last week, the market has 
again grown dull. Manitoba medium ex- 
ports are offered at 34s 6d ($5.70 per 
bbl), and better quality at 35s 3d ($5.80 
per bbl), but business is possible only at 
less money. Kansas flour is nomina! at 
38s ($6.25 per bbl), and Minneapolis 
export grade at 36s 6d ($6 per bbl). 
Home milled flour is unchanged at 40s, 
delivered. C. F. G. Rarxrs. 








RECENT CROP BULLETINS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Western Kansas, 
which has been without precipitation all 
winter, got it late in the week ending 
March 17. Wheat fields in the drouth- 
stricken district were covered with a 
blanket of snow ranging from one to ‘our 
inches in depth. The fall reached 12 
inches at Deerfield and Scott City, but 
the snow was being blown badly. The 
snowfall meant sufficient moisture to 
break the drouth in that part of the state, 
and is expected to revive the wheat crop, 
which was in a critical condition in north- 
western Kansas for lack of moisture. 
The precipitation was the heaviest re- 
ceived in five months in many sections. 
The fall of snow also extended south- 
ward, blanketing the Texas panhanille, 
according to reports from Amarillo. That 
section had also suffered from the win- 
ter’s drouth. The snow turned to rain 
as the storm progressed eastward through 
Kansas. A slow rain, amounting to about 
one half inch, fell on the already well- 
soaked wheat fields of the extreme eist- 
ern counties. 

Sgatrie, Wasn.—F all sown wheat came 

through the winter in excellent condition, 
and little winter killing is reported. 
Spring wheat seeding is general under 
favorable soil conditions. Moisture re- 
serves in the soil are reported unusually 
ample in most sections. 
. Great Farts, Mont.—Weather condi- 
tions have been somewhat against winter 
wheat recently because of freezing and 
thawing. In the case of the wheat which 
has not yet pushed its way through the 
ground it is feared by many farmers 
that the moisture has swelled or sprouted 
it to such an extent as to kill it. From 
the grazing standpoint the weather has 
been very good, and stock is getting much 
of its sustenance from the open range. 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—Sections of 
Oklahoma and Texas grain belts that have 
been in need of moisture have received 
their second supply since March 1, and it 
is believed that virtually all sections of 
the Southwest now have enough to last 
for several weeks. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The 1923 crop outlook 
is favorable, the soil is in fine condition, 


and there has been more plowing this i 


spring than ever before, according to the 
federal-state crop reporting service in a 
statement March 14. The winter has been 
rather dry, but at present there is suffi- 
cient moisture. Missouri wheat is 82 per 
cent of a normal condition, against 30 
per cent at this time last year, with soil 
conditions 92 per cent, against 89 per.cent 
in March, 1922. Most of. the wheat looks 
well, but has very little growth, with some 
injury from February freezing and thaw- 
ing on thin clay land. 

Ocpen, Utran.—Winter wheat is enter- 
ing the early spring season in excellent 
condition, according to reports to tlhe 
United States weather bureau. Although 
the snow has melted in the lower valleys 
and the southern part of the state, there 
has been no severe weather followinz. 
Occasional snow flurries have been re- 
ported. The upper valleys, where most 
of the grain is grown, are covered with 
snow. Government reports show that 
there has been a heavy fall of snow dur- 
ing the winter, assuring ample moisture 
for development of. the crops in the 
spring. 

Inpranapous, Inp.—Cold weather has 


prevailed over Indiana, but the mean tem- ° 


perature has been about two degrecs. 
above seasonal normal. General showers 
recently removed the last of the fros', 
but have left fields too wet for work 
except in the south, where some plowing 
and sowing of oats have been done. 
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The production of flour at Minneapolis 
in the week ending March 17 reached 61 
per cent of capacity, the heaviest run in 
months. This might lead some to believe 
that business had improved, but millers 
say such is not the case. Buying for 
prompt shipment is still very light, and 
shipping directions are as hard to get as 
ever. Millers, however, are ay 
anxious to keep running in order to catc 
up with their feed orders. Consequently, 
they are willing to discount their list 
price 25c bbl if necessary in order to 
encourage prompt shipment buying. 
They figure they must lose money some- 
where, and prefer to absorb it in their 
flour sales rather than cancel feed con- 
tracts. They are gradually catching up 
on the latter. In the meantime, they are 
replenishing their warehouse stocks of 
flour and will keep running as long as 
they can. 

Millers are now of the opinion that 
operations will be further curtailed this 
spring. They do not look for any activ- 
ity to speak of. The trade, on the whole, 
is well booked up on flour. Of course, 
there are some big consumers who will be 
in the market from time to time. These 
want millers to discount their present 
prices for June-July-August shipment, 
but the millers refuse to do this, since they 
anticipate sharp declines in millfeed in 
the meantime. 

The car situation is still bad. With 
embargoes against the loading of west- 
ern equipment for shipment to the East 
and with few eastern empties available, 
the mills are struggling along as best 
they can. Some country mills apparent- 
ly are worse off than are city mills in 
this respect. 

Mills quote top family patents at $6.45 
@7.30 bbl, standard patent $6.30@6.75, 
second patent $6.10@6.50, in 98-Ib cot- 
ton sacks; fancy clear $5.60@5.70, first 
clear $5@5.20, and second clear $3.70@ 
_ in 140-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, 

















DURUM FLOUR 


Inquiry for durum flour is negligible. 
Durum mills, however, are well situated 
as to orders. One large company claims 
to have several times as many orders on 
its books as a year ago. Others are in 
It is felt that 
the trade is well supplied, and that buy- 
ing throughout the remainder of the crop 
year will be rather light. 

Durum mills are operating steadily. 
Three Minneapolis and four outside mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
give their output for the week ending 
March 17 as 74,170 bbls. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.75@ 
5.85 bbl, durum flour $4.60@4.65, and 
durum clear $3.65@4.75, in 100-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Minneapolis and interior northwestern 
mills report a keen demand for spot 
shipment millfeed, but an indifferent at- 
titude on the part of the trade for 
April forward delivery. Heavy snows 
and colder weather throughout the coun- 
try have had a stimulating effect upon 
consumption. Stocks in dealers’ hands 
are declared to be virtually exhausted, 
and shippers are receiving hurry-up calls 
to get old purchases into transit. 

Some of the bigger jobbers say that 
their sales last week were the heaviest 
in years. The demand did not come from 
any particular territory, but was gen- 
eral. These interests look for continued 
good demand for prompt shipment until 
well into the spring. 


The trade apparently is not interested 
in April-May offerings. One city miller 
claims to have offered bran and standard 
middlings for May shipment at $4 ton 
under spot prices, but was unable to sell 
any. Others ask $1 under spot for April, 
but are not naming prices for May. At 
the same time, some jobbers claim to 
have sold April shipment at $2@2.50 ton 
under spot. Still others refuse to dis- 
count near-by futures and claim to be 
of the opinion that the demand will keep 
up and continue to absorb production, so 
that those who sell short may find they 
have been playing with fire. 

The car situation is seriously inter- 
fering with shipments into eastern terri- 
tory. Deliveries by mills against o!d 
contracts have increased perceptibly, but 
jobbers have to take deliveries of feed 
in cars that cannot go East and are 
switching them to local warehouses for 
storage until eastern cars are available. 
The cost. of handling millfeed in this 
way is approximately $1 ton. 

Mill quotations for 30-day shipment 
are unchanged, and are nominally as 
follows: bran and standard middlings 
$28@29 ton, flour middiings $31@32, red 
dog $34, and rye middlings $27, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 151% were in operation March 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D and E 
mills, 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s B and 
Anchor mills and the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co.’s B mill will be started Wednes- 
day. 


A, A South and 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

March 11-17 ..... 561,100 346,795 61 
Previous week ... 561,100 303,640 54 
VORP OBO ocrnccoce 546,000 252,345 46 
Two years ago.... 546,000 276,965 51 
Three years ago... 546,000 223,805 41 
Four years ago.... 546,000 294,440 56 
Five years ago.... 546,000 150,340 29 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls for week tivity 

March 11-17 ..... 299,700 175,385 58 
Previous week ... 369,600 200,935 54 
Teer BHO .cccuces 421,890 199,180 47 
Two years ago.... 414,690 176,120 42 
Three years ago... 424,260 146,520 34 
Four years ago.... 422,310 263,670 62 
Five years ago.... 354,150 263,820 74 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


While inquiry for linseed oil meal 
showed a slight improvement last~ week, 
prices have declined further. Meal is 
now held at $43.50@44 ton, in sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Minneapolis. It is current 
gossip that there are heavy shipments of 
Argentine flaxseed en route from New 
York to Minneapolis. Much of this seed 
is coming all-rail, and on its arrival 
should mean heavier operation of local 
linseed mills. 


FREIGHT EMBARGO LIFTED 


David A. Kyle, commercial agent at 
Minneapolis. for the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad, announces 
that, effective March 19, his road lifted 
all embargoes against eastbound ship- 
ments of flour and feed. It will accept 
shipments over the Delaware & Hudson, 
Boston & Maine, and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford: roads . subject to 


their ceneneney, All-rail grain for ex- 
port will also be accepted, subject to 
permits at New York. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 
17, receipts of wheat were as follows in 


bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1923 1922 1921 1920 














Minneapolis ... 2,394 1,485 1,661 1,550 
Duluth ....... 780 999 184 76 
TOGRED. ccccee 3,174 2,484 1,845 1,626 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to March 17, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis .. 95,153 71,751 76,208 80,239 
Duluth ....... 46,862 36,119 33,036 10,576 
Totals ..... 142,015 107,870 109,244 90,815 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on March 17, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 

1923 1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis .. 15,584 7,046 6,087 8,680 
DUIGER 20.008 9,900 3,679 1,800 1,511 
Totals ..<.:+ 26,484 10,725 7,887 10,191 


BIG JO DEALERS ENTERTAINED 

On the evening of March 9, at the 
Milliman Hotel, Iron Mountain, Mich., 
the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., 
in conjunction with its Irom Mountain 
jobbers, the Levy-Unger Co., Ltd., served 
a banquet to 35 Big Jo dealers of Iron 
Mountain and vicinity, which comprises 
the Menominee range. 

Representatives of the mill who at- 
tended were C. S. MeLean, who has been 
in the service of the Wabasha Roller 
Mill Co. for 34 years, and Miss Belle 
Webb. Mr. McLean outlined the history 
of the mill, which was established in 
1882. It has grown from 80 bbls to a 
1,200-bbl mill, with quality and not quan- 
tity as its motto. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

William G. Gooding, president W. J. 
Jennison Co., millers, Minneapolis, has 
returned from Florida. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager Bald- 
win Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, will 
go to Chicago later this week. 

Frederick G. Atkinson, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, returned 
March 19 from South America. 

C. A. Canning has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Minneapolis for the Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad Co. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co. 
has moved its offices to Minneapolis and 
is now located in the Corn Exchange. 

F. W. Foulds, of the Foulds Milling 
Co., macaroni manufacturer, Liberty- 
ville, Ill., was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week. 

A press dispatch from Mitcheli, S. D., 
dated March 15, stated that farmers had 
already seeded some wheat in that vi- 
cinity. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, returned 
March 20 from a trip to Florida and 
Cuba. 

J. H. Mayhew, vice president Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co. Minneapolis, left 
March 17 for a business trip to Great 
Britain. 

Franklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has gone to 
Virginia Hot Springs for the Easter 
holidays. 

The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills have 
moved their Minneapolis office into their 
new factory. Installation of equipment 
is well under way. 

W. M. Steinke, sales manager of the 
Mills of Albert Lea Co., Minneapolis, 
has returned from a trip through eastern 
and central states territory. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.69; 
three-day, $4.681/, ; 60-day, $4.673,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.40. 

J. O. Ewing, vice president Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, who is 
in the East calling on the trade, spent 
a few days last week at Atlantic City. 

Walter S. Wilkinson is again repre- 
senting the Russell-Miller Milling Co. in 
West Virvinia. He assumed his new 
duties as district salesman on March 15. 

The Mills of Albert Lea Co., Minne- 
apolis, have arranged with E. W. Long 
& Co., Harrisburg, Pa., to represent them 
in eastern Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

Charles G. Ireys, vice president Rus- 
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sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
visiting the New York, Philadelphia and 
other eastern branch offices of the com- 
pany. 

Luis A. Bas, representing Mora & 
Mendoza, of Cuba and Porto Rico, is 
calling on millers in Minneapolis. His 
company maintains a branch office in 
New York. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- . 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, has 
purchased ground at Palm Beach, Fla., 
on which he expects to build a perma- 
nent winter home. 

A bill introduced into the Minnesota 
legislature would exempt from execution 
100 bus of rye, wheat and corn in farm- 
ers’ hands. It was referred. to the 
judiciary committee. 

The bill before the Minnesota legisla- 
ture, authorizing the state to build ter- 
minal grain elevators, was defeated by 
only three votes. It may come up for 
reconsideration later. 

The Aberdeen (S.D.) Mill Co. has been 
reorganized. The new company is over- 
hauling the mill, building an extensive 
flour warehouse, and expects to begin 
operating by April 15. 

G. E. Gee, the veteran Minneapolis 
grain man, is desirous of retiring, and is 
offering his 150,000-bu terminal elevator 
for sale. The elevator is in good repair, 
is practically full of. grain and in active 
operation. 

Carl C. Johnson has resigned his posi- 
tion in the sales department of the Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, to 
enter the feed jobbing business on his 
own account. He has opened an office at 
404 Corn Exchange. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has or- 
dered a new water wheel to be installed 
in its mill at Valley City, N. D. 
When the improvements are completed, 
it will be able to develop 125 h-p with 
maximum water head. 

R. W. Goodell and Charles Blodgett, of 
the King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
are visiting the company’s Pittsburgh of- 
fice, of which Frank H. Minnis is man- 
ager. Six of the salesmen travelling out 
of the Pittsburgh office are meeting with 
the Minneapolis men for a conference. 


The Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapo- 
lis, has arranged for a series of confer- 
ences between bankers and farmers to 
determine, if possible, what is needed to 
increase the money return from this 
year’s crop. These conferences will be 
held at Crookston, Minn., Grand Forks, 
Fargo and Bismarck, N. D., and at Bill- 
ings, Mont. 

Based on the close today (March 20), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
for wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.05 
bu, No. 1 northern $1.03; in southern 
Minnesota, No. 1 dark $1.07, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.05; in central North Dakota, No. 
1 dark $1.03, No. 1 northern $1.01; in 
central Montana, No. 1 dark 90c, No. 1 
northern 88c. 


James G. Lawrence, president Waba- 
sha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., who has 
been spending the winter at Lakeland, 
Fla., with Mrs. Lawrence, had the misfor- 
tune, recently, to fall and sprain his 
shoulder. He is now recovering, and is 
able to go out for an automobile ride 
daily. His son, Wyman Lawrence, and 
family, live at Crooked Lake, Fla., a few 
miles from Lakeland. 


Frank G. Schroeder, formerly man- 
ager of the Globe Flour Mills Co., Per- 
ham, Minn., but now associated with 
Finn & Finn, Inc., flour brokers, New 
York City, was in Minneapolis last week 
calling on old friends. Mr. Schroeder 
announced that his firm had concluded 
negotiations with and would represent 
the State Mill & Elevator, of Grand 
Forks, N. D., in its territory. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, last week shipped 10 of its oat 
separators and four seed machines to 
Australia. It also shipped two seed’ ma- 
chines to England. It has installed two 
oat machines and one seed machine for 
the Quaker Oats Co, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, two oat machines for the National 
Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and one 
for the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, II. 
Also a seed machine each for the Uncle 
Sam Breakfast Food Co., Omaha, Neb., 
Timme Bros., Delton, Wis., and the 
Whitewood (S. D.) Milling Co. 
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Although a small number of south- 
western mills reported that their volume 
of business had increased this week, the 
improvement was not shared generally, 
and the market, as a whole, was quieter 
than in recent weeks. Prices were not 
changed until late in the week, when 
quotations of some mills were raised 10c 
bbl. 

Buying was spasmodic and scattered, 
with a predominance of small orders. 
Two mills reported sales approaching 
capacity, but in most instances they were 
considerably below that figure. Aver- 
age new bookings of Kansas City mills 
since March 1 are estimated at about 
70 per cent capacity. 

Most of the business was for deferred 
delivery. Little interest was shown in 
flour for prompt shipment, especially 
from bakers, who usually indicated that 
they had supplies bought well ahead. 
Shipping directions were also hard to 
obtain, although there was temporary 
improvement along this line with a few 
mills. This fact alone allowed Kansas 
City mills to maintain production at al- 
most the same level as the past two 
weeks, as several mills made less flour. 

Demand for clears and export patents 
was lessened. European buyers, who 
were in the market recently, purchased 
little, and their ideas of price were 
generally out of line with quotations of 
southwestern mills. Moderate quantities 
were sold to the West Indies. Offerings 
were not heavy, and this held the mar- 
ket firm. 

Reports of price cutting by Kansas 
City mills and the larger interior mills 
were not prevalent, but offerings from 
the smaller country plants were usually 
priced. below the nominal quotations. A 
larger proportion of southwestern mills 
reported business inactive, however, in 
spite of concessions. Such reports were 
substantiated by those of Kansas City 
brokers, who experienced a dull week. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.30@6.60; 95 per cent, 
$5.70@6.10; straight, $5.40@5.85; first 
clear, $4.40@4.90; second clear, $4.15@ 
4.35; low grade, $3.50@4. 


MILLFEED 


Bran sales this week were made on a 
basis unchanged from that of a week 
ago. Shorts were 50c@$1 lower, with 
gray reflecting the full decline. The de- 
cline would have been more pronounced 
except for the continued light offerings, 
as few sales were made and inquiry was 
almost lifeless. Practically nothing was 
wanted for deferred delivery, buyers pre- 
ferring to wait until the future course 
of the market could be more definitely 
determined. Mill deliveries on old con- 
tracts were somewhat better than in re- 
cent weeks. February contracts are be- 
ing filled generally, and some mills are 
making March deliveries on time. Cur- 
rent quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
bran, $29@29.50; brown shorts, $30@ 
30.50; gray shorts, $31.50@32. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 Ibs: Live l, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans 
501,c, Glasgow, via New Orleans 5214¢ 
March seaboard, via New York 56c; Bel- 
fast, Dublin, via New Orleans 5214c 
March seaboard, via New York 58c; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New 
Orleans 50%c March seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 56c; 


Antwerp, via New York 56c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 4914c, via New Yor 
57c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,c, 
via New York 66c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 581,,c, via New York 66c. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
March 11-17 ..... 132,900 106,149 79 
Previous week ... 132,900 108,043 81 
Year QBO ...ceece 114,900 97,987 85 
Two years ago... 112,800 67,300 60 
Five-year average .....sseeseeeseee 66 
TOR-YOOF QVOFAGS ccccccccciccecvseve 68 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct, 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity forweek tivity 
March 11-17 ..... 518,430 271,055 52 
Previous week ... 518,430 290,291 56 
WOOP GOO ccacecas 470,410 294,066 62 
Two years ago... 428,670 232,123 54 
Five-year AVerage ......eeeecscecee 57 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....cceccscccccces 59 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,747 bbls this week, against 11,740 
last week. 

Of the mills reporting, 7 reported do- 
mestic business good, 36 fair and 35 
slow. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
March 11-17 ....... 64,620 31,460 48 
Previous week ..... 64,620 30,875 47 
FORP BOS ccvccecvece 64,620 33,606 52 
Two years ago..... 39,420 23,784 60 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 

representing a weekly capacity of 47,- 

400 bbls, with comparisons, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Bee BEE occ k cc cecesece 23,027 48 
Previous week ..........++6 25,135 53 
TOR BO cose cr scccveveves 23,513 49 
TWO VOATS ABO .ncccccccces 21,762 46 


MISSOURI WAREHOUSE BILL RECALLED 


Senate bill No. 265 in the Missouri 
legislature, which would require that all 
elevators in the state with a capacity 
of 25,000 bus or more be made public 
warehouses, was recalled and sent to the 
agricultural committee this week, after 
it had been defeated by one vote on the 
third reading. Senators who voted 
against the bill agreed to allow it to be 
introduced again, providing certain 
amendments were made. The bill was 
referred to the committee in order that 
the changes might be made. The amend- 
ments will probably include an exemp- 
tion for flour mill elevators, but Mis- 
souri millers are renewing their protest 
against the bill until it is certain that 
their property will not be included. 


NEBRASKA GRAIN RESERVES REDUCED 


A report issued this week by the Ne- 
braska department of agriculture said 
that 19 per cent of the 1922 wheat crop 
remained on Nebraska farms, compared 
with an eight-year aver of 22 per 
cent. The figures indicate that 11,369,000 
bus are still in the hands of the farmers. 

Corn reserves are equal to 34 per cent 
of the crop, couapasel to 52 per cent a 
year ago and an eight-year average of 
45 per cent. The increase in hog and 
cattle feeding has also reduced reserves 
from the 1920 and 1921 corn crops. 

Present prospects for the new crop of 
wheat are uncertain, the report said. 
The conditions are so greatly at variance 
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in the different parts of the state that 
no definite conclusions could be drawn. 


FEED CONTROL AND LEASE BILLS PASSED 

Two bills in the Kansas legislature 
which were indorsed by millers of that 
state became laws this week. The first 
changes the administration of feeding- 
stuff laws from the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College at Manhattan to the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture at 
Topeka. The same bill exempts corn 
chops from registration tax, and changes 
all varieties of feed from the registra- 
tion tax of $10 a brand to a ton tax basis. 

The other bill gives to the public utili- 
ties commission power to control the 
leasing ground along railroad rights-of- 
way to any industry, including elevators. 
The law is designed to prevent the rail- 
roads from charging exorbitant prices 
for such leases. 


PROTEST MILLFEED RATES 


A protest was filed this week by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, asking 
suspension of the railroad tariffs on 
millfeed to Louisiana and Texas. The 
tariffs were recently amended by strik- 
ing out the words “millfeed and mill- 
stuffs,” and providing that the rates 
applicable on middlings and shorts shall 
apply. This ruling would result in wheat 
rates being charged for shipments of 
bran, and corn rates for shipments of 
shorts. Such a schedule is held unrea- 
sonable by millers. 

The amendments were to become effec- 
tive April 3. It is thought that the sus- 
pension will be granted and a date set 
for hearing before an interstate com- 
merce commissioner within a few days. 


WHEAT GROWERS MEET IN WICHITA 


Final plans for the selling of the 
wheat pooled by farmers of 10 states 
will be made in Wichita, Kansas, March 
26 and 27, and the proposed national 
sales agency will be in working condi- 
tion in time to handle the 1923 crop, 
according to W. H. McGreevy, of 
Wichita, one of the three men in charge 
of drafting the plans, and secretary of 
the National Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The men associated with Mr. McGreevy 
in forming the selling organization are 
George C. Jewett, Portland, Oregon, man- 
ager of the Northwestern Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, and George E. Duis, of 
Grand Forks, N. D., president of the 
North Dakota Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 

NOTES 


L. A. Arneson, general manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
is in the East. 

Karl E. Humphrey, manager El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., was in Kan- 
sas City on March 13. 

M. Lee Marshall, president Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, is spending 
a brief vacation in Kansas City. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, spent 
several days this week in Kansas City. 

Rates on wheat from Missouri River 
points to north Pacific Coast points have 
been reduced from 71c per cwt to 68c. 

Harry G. Randall, 77 manager 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
made a short business trip to Chicago this 
week, 

W. A. Wager, special representative of 
the Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is 
spending a few weeks visiting millers of 
the Southwest. 

John Weber, president, and H. V. Nye, 
manager, Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, spent part of this week 
in Kansas City. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, re- 
turned this week from a three weeks’ trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 

John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour ee | Co., Kansas City, will enter 
a local hospital March 19 to undergo an 
operation for tonsillitis. 

E. D. Charles, sales manager Welling- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
visited in Kansas City one day this week 
on his way to central states territory. 

Wire trouble resulting from the storms 
of last Sunday and Monday seriously 
hampered the business of Kansas City 


and other southwestern mills the first few 
days of this week. 
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Some farmers in Nebraska are sowing 
spring wheat in fields where winter wheat 
is considered too poor to let it stand until 
harvest, according to messages received 
by grain dealers here. 

The Graham elevator at Horton, Kan- 
sas, burned early this week, leaving the 
town without grain storage or marketing 
facilities. Several thousand bushels of 
wheat were destroyed. 

The new Katy elevator in Kansas City, 
which will be operated by the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., was not completed by March 
15, as was intended, but will be put in 
operation about April 1. 

The annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association will be held May 
22-23 at Oklahoma City, coincident with 
the annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ Association. 

H. A. Sawyer, manager Sawyer Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, will leave 
for his home March 19, after a month 
spent in Research Hospital, Kansas City, 
following an operation on his throat. 

J. J. Wilson, Moran, Kansas, will as- 
sume his duties as chief grain inspector 
for Kansas, March 20, succeeding J. S. 
Hart. He has chosen A. H. Slater, of 
Ottawa, Kansas, as his first assistant. E. 
N. McCormack, of Moran, will be ware- 
house commissioner. 

F. H. Strickland, of the southwestern 
office of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., has 
been awarded the contract for equipping 
a 700-bbl unit of the Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill., with new machinery through- 
out, except rolls. This unit of the plant 
is being completely remodeled. 

W. A. Hinchman, formerly with the 
Kemper Grain Co., has bought the Board 
of Trade membership of W. W. Young, 
formerly of Dilts & Morgan. The con- 
sideration was $8,000, including the 
transfer fee of $500. This is $2,000 less 
than the last sale, reported in the fall. 


Concrete is being poured for the grain 
storage tanks at the new mill of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. in North Kansas 
City, and the headhouse is completed. 
The floors in the eight-story mill building, 
which were not laid as the building was 
erected, are finished. Deliveries of ma- 
chinery will probably start next week. 


The Washburn-Crosby Co. of the 
Southwest has organized a five-man team 
to compete in the bowling tournament 
between the various offices of that com- 
pany. The tournament is being conduct- 
ed by wire. The personnel of the Kansas 
City team is: W. R. Morris, W. R. Barry, 
Roy Swenson, L. J. Walsh, C. C. Ryan. 
Alternates, A. L. Collins and A. W. Reu- 
vers. 


C. J. Kucera, traffic manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc. and W. R. 
Scott, transportation commissioner of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, returned 
this week from Washington, where they 
appeared in —— to an adjustment of 
rates between Kansas City and Duluth, 
and Omaha and Duluth. Mr. Kucera rep- 
resented the Kansas City Millers’ Club 
at the hearings. 


W. F. Lawrence, secretary Raymond 
Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio, spent part 
of the week here visiting the company’s 
southwestern representative, John A. Fin- 
negan. His trip to the Southwest was 
unexpectedly terminated by a wire from 
Middletown advising him that George 
Brown, president of the Raymond com- 
pany, had an acute attack of appendi- 
citis and was compelled to undergo an 
operation. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—A continued 
increase of domestic business is reported 
by a majority of Texas and Oklahoma 
millers, although in most places it is very 
slight. Prices remain stationary and 
there is a small decline in demand for 
millfeeds, as a consequence of wheat and 
grass pasturage having been provided 
over a large area of western and soutli- 
western Texas and of grass pasturage 
over several southeastern states. 

With only about 8 per cent of the 
1922 wheat crop remaining in possession 
of growers, the movement from farm to 
buyer has nearly ceased to be a factor 
in the markets of this territory. Buying 
of wheat by Texas and Oklahoma mill- 
ers in Oklahoma markets is exceptionally 
light. Several Texas mills report a de- 

flour demand, and are not in 
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the Oklahoma market at all. It is esti- 
mated that about the same percentage 
of wheat remains on farms in Texas as 
in Oklahoma. Reports indicate that in 
each state the operating capacity of 
mills does not exceed 50 per cent. 


NOTES 


L. E. Davy, sales manager Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, is making a tour 
of southeastern states. 

The Border Milling Co., El Paso, has 
been granted a state charter in Texas. 
The capital stock is $10,000. The incor- 
porators are A. T., H. T. and J. Freije. 

John U. Parker, traffic manager of the 
Rayford Grain & Elevator Co., Sher- 
man, Texas, and formerly connected with 
the Kimbell Milling Co. at Whitewright, 
Texas, died recently in Sherman, after 
a brief illness. The widow and four 
sons and daughters survive. 

Joseph Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, son 
of Frank Kell, the Texas miller, was 
married in Dallas, March 12, to Miss 
Corrine Sharp, of Waxahachie, Texas. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kell and three 
daughters and some guests went to Dallas 
in a special car to attend the wedding. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kell left for California 
on a honeymoon. The bridegroom is as- 
sistant manager of the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls. 

A department of Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at Still- 
water is to be established this year that 
will be of direct assistance to millers in 
their efforts to improve grades of wheat 
and fluur, according to John A. White- 
hurst, president of the state board of 
agriculture, In effect the department 
will be a chair on wheat and flour, to be 
held by a man experienced in the chem- 
istry of wheat. The department will be 
in direct touch with and at the service of 
millers and grain dealers of the state. 

That sales agencies of wheat growers’ 
associations will be invited to make ex- 
port sales contracts with the World 
Commerce Corporation, recently char- 
tered in Delaware with $75,000,000 capi- 
tal stock, is the belief of representatives 
of some of these agencies, who predict 
that the corporation’s port warehouses 
will fill the need of co-operative associa- 
tions. C. R. Huston, until recently as- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, who is 
expected to become general manager of 
the corporation, has indicated that ware- 

houses and elevators will be erected at 
New Orleans and Galveston. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaua, Nes.—Flour is less active, and 
new business is extremely hard to get. 
Orders are principally for prompt or 
early shipment. There has been a light 
movement of wheat to this market, but 
sufficient good milling wheat has been 
coming in to meet requirements. Dark 
hard winters have continued to sell at a 
rma of 5@8c over the ordinary 
winters, 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


March 11-17 ....... 23,100 = 14,383 62 
Previous week ..... 23,100 19,443 84 
Year age .sss¥s sate 18,000 20,901 111 
Two years ago..... 24,000 12,900 53 


RETURNS FROM RATE HEARING 


John A, Kuhn, traffic manager of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, recently re- 
turned home from Washington, where 
he appeared before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to protest against an 
advance in rates on grain from Nebraska 
points to Duluth. In 1920 the Commis- 
sion prescribed the same rate to Duluth 
that applied to Chicago, and a large vol- 
ume of Nebraska grain was worked 
through the northern port. Late in 1921, 
Kansas City demanded the same rates to 
Duluth that applied from Omaha. An 
examiner for the Commission recom- 
mended that the rate from Kansas City 
should be 1c over the rate from Omaha, 
but coupled that recommendation with 
the recommendation that the rate from 
Omaha be advanced 51,c, thus automati- 
cally closing the Duluth gateway to all 
Nebraska 

The Omaha Grain Exchange, thr 
Mr. Kuhn, is making a vigorous fight 
against this rate adjustment. The Com- 
mission has had the matter before it for 


more than a year. Mr. Kuhn predicts 
that the Commission will not sanction 
the advance. 

NOTES 

S. P. Mason, of Sioux City, former 
manager of the Nye-Schneider-Fowler 
Grain Co., of Omaha, was in this city 
March 16 to attend the funeral of John 
B. Swearingen. 

A telegram from Lincoln, Neb., quotes 
Professor Burr, head of the agronomy 
department of the University of Ne- 
braska, as saying that the heavy fall of 
snow over this state Wednesday and 
Thursday will prove a life saver for the 
winter wheat crop. Nebraska had been 
suffering from want of moisture all 
winter, but in Professor Burr’s opinion 
the heavy moisture that has just fallen 
will bring the crop out in good condi- 
tion. Other experts share Professor 
Burr’s opinion. The fall of snow in this 
state was the heaviest ever recorded. 
Nearly 20 inches fell in Omaha, 

The Omaha Grain Exchange was 
closed at 1 p.m. on March 16 as a mark 
of respect to the memory of John B. 
Swearingen, former president of the ex- 
change, who died at his home here March 
14. Members of the exchange held a me- 
morial service at the Hoffman Chapel, 
Twenty-fourth and Dodge streets. For- 
mer Mayor E. P. Smith, who for years 
was a member of the board of directors 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange, delivered 
an address. Mr. Swearingen’s body was 
taken on March 17 to Maryville, Mo., 
for burial. Charles D. Crittenden, of the 
Nye-Schneider-Jenks Grain Co. and 
Leigh Leslie, editor and publisher of the 
Daily Omaha Price Current, attended the 
funeral at Maryville as representatives 
of the exchange. 

Leien Lesuie. 





COLORADO 

Flour business is rather lifeless. Mills 
continue to work on old bookings, but 
new business is very scarce. Unless 
there is a change for the better soon, 
some plants will be forced to curtail 
their operating time. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent, $6.65@6.75; standard patent, 
$5.90@6; self-rising flour, $6.90@7,—all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment. 

Millfeed demand is still strong. Due 
to the slack flour market, bran is scarce, 
and mills are having difficulty in sup- 
plying the demand. Bran is worth $34 
per ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $36, f.o.b., 
Colorado common points. ‘ Shorts are 
selling at 10c per cwt more. 


NOTES 

Despite the poor demand for grain in 
the export market, more shipments have 
been handled through Denver this season 
than ever before, and this market is 
growing at a rapid rate. 

The state agricultural bureau reports 
local condition of winter wheat in Colo- 
rado is only 67 per cent, against 73 per 
cent a year ago. Very high winds have 
prevailed this week through the dry 
farming territory of eastern Colorado. 


J. W. Conley, of the Conley-Ross 
Grain Co., Denver, was elected president 
of the Denver Grain Exchange at the 
annual meeting held on March 12, and 
C. B. Rader was re-elected secretary. 
This exchange is one of the few in the 
country that charges no dues and levies 
no assessments, and its stock during the 
past year has shown an increase in value 
of $65 per share. 

The out-of-town visitors at the annual 
meeting of the Denver Grain Exchange 
were as follows: George Irwin, manager 
Fort Collins (Colo.) Flour Mills; Harry 
Kelly, manager Model Flour Mills, Gree- 
ley John Dalziel, manager Eaton (Volo.) 
Flour Mills; Ray Couzens, manager Farr 
Produce Co., Greeley; Robert Strang, 
Moody-Warren Commission Co. Fort 
Collins; J. R. Forsyth, ri manager 
Longmont Farmers’ Milling & Elevator 
Co., Longmont; Carey Cook, manager 
Longmont Farmers’ Milling & Elevator 
Co., Fort Collins; C. B. Seldomridge, 
ap ae Grain Co., Colorado Springs; 


ae reer A. McClelland Co., 
Pueblo;'H. D. Williams, Farmers’ Flour 
Mills, Berthoud. 





Thirty thousand bags of California rice 
were imported by Japan in 1922 for the 
manufacture of sake. 
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THE ROLL CALL 


Record to Date on Steadily Increasing Use of ‘‘Bread is the Best and Cheapest 
Food” in Advertising and on Packages 


Use Proposed Oct. 11, 1922, in “As History May Be Written” 


PRINTED ON EVERY BREAD WRAPPER 
Ward-Campbell system of 41 bakeries, with an output of 10,000,000 loaves per 





week. 
Nafziger Baking Company, nine bakeries. 
Bake-Rite. Bakeries, El Reno and Enid, Oklahoma. 


PRINTED ON FLOUR SACKS AND IN ADVERTISING 


Rodney Milling Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Seaboard Flour Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

North Bend Milling Company, North Bend, Nebraska. 

Red Star Milling Company, Wichita, Kansas. 

Thompson Milling Company, Lockport, New York. 

Williamson Milling Company, Clay Center, Kansas. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Company, Buhler, Kansas. 

Enns Milling Company, Inman, Kansas. 

Blair Milling Company, Atchison, Kansas. 

Leavenworth Milling Company, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Robinson Milling Company, Salina, Kansas. 

Arkansas yg | Milling Company, Arkansas City, Kansas. 

Snell Mill & Grain Company, Clay Center, Kansas. 

Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. . 

Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas. 

Arnold-Madaus Milling Company, Sterling, Kansas. 

Bay State Milling Company, Winona, Minnesota. 

Wm. Kelly Milling Company, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Crete Mills, Crete, Nebraska. 

Goerz Flour Mills Company, Newton, Kansas. 

Lyons Milling Company, Lyons, Kansas. 

Rea-Patterson Milling Company, Coffeyville, Kansas. 

Maney Milling Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Moundridge Milling Company, Moundridge, Kansas. 

Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas. 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Company, El Reno, Oklahoma. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Company, Whitewater, Kansas. 

Boonville Mills, Boonville, Missouri. 

Keystone Milling Company, Larned, Kansas. 

El Reno Mill & Elevator Company, El Reno, Oklahoma. 

Delphos Milling Company, Delphos, Kansas. 

Acme Milling Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Hastings Mills, Hastings, Nebraska. 

Oakdale Milling Company, Oakdale, Nebraska. 

New Era Milling Company, Arkansas City, Kansas. 

Gibbon Roller Mills, Gibbon, Nebraska. 

Wellington Milling & Elevator Company, Wellington, Kansas. 

Stanard-Tilton Milling Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wabasha Roller Mill Company, Wabasha, Minnesota. 

Kansas Flour Mills Company (at all mills, including Anthony Mills, Anthony, Kan- 
sas, Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, Goodlander Mills, Fort Scott, Kansas, King- 
man Mills, Kingman, Kansas, Pratt Mills, Pratt, Kansas, Moses Brothers Mills, Great 
Bend, Kansas, Cherokee Mills, Cherokee, Oklahoma). 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Company, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 


USED IN ADVERTISING 


Mercantile Service Corporation, Pueblo, Colorado. 
Pueblo Bread Company, Pueblo, Colorado. 

Pueblo Flour Mills, Pueblo, Colorado. 

Blish Milling Company, Seymour, Indiana. 

Midland Flour Milling Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Hunter Milling Company, Wellington, Kansas. 
Russell-Miller Milling Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Jackman Roller Mills, Minneapolis, Kansas. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
The Reserve Inc., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Royal Milling Company, Great Falls, Montana. 

Ansted & Burk Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


PRINTED ON ENVELOPES 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company, at all factories and branches. 

ON LETTERS TO MILLERS 
Millers’ National Federation. 











Style in which all envelopes used by Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. are back-printed on the flap 








Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 


1916-17 1915-16 





September ..... 697,379 360,959 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 
October «...3..% 855,232 659,167 570,479 590,526 536,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 
November ...... 1,214,462 855,957 744,169 784,951 555,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 
December ...... 1,462,651 747,505 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 695,169 801,974 
January ........ 1,025,357 631,821 703,641 387,712 995,931 885,764 645,214 719,127 
February ....... 779,418 665,111 622,730 236,199 450,158 991,611 -440,195 918,207 
MEATOR. .iccccccc’ § eveccs 986,450 820,730 236,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 
BDTID cc vccceccics ‘Seecce 512,377 635,417 148,319 608,774 1,139,574 537,728 366,672 
BE = cine ahh Khcnss.. snooce 617,301 617,740 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 
SOMO ccscsccevye § sevcee 764,625 635,319 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 367,319 779,721 
TOF evescictsve ~~ cbvdes 486,115 465,264 433,197 1,195,116 778,337 936,491 621,689 
Augtst ......6+ ceccve 691,201 453,572 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 

Totals....... *6,034,499 7,878,589 6,886,560 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 


*Six months. 
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CHAIN STORE PROBLEM 


A common question heard in Chicago 
flour circles is “What will the chain store 
competition lead to?” Without a doubt 
these concerns are making inroads upon 
the business of flour handlers as well as 
bakers. One of them, in last Sunday’s 
newspapers, ran large advertisements of- 
fering its private brand of flour at sev- 
enty-nine cents per twenty-four and a 
half-pound sack, a sixteen-ounce loaf 
of milk bread at five cents, and a twenty- 
four-ounce loaf at eight cents. It also 
advertised that its annual flour sales ex- 
ceed three hundred million pounds, 
and that during the previous week its 
bread sales had passed all previous rec- 
ords, totaling over seven hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

Flour dealers catering to the family 
trade in particular are feeling this com- 
petition, as ~—- find it extremely diffi- 
cult to meet the bargain prices being 
quoted by the chain store companies. 
Retail bakers whose shops are in the same 
neighborhood as these stores also are 
noticing a falling off in their bread 
sales. The smaller bakers are not in a 
position to compete with these prices, 
and many of them are also feeling the 
effects of the bargain sales of flour, 
which have attracted the housewives and 
made home baking more popular. 





FLOUR CONDITIONS 


Flour trade was generally quiet and 
featureless the past week, with the ma- 
jority of dealers still reporting only a 
limited call. In a few quarters, how- 
ever, some improvement was noticeable 
in the trade with smaller bakers and re- 
tail grocers. The prices offered by these 
concerns were no doubt very attractive, 
and the slight improvement was attribut- 
ed mainly to this. 

Although the trade as a whole con- 
tinues to buy sparingly and only as need- 
ed, there seems to be a little better feel- 
ing, and prospects for some improvement 
in the local market appear brighter than 
for some time. February was a very 
dull month for Chicago flour dealers, 
but a number of them say that business 
in March should be decidedly better, and 
that sales so far this month are in excess 
of the same period the preceding month. 

Shipping directions are hard to obtain, 
and many buyers are still averse to fur- 
nish specifications on old bookings. Mill 
representatives continue to give as much 
attention to getting directions as to going 
after new business. 

Only a limited call is noticeable for 
soft wheat flours. Cracker bakers are 
buying sparingly, most of them having 
their temporary needs covered. Prices 
are being held at firm levels, and there 
is not the keen competition between soft 
winter mills as is the case with manufac- 
turers of other flours. Neither do the 
soft wheat mills seem willing to sacri- 
fice values to any extent to attract buy- 
ers. 

No apparent change in export trade is 
noticeable, and few cables are being re- 
ceived in this territory. Scattered sales 
of clears are being made right along but, 
on the whole, over-sea business is in- 
active. A local mill has received some 
inquiries from the United Kingdom and 
Greece, but bids were too much out of 
line to be considered. 

Although the demand for rye flours is 
not active, several dealers report fair 
sales this week to jobbers. Stocks are 


not considered heavy, but buyers r- 
ally have not shown much dispositio to 


do more than cover current requirements. 
The local rye flour production totaled 
7,000 bbls again this week. Mills have a 
fair amount of orders on their books, 
and report directions as quite good. 
White rye is quoted at $4.25@4.75; me- 
dium, $4@4.35; dark, $3.45@3.60. 

The market for semolinas is feature- 

less. Some sales are reported, but de- 
mand is restricted to near-by and press- 
ing requirements. The trade is pretty 
well taken care of for about 60 days, 
and directions are fair. No. 2 semolina 
is quoted at $5.50@5,80; No. 3 semolina, 
$5.35@5.60; durum flour, $5; clear, 
$4.20@4.30. 
‘ Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.30@6.70, 
standard patent $5.85@6.50, first clear 
$5@5.40, second clear $3.50@4.10; hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6.10, 95 per 
cent patent 40@5.80, straight $5@ 
5.25, first clear $4.50@4.90; soft winter 
short patent $6.10@6.50, straight $5.75@ 
6.10, first clear $4.70@5.15. 


MILLFEED 

There is an easier undertone to the 
market, and one important northwestern 
mill reduced its price on bran and stand- 
ard middlings $1 ton, but other mills are 
still holding at firm levels. There is no 
active call, however, and buyers are onl 
showing interest in transit feed, althoug 
this demand is also less active. There is 
scattered buying by those who want to 
replenish their stocks, but generally the 
trade is only taking on what it can use. 

Offerings from the Northwest are 
more free, and a number of mills in 
that territory are also quoting April at 
a discount, but the trade is not taking 
hold very freely. 

Business with mixed feed manufactur- 
ers has picked up the last few days. 
Stocks are light, and the trade has been 
coming in quite freely this week, mainly 
for immediate and quick shipment. 

Spring bran is quoted at $30.50@31.50 
ton, hard winter bran $31@32, soft win- 
ter bran $31.50@32.50, flour middlings 
$33@34.50, red dog $35.50@36.65. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
March 11-17 ....... 40,000 25,000 63 
Previous week ..... 40,000 25,000 63 
YOO? ABO ..ccccsnece 40,000 30,000 75 
Two years ago..... 26,700 19,500 73 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was rather dull 
the past week. Millers showed little in- 
terest, attributed to some extent to 
scarcity of red winters, and also a lack 
of box cars. Very little red winter is 
being received here, and the better grades 
in particular are scarce. Some business 
was done with outside milling concerns, 
but this was restricted by moderate re- 
ceipts and the scarcity of empties. 

Elevator buyers were the chief takers 
of hard winters, and they bought fairly 
large quantities to go into store. Springs 
remain practically unchanged, with re- 
ceipts light and demand limited. Re- 
ceipts of all wheat during the past week 
totaled 147 cars, compared with 158 last 
week, and 108 a year ago. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red nomi- 
nally held at 9@13c over May; No. 3 
red, 7@9c over; Nos. 1 and 2 hard, 4@ 
Ic over; No. 3 hard, 1@2c under; No. 1 
dark northern, 3@10c over; No. 2 dark, 
2@6c over; No. 1 northern, May price 
to 5c over. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Prices continue downward, and another 
decline of $1@2 was recorded the past 
week. Crushers are now quoting meal 
on a basis of $45 ton, f.o.b., Chica 
while resellers are holding at $46@46.50. 
The call for meal is limited, with sales 





scattered and for single cars only. Mills 
in this territory have been operating 
somewhat heavier of late, due to the brisk 
demand for oil, but this is not expected 
to be of long duration, as receipts of 
flaxseed are very limited. It is reported 
that several mills have Argentine seed in 
transit, and it is generally thought that 
the foreign seed is being used quite ex- 
tensively. 

CORN PRODUCTS 


Less activity is reported in demand, 
but mills say that business is fair for 
this time of year. The trade, however, 
is merely taking on current requirements. 
Mills have enjoyed a nice business so 
far this year, and at the present time 
operations are normal, with directions 
coming in satisfactorily. There is an 
entire absence of inquiries from abroad, 
and the export trade is quieter than for 
some time. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.85@1.87y, 
per cwt, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $1.75, white and yellosr cream 
meal $1.75, pearl and granulated hominy 
$1.75@1.80, oatmeal $2.95, jute, car lots, 
sae Chicago; rolled oats, $2.65 per 90-Ib 
sack. 


JOLIET MACARONI CO. 


B. S. Scotland, owner of the Joliet 
(Ill.) Macaroni Co., is completing in- 
stallation of equipment that gives a ca- 
pacity in finished products requiring 321 
bbls of flour daily. The plant is being 
remodeled and enlarged, and when the 
alternations are all completed it will be 
one of the largest and best equipped in 
this territory. It is so arranged that the 
product is not touched from the time 
it leaves the press until it reaches the 
consumer. 


SUN DODGERS’ CLUB 


An organization is being formed by 
radio enthusiasts in Chicago, the purpose 
of which is to furnish radio sets to poor 
and crippled children. The regular 
membership fee is $5, all of which is used 
to furnish radio sets, arrangements hav- 
ing been made with manufacturers to 
furnish a good crystal set at that price. 
A charter membership costs $50, which 
will be used for the same purpose. 

Truman W. Brophy, Jr., secretary of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
was the first regular member and also 
the first one to secure a charter member- 
ship. He stated that, Thursday evening 
(March 15), $1,275 were raised, mainly in 
Chicago territory. 

HAYES GRAIN & COMMISSION CO. 

F. W. Martin, president and general 
manager of the Hayes Grain & Commis- 
sion Co. of Illinois, Chicago, recently pur- 
chased all of the stock in the Illinois 
corporation, which formerly was held by 
principals of the Hayes Grain & Com- 
mission Co. of Little Rock, Ark. There 
still continues the friendliest feeling be- 
tween the two concerns, but the Chicago 
firm is now independent of the Little 
Rock company. Mr. Martin handles all 
grades of millfeed, linseed oil meal and 
cottonseed meal. 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB TO MEET 


A meeting of the Chicago Flour Club 
will be held on Wednesday evening, — 
4, at the Atlantic Hotel, at 6:30. he 
speaker will be Samuel M. Myers, an 
attorney, who is well known to the mem- 
bers of the organization. He will discuss 
contracts, bad checks, the bulk sales law, 
and attachments. 

NOTES 

Charles Meyer, Chicago flour broker, 
returned on March 14 from St. Louis. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange of Chi- 
cago held a meeting Wednesday evening, 
March 14. 

K. L. Burns, president Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., was in Chicago 
this week. 

F. A. Ruenitz, of the —— 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was a recent visitor 
in Chicago. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., mill- 
feed, Chicago, spent several days in Min- 
neapolis recently, 

J. Hattersley, Jr.,. of J. Hattersley & 
Co., St. Louis, was a Chicago visitor 
during the week. 

J. E. Herbert, Chicago flour distribu- 
tor, who has been confined to his home 


for several weeks, is back again at his 
office. 








M. Lee Marshall, president Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, left op 
March 14 for Kansas City. 

William Fulton, president Mills of 
Albert Lea Co., Inc., Minneapolis, was 
in Chicago this week on’ business. 

L. K. Eaton, Chicago manager W ash- 
burn-Crosby Co., has returned from a 
four weeks’ vacation trip in Florida. 

F. D. Cary, president Nye & Jenks 
Grain Co., Chicago, has returned from 
a three weeks’ vacation trip in Florida, 

A. L. Goetzmann, of the A. L. Goetz- 
mann Co., Inc., Minneapolis, stopped off 
in Chicago on March 15 on his way to 
Philadelphia. 

L. W. Newton, sales manager Chapin 
& Co., mixed feed manufacturers, Chica- 

o, is in the East on a business trip for 
is company. 

Ralph Denio, vice president and gen- 
eral manager J. W. Denio Milling Co, 
Sheridan, Wyo., spent several days in 
Chicago recently. 

H. E. Reid, sales manager Kansas City 


(Mo.) Milling Co., was in this market | 


during the week en route east on a busi- 
ness trip for his company. 

Herman F. Wright, manager flour mill 
department American Hominy Co., Chi- 
cago, returned recently from a business 
trip through southern markets. 

H. P. Gallaher, vice president and 
manager Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor at the Chicago office of his com- 
pany. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager Bald- 
win Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was 
in the Chigago market this week, and left 
for Toledo and other central states 
points. 

The Chicago Board of Trade members 


this week voted in favor of increasing | 


the transfer fee to $500, part of which 
is to go into a fund for the retirement 
of memberships below a certain price. 

Senator McNary, of Oregon, visited the 
Chicago Board of Trade this week. He 
is a member of the Senate committee on 
agriculture, and showed considerable in- 
terest in the activities of the exchange. 

G. C. Minter, of the Chicago office of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., returned from 
Hot Springs, Ark., this week. He was 
forced to take a leave of absence a few 
weeks ago, but is feeling much improved 
and is back at his desk. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., called 
on the firm’s Chicago representative, P. 
P. Croarkin & Son, March 12. Mr. Arm- 
strong was returning to the mill from a 
two months’ trip through eastern mar- 
kets. 

Nat C. Murray, chief statistician of 
the crop reporting service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, |ias 
resigned to become statistician and crop 
reporter for Clement, Curtis & Co., Chi- 
cago. He succeeds the late P. S. Good- 
man. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, returned 
on March 15 from Washington and New 
York. While in New York he attended 
the reunion of the former members of 
the Food Administration held in that 
city on March 8, 

Among visitors at the Chicago oftice 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. this week 
were: J. H. Mulliken, director, E. C. 
Best, traffic manager; M. H. Strothmin, 
assistant traffic manager, of Minneapolis, 
and W. W. Cavagna, manager of the 
Cincinnati office. 

It is reported that active members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade have ex- 
pressed themselves as being in favor of 
the plan proposed to accumulate a fund 
for a new building through fees paid on 
trades. It is stated that about 400 mem- 
bers have sent in cards, of which only a 
very limited number opposed the plan. 

The Charter Gas Engine Co., Sterling, 
Ill., has purchased the Mietz oil en- 
gine, also known as Mietz & Weiss, busi- 
ness of the August Mietz Corporation 
and the Reliance Oil Engine Corpora- 
tion, of New York City. It is moving 
all physical assets from New York io 
Sterling, Ill., and also is enlarging its 
plant there. 

The House of Correction, Chicago, 
will open bids on March 28 for Minnc- 
sota hard wheat patent flour that may be 
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ired during the quarter beginning 
April 1. Feat is to be packed in jute 
sacks, 140 lbs, and to be inspected to 
sample by the Chicago Board of Trade 
four inspector. All bidders are re- 
quired to submit at least a 10-lb sample 
not later than 4 p.m., March 27. 


WISCONSIN 

Mu.wavkee, Wis.—But for the interest 
aroused by the resumption of strength in 
the wheat market on March 16 and 17, 
four trade in the week of March 11-17 
would have been narrow, for a proces- 
sion of storms, worse in effect than has 
been recorded in several years, made it 
extremely difficult to transact business by 
mail, telephone or telegraph, and to get 
cars and move them forward to destina- 
tion. At first Milwaukee was the center 
of an unusually heavy blizzard originat- 
ing on March 11, which virtually cut off 
this city from the outside world for 
nearly 48 hours. Then came storms of 
similar intensity which affected many 
other territories. Mill representatives on 
the roid were not able either to go from 
place to place or to maintain the usual 
connections with headquarters. So far 
as choked means of communication per- 
mitted, inquiry was more active on March 
16 an’ 17 than for 10 days previous, due 
to the bullish tone of the markets. 

A xzood many customers have been 
shop}'ng around in the past week or two, 
judging by the number and character of 
inquiries. As a rule these named such 
low bids that they received scant atten- 
tion, )ut they manifested the bearish feel- 
ing «mong buyers. Judging by the 
amount of business placed, stocks are not 
near any danger point and customers tem- 
porarily were more or less disinterested. 

Business remained fairly well divided 
between family and bakers patent. Prices 
most of the week were easy and un- 
chanved, but turned firmer and closed 
10@\5c bbl higher. At the close, on 
March 17, fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at $6.70 
@7.50, and straight at $6.30@6.75, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks. 

Clears are strong to 10@15c bbl higher. 
First clear was nominally quoted at $5.35 
@5.60, and second at $4.10@5.10, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The spread between spring and Kansas 
flour has narrowed slightly. Jobbers re- 
port a fair demand. At the close, on 
March 17, fancy brands of hard winter 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.65@6.85, 
and straight at $6.30@6.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
March 11-17 ....... 16,000 1,000 7 
Previous week ..... 16,000 9,600 60 
Last year vedaccaas 16,000 7,000 44 
Two years ago..... 24,000 5,910 25 
Three yeara ago.... 24,000 4,500 19 
Four years ago..... 18,000 12,000 67 
Five years ago..... 16,000 500 4 


The ability of lake transit lines to keep 
vessels operating with less interruption 
or delay than railroads under unfavor- 
able weather conditions helped to sustain 
the flour movement at- Milwaukee. Ship- 
ments in the week ended March 17 were 
18,320 bbls, compared with 17,920 in the 
previous week and 12,620 last year; re- 
ceipts were 12,600 bbls, against 17,940 in 
the previous week and 17,450 last year. 


MILLFEED 

While demand has fallen off, local mills 
are still oversold and are not making any 
offers on spot stuff. At the same time 
few of them are disposed to commit 
themselves far ahead on deferred. 

_Deliveries since March 1 have been rela- 
tively heavy, with the result that mills 
have disposed of most of their orders for 
J anuary and February shipment and are 
<a fairly well cleaned up on sched- 
uled shipments. There is a lot of feed 
in transit or in warehouses because of 
the heavy buying movement of the past 
month to six weeks, which will enable the 
trade to meet needs between now and 
May 1, 

Bran stands at a slight premium over 
middlings, although th are easier. 
While bran is unchanged to 50c ton lower, 
middlings are 50c ton lower. Flour mid- 
dlings and red dog are -unchanged but 
less firm. Rye feed declined 50c, and 
hominy feed is unchanged. Oil meal is 
$1@1.50 ton lower, with cottonseed meal 
easier and 50c off. Reground oat feed is 
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firmer to 50c ton higher, being the only 
grade showing any strength. ills quote 
bran at $29.50@31 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $29.50@30.50, flour middlings $32 
@33, red dog $34@35, and rye middlings 
$28@28.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

The movement of millfeed at Milwau- 
kee was smaller, due largely to the traf- 
fic handicaps imposed by storms. Ship- 
ments were 5,197 tons, compared with 
10,589 in the previous week and 7,172 last 
year; receipts were 120 tons, against 330 
in the previous week and 600 last year. 


RYE FLOUR 


Trade in rye flour continues inactive, 
although the strength in cash and op- 
tion rye on March 16-17 aroused better 
inquiry. Production has dropped to a 
low point. The weekly average output 
from Jan. 1 to March 1 was 1,000 bbls, 
since which time it has been only 500 
bbls per week. Export demand is negli- 
gible and, while a good many offers are 
coming from the East, the prices named 
are far out of line. Since they repre- 
sent less than cost, they find few accept- 
ances. Prices are 5@l5c bbl higher, 
white patent making the greatest ad- 
vance. At the close, on March 17, pure 
white was quoted at $5.35@5.45, straight 
at $4.80@4.90, and dark at $3.75@4.50, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


Operations of corn mills are sustained 
mainly by the demands upon the feed de- 
partments, for trade in corn goods re- 
mains slack, although considerable busi- 
ness could be transacted were millers 
disposed to accept the fair number of 
bids being made for bulk lots. These 
name prices so far under mill views 
that little business results. The rela- 
tively high price commanded by hominy 
feed has kept the price of corn goods 
down, yet bids are not far above the 
feed basis. At the close, on March 10, 
corn flour was quoted at $1.85, corn meal 
at $1.90, and corn grits at $1.90, in 100- 
Ib sacks. 

NOTES 


The Rose Milling Co., Wild Rose, re- 
cently amended its corporate articles 
providing for an increase in capitaliza- 
tion to $30,000. 

The Loomans-Rossman Co., Waupun, 
has amended its corporate articles to ex- 
tend the scope of its business to embrace 
flour, feed and grain. 

Philip Orth, president Philip Orth Co., 
a leading flour jobbing firm of Milwau- 
kee, has returned with Mrs, Orth from 
an extended trip in Mexico. 

W. F. Steele, Columbus, Ohio, who is 
now on the road for the Minneapolis 
Milling Co., was in Milwaukee on March 
16 to renew acquaintances and to attend 
the conference of rye millers. 

The N. B. Gaston Sons Co., Beloit, 
manufacturer of scales and other weigh- 
ing devices, has started work on the re- 
construction of its plant, which was bad- 
ly damaged by fire in February. 

John H. Crittenden, one of the most 
prominent figures in the milling and 
grain industry of Milwaukee for many 
years, has retired from active participa- 
tion in the business of John B. A. Kern 
& Sons, Inc., of which he has been vice 
president and general manager. 

Faustin Prinz, head of the Prinz & Rau 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, who has been in a 
sanitarium for several weeks, has re- 
turned to his home much improved in 
health. Mr. Prinz is spending some time 
in his office every day, but for the time 
being is obliged to take things easy. 

A resolution favoring the continuance 
of the daylight saving plan was adopted 
by the directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce at its monthly meeting on 
March 18. A city ordinance enacted in 
1921 making the advanced time schedule 
in the summer months official will expire 
unless the electorate at the spring pri- 
maries on April 3 is favorable to its con- 
tinuance, as its effect was for only two 


years. 
> L. E. Meyer. 





DEATH OF GRAIN DEALER 
Omana, Nes.—John B. Swearigen, 64 
years old, president of the United Grain 
Co. and former president of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, died March 14 at his 
home here. 
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The financial and business outlook was 
never more interesting at this season, 
and there are excellent grounds for be- 
lieving that increased prosperity will be 
witnessed during most of 1923. This 
does not mean that all groups of trade 
will be prosperous and that there will 
not be occasional setbacks, but the mo- 
mentum is so great at the moment as to 
indicate that new high production rec- 
ords will be reported from time to time. 

While the strong points outnumber the 
weak ones, it would be foolish to suggest 
that everything was clear sailing ahead. 
On the contrary, there are numerous 
sources of potential danger, and shrewd 
bankers everywhere are realizing the ne- 
cessity of going slowly and doing what 
is possible to check inflation. 

It is apparent that the nation’s loan 
account from now on will need watch- 
ing. At times when business is brisk 
and new high production records are be- 
ing made, it is easy for men to forget 
the lessons of previous years and to 
think only of present profits. 


GENUINE GOOD TIMES 


One of the amazing records of the 
automobile industry was that showing 
that the February output of pleasure 
cars and trucks was actually 125 per 
cent greater than during the same month 
of 1922. Furthermore, it was only twice 
exceeded in the country’s history. This 
gain, however, may be restricted later 
by the growing labor shortage and the 
difficulty of securing early supplies of 
steel and other material. 

The country is making excellent prog- 
ress, and the time is apparently not far 
distant when various steel mills will be 
forced to push production in other direc- 
tions. The labor shortage is assuming 
inconvenient proportions and it is prob- 
ably true that many of the automobile 
makers at Detroit and elsewhere would 
gladly pay a liberal premium for the 
services of skilled mechanics. The Amer- 
ican made automobile of today is gain- 
ing tremendous prestige abroad, but it 
requires an expert artisan to put it in 
shape. 

The automobile industry as a whole 
is making headway, and it is not im- 
probable that manufacturers will suc- 
ceed sooner or later in reducing the waste 
and expense involved in making a high 
allowance on secondhand cars that are 
turned in for new makes. The typewrit- 
er manufacturers have had the same 
problem to wrestle with, and they have 
succeeded in heavily reducing the ex- 
pense of handiing secondhand machines. 


WAGE INCREASES 


Large employers in various sections 
have increased wages, and there is no 
telling how much further this will go. 
There is very little talk nowadays of 
effecting wage reductions, and with liv- 
ing costs as high as they are, there is no 
reason to suppose that such a reduction 
would be either a safe or sound proposi- 
tion at this time. It is evident, however, 
that there must be some curtailment of 
production costs before long, if the coun- 
try is to be spared inflation and the evils 
which result from it. 

The outstanding fact is that the Ameri- 
can people will not tolerate excessive 
commodity prices or charges for food or 
necessaries of life. It looks as if there 
would be a good deal of expert investiga- 
tion carried through by various organi- 
zations within the next few months in 
the effort to hold production costs in 
check and to prevent them from advanc- 
ing to a level at which the buying public 
would show the kind of resentment which 
was such a factor in forcing ruinous de- 
flation in 1920 and the early months of 
1921. 

Much depends upon the foreign de- 
mand for American products and ma- 
terial and, unless all signs fail, there will 
be interesting developments in the for- 
eign market for American merchandise 
before many months have elapsed. It is 
a situation. that deserves to be very 


carefully studied by business men and 
others interested in safeguarding the 
country from the evils of inflation and 
the happy-go-lucky price advances which 
proved to be such an unfortunate de- 
velopment during the deflation period 
of two years ago. 


WORLD FINANCE 


There are excellent reasons for be- 
lieving that various international confer- 
ences between business men and finan- 
ciers of the United States and Great 
Britain will develop better working con- 
ditions for foreign trade before long. 
The foreign exchange situation, except 
that of Germany, is gradually improving, 
and the sharp rise in the New York 
quotation for London exchange has been 
a factor of great importance, making 
it easier for American buyers to stock up 
with American products and arrange for 
large buying orders executed in the New 
York market. 

While there have been many unwise 
things said about foreign trade develop- 
ments, the outstanding fact is that this 
is a highly specialized business which 
cannot be learned in a month or two by 
ambitious financiers of the “rush and 
ready” variety. There are excellent rea- 
sons for believing, however, that Ameri- 
can trade abroad will show a good deal 
of expansion before the close of 1923 
unless there should be unfortunate de- 
velopments in the foreign situation with- 
in the next six months. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 

Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 


r——000’s omitted———,, Per ct. 


1923— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
January ...... 1,161 7,296 42 
1922— 
December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
Octeber ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September .... 1,301 25,987 18 
PO See 1,169 33,703 14 
2a 921 14,953 22 
GD 04% e0.0008 932 14,006 23 
BE 00-0 bseses 1,089 9,366 34 
BOON cccccses 1,198 4,857 53 
Pee 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ......« 1,099 10,038 33 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ....... 1,873 58,537 13 | 
. TOT 1,238 24,842 19 
SUD ccccvcece 1,546 25,235 22 
fer 1,265 25,032 18 
pS Pee 1,591 17,641 29 
i eer 1,370 14,599 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
SORUBTT 200.00 1,280 21,345 21 
1920— 
December .... 952 25,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,035 16 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 
Septembe~.... 938 30,771 12 
AMBU 222.00. 1,107 27,570 16 
TAF cecodeces 2,404 23,838 31 
By fiscal years— 
sD ae 9,118 120,501 26 
1931-32........ 15,797 208,321 26 
OS Sa 16,183 293,268 20 
SER s .ccndne 21,651 122,431 44 
1918-19........ 24,190 178,583 38 
1917-18........ 21,880 34,119 74 
BORG-47. 2.222% 11,943 149,831 26 
1915-16........ 15,521 173,274 29 
PD) ae 16,183 259,643 22 
US | Se 11,821 92,394 37 
1912-13........ 11,395 91,603 36 
ES See 11,006 30,160 62 
OT err 10,129 23,729 66 
1909-10........ 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,521 66,923 44 
1907-08........ 13,927 100,371 38 
1906-07........ 15,585 76,569 48 
By calendar years— 
Sara 15,025 164,692 29 
eee 16,801 280,058 20 
BPO vcncszceces 19,854 218,280 29 
NG 5 4i6-4% 9.96 <5 26,450 148,086 45 
Bo csveveseces 21,707 111,177 47 
| >) ee 13,926 106,196 37 
BEE cbcocvevas 14,379 154,050 30 
| Perr 16,681 206,830 26 
Serer 12,769 173,862 25 
Be coveewcses 12,278 99,509 36 
OO Sa 10,622 61,655 44 
eee 11,258 669 65 
EE 8,370 24,257 61 
Se ee 9,688 48,490 47 
DPOB oc cccrecccs 13,013 92,780 39 
cnccneevors 15,277 91,384 43 


1 
*Seven months. 
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AUSTRALIAN STANDARDS 
Chambers of C ce Consider Fixing Re- 





quirements as to Fair Average Quality 
Wheat—Ocean Rates Reduced 


Me sourne, Vicrorta, Feb. 12.—Dur- 
ing the last two or three weeks the corn 
trade sections of the chambers of com- 
merce in the several states have given 
attention to the fixation of fair average 
quality wheat standards—the basis on 
which the grain produced in the different 
states is disposed of locally as well as on 
the English and continental markets. 

The standard decided upon in South 
Australia is 6114 lbs to the imperial 
bushel, compared with 60 lbs (the lowest 
on record for the state) last year. In 
New South Wales a standard of 61 lbs 
has been accepted, and in Western Aus- 
tralia 62 Ibs. 

A report from New South Wales in- 
timates that, as on former occasions, no 
red wheat was included in the samples 
from which the standard was deter- 
mined. Its exclusion was due partly to 
the fact that, until the last two seasons, 
comparatively little red wheat was pro- 
duced in the mother state, but more par- 
ticularly because it is deemed to be un- 
desirable to encourage the production 
of red wheat, which is not appreciated 
by London buyers, who have urged the 
commonwealth farmers to grow white 
wheats only. 

The inclusion of red wheat in cargoes 
forwarded from New South Wales last 
season resulted in claims being made by 
the buyers on the ground that the wheat 
supplied was not up to the f.a.q. stand- 
ard, which claims were indorsed by the 
arbitrators. 

In the latter part of January the man- 
agement of the Commonwealth govern- 
ment line of steamers announced reduc- 
tions in freight rates from continental 
ports to Australia. This followed the 
reductions in rates on cargo from the 
United Kingdom to Australia. Thus the 
rates all round have been brought into 
line. 

The New South Wales voluntary wheat 
pool has reduced the price of wheat for 
flour for export 3d, making the price 
5s 5%d per bu. The arrangement be- 
tween the pool and the millers is designed 
to assist the latter to meet the competi- 
tion of the other states for over-sea 
trade. There is a proviso—which partly 
discounts the concession—that a miller 
requiring wheat for export flour must 
take an equal quantity of wheat at the 
full price of that for flour for consump- 
tion within the state. The allowance is 
given in the form of a rebate. 

After having made a comprehensive 
tour of the wheat stacks at the countr 
railway stations in Victoria and Sout 
Australia, the governor of the Common- 
wealth Bank announced that he was well 
satisfied with the condition of the stacks 
and the provision made for their pro- 
tection from mice and the weather. He 
stated that the wheat was being rapidly 
moved to the seaboard, and that, ex- 
cept for millers’ requirements, the bulk 
of the voluntary pool wheat should be 
shipped. 

Inquiries reveal that in Victoria—and 
the conditions here apply rather general- 
ly to the other states as well—growers 
this season have not been free sellers of 
wheat, and the quantity held in storage 
on their account is unusually large. In 
consequence of the disinclination to sell, 
exports of wheat from Victoria during 
January totaled only 543,866 ctls, or 906,- 
443 bus, compared with 1,860,825 ctls 
(3,101,375 bus) for the corresponding 
month of 1922. Nevertheless, the milling 
trade fared appreciably better than in 
January of last year, the respective ex- 
port figures having been 305,701 ctls 
(733,682 bus) and 199,455 ctls (461,892 
bus). Of the shipments made last 
month, 82,948 ctls of wheat and 91.584 of 
flour were destined for the United King- 
dom, Italy took 141,111 ctls of wheat, 
Egypt 76,240 ctls of flour, South Africa 
47,193 ctls, Java and Sumatra 40,151 
ctls, and 296,870 ctls of wheat were 
for orders. 

The present nominal quotation for 
wheat at Melbourne is about 5s 5d per 
bu. Parcels recently offered at 5s 414d 
have been cleared. The outlet for Vic- 
torian flour, based on ruling prices for 
wheat, is limited. The Millowners’ As- 
sociation’s price for flour is £12 per 
2,000 Ibs, 





A convincing indication of the sus- 
tained spending power of the people of 
Victoria is contained in the fact that, 
during the half year ended Dec. 31, im- 
ports to this state were worth £23,980,- 
218, or £8,543,384 more than in the corre- 
sponding six months of 1921. Exports, 
on the other hand, expanded satisfactor- 
ily, the total having been £16,015,624, 
compared with £13,768,172 for the a 
December period of 1921, this notwith- 
standing that the value of wheat ship- 
ments declined by £2,000,000, and that 
of flour £300,000. 

Cuartes J. MaTrHews. 





GERMAN GRAIN ACREAGE REDUCED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Internal condi- 
tions and territorial losses have reduced 
Germany’s grain growing area by 964,- 
062 acres, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from Consul 
John E. Kehl, Breslau. Before the war 
Germany imported American wheat to 
blend with the home grown cereal, and 
it is stated that now larger imports will 
be made necessary by reason of lost farm 
lands and decreased sowing. 

German firms are importing flour 
from Roumania, where the 1922 crop 
was abundant, the importation being 
more favorable, due to advantageous ex- 
change rates and lower transportation 
costs, than on purchases made in the 
United States. 

Reports that German farmers are 
holding grain for higher prices, the re- 
port states, seem to be substantiated. 

JoHn Marrinan. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce (November 
and December figures not yet issued): 
-— Wheat, bus—, 
From 


1922— Flour, bbls Canada Total 
October* ...... 60,684 2,566,109 2,566,109 
September* ... 41,823 782,448 782,448 
August ....... 40,681 1,161,507 1,151,507 
Pe 45,867 38,070,434 3,070,434 
PD scncsvaneee 63,787 1,609,876 1,609,876 
WE ntccenasee 61,287 1,231,032 1,231,032 
ASTM wccccccse 61,140 483,063 483,063 
pS PETE EEE 65,648 2,673,267 2,673,267 
February ..... 64,069 199,304 199,304 
January ...... 117,527 3,119,580 3,119,583 

1921— 

December ..... 657,839 2,052,237 2,052,247 
November 82,605 1,184,776 1,184,776 
October ...... 45,756 878,115 878,115 
September .... 3,519 81,027 81,031 
pi eee 3,697 239,556 239,559 
SUID ccserssnve 2,270 713,669 713,669 
, eee 6,287 89,695 89,807 
De. Sentaene 47,851 1,902,667 1,902,667 
ADT scccosess 118,944 4,451,304 4,451,304 
March ........ 174,419 2,784,281 2,784,281 
February ..... 202,324 4,408,710 4,403,712 
JOBURTY. ..000% 220,443 4,504,856 4,504,856 

1920— 

December ..... 226,798 11,185,112 11,235,112 
November ..... 201,667 9,522,578 9,522,578 
October ....... 163,327 9,800,438 9,802,149 
September ...% 14,556 1,842,383 1,842,397 
yO Pee 17,871 170,274 364,827 
SOE vevesccese 26,397 36,798 100,334 
PUR coccdvece 39,283 124,137 283,010 
MBF cescsccves 20,940 410,155 474,891 
BET cccacceee 22,037 50,225 227,284 
ee 11,539 526,752 665,154 
February ..... 27,362 534,635 534,692 
January ...... 29,011 753,324 756,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 

1921-22..... 619,105 14,465,489 14,465,509 

1920-21..... 1,420,884 50,694,096 51,004,024 

1919-20..... 159,056 3,967,949 4,779,764 

1918-19..... 38,040 4,737,000 11,121,000 

1917-18..... 675,096 24,690,000 28,177,000 

1916-17..... 174,704 23,715,000 24,138,000 

1915-16..... 329,905 6,673,000 56,703,000 

1914-15..... 64,200 371,000 426,000 

1913-14..... 89,911 1,892,000 1,979,000 

1912-13..... 107,558 764,000 798,000 


O237......- 602,513 16,886,620 16,886,623 
1082........ 965,954 23,285,893 23,286,024 
1920........ 800,788 34,956,811 35,808,656 
1919. ... 660+ 16,623 5,345,000 7,910,000 
TOTS. .....6% 167,124 10,338,000 17,036,000 
1917........ 642,435 32,609,580 33,583,000 
1916.......- 185,000 8,221,551 8,572,000 
1916........ 244,000 4,020,669 4,052,000 
\ See 79,000 1,644,268 1,714,000 
1913........ 85,000 751,000 783,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
tTen months. 





1922 Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
breadstuffs into the United States during the 
10 months from Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 1922, as 
compared with those of the corresponding 
period in 1921, as officially reported: 


1922 1921 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 602,513 825,510 
Wheat, bus ..........+. 16,886,623 20,049,001 
COPm, DUB cscccdscccece 99,907 156,929 
GARR, TD a. on's one daveee 1,278,972 3,146,270 
Macaroni, vermicelli, 
Se ee 2,229,698 1,146,895 


Ried, WS occ cvscccccens 48,448,270 70,195,649 

NOTE.—Owing to delays incident to the 
operation of the new tariff law, the import 
figures for 1922 to the end of October were 
not issued until the middle of March. 
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MODERN FLOUR MILLING IN CHINA 


(Continued from page 1242.) 


Mr. Sing employed an American mill- 
er to install and operate this machinery. 
Being successful in this venture, he in- 
stalled another mill of the same make. 
Both of them are still in operation un- 
der the direction of W. Melville, who has 
had wide experience in flour milling both 
in the United States and China. 

The largest milling concern in China 
today is the Mow Sing & Foh Sing Flour 
Mills Company, whose fourteen modern 
mills have an aggregate daily capacity 
of more than eighteen thousand barrels. 
The company’s seven plants in Shanghai 
have a combined daily capacity of near- 
ly twelve thousand barrels. This firm 
has under its management two plants in 
Wusih, one in Hankow, one in Nantung- 
chow, one in Tsinan, one in Tientsin, and 
one in Tongchow. T. K. Yung, founder 
and general manager of the company, is 
known as the “flour king of China.” 

Next in importance among the Chinese 
milling concerns is the Chang Foong 
Flour Mill Co., whose two mills in Shang- 
hai have a combined daily capacity of 
two thousand three hundred and fifty 
barrels, a third plant in Wusih being 
capable of producing an additional six 
hundred cel twenty-five barrels daily. 

The largest milling plants in China are 
No. 2 and No. 7, of the Mow Sing & 
Foh Sing Company, at Shanghai, each 
with a daily capacity of three thousand 
barrels. These are twin mills, identical 
in size and equipment. They were de- 
signed by the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
which also furnished the machinery. 
Construction was by Chinese contractors, 
and the equipment was installed by na- 
tive millwrights under foreign supervi- 
sion. 

No. 8, the Foh Sing company’s third 
largest mill in Shanghai, was designed 
by the Nordyke & Marmon Company, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and has a daily ca- 
pacity of fifteen hundred barrels. Con- 
struction of the mill was carried on 
through Forbes & Company, the Nordyke 
& Marmon agency in Shanghai, and the 
machinery was installed under the su- 
pervision of N. G. Sanborn, using prin- 
cipally native labor. Machinery for sev- 
eral other large modern milling plants in 
China has been supplied by the Wolf 
Company, Chambersburg, Pa. and 
Sprout, Waldron & Company, Muncy, 
Pa., through their Shanghai agents, who 
are, respectively, Anderson, Meyer & 
Company, and Arnold Brothers. 

The Sprout, Waldron & Company mills 
in China follow: Yue Foong Flour Mill 
Company, Shanghai, fifteen hundred bar- 
rels daily capacity, built in 1920; Tai 
Foong Flour Mill Company, Tsining, 
Shantung province, twelve hundred bar- 
rels capacity, built in 1921; Yue Loon 
Flour Mill Co., Hankow, eight bantesd 
barrels, built in 1918; Yue Hwo Flour 
Mill Company, Tientsin, twelve hundred 
barrels, built in 1920, and Wei Yuen 
Flour Mill Co., Wusih, four hundred and 
fifty barrels, built in 1913. 

The Allis-Chalmers: mills in China, in 
addition to those already mentioned, in- 
clude most of those owned or operated 
by the Mow Sing and Foh Sing and af- 
filiated interests. Among them are the 
Foh Sing mills Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 5, and 
Mow Sing Nos. 2 and 4, ranging in ca- 
pacity from six hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred barrels per day; two of six hun- 
dred barrels each for the Min Nan Flour 
Mills Company; Chang Foong No. 1 mill, 
seven hundred and fifty barrels; the same 
company’s mills Nos. 2 and 5, each a 
double plant of eight hundred barrels 
capacity on each side; Chue Foong mill, 
seven hundred and fifty barrels; Yue 
Zun mill of four hundred barrels, and 
another of one thousand barrels capacity 
for which the Allis-Chalmers company 
has shipped the machinery but which is 
not yet in operation. 

“All of these later Chinese mills,” 
states a recent Allis-Chalmers company 
sales bulletin, “are housed in buildings 
of the most modern type, and in this 
respect as well as in character, complete- 
ness and efficiency of their equipment 
they stand comparison with the best mills 
the United States can show. In connec- 
tion with this it is interesting to note 
spouliaaic te ahaine. progressed corre- 
8 y in ity to operate their 
mills successfully. At first it was neces- 





sary to send experienced American sy- 
perintendents to oversee installation and 
operation of the mills. Now an Ameri- 
can miller exercises general supervision 
over several mills, but the individual 
mills are capably handled by native 
millers, and the machinery is installed 
by native millwrights with a little coach- 
ing by an American general foreman 
who looks after several plants. ‘he 
leading companies maintain well-equip ed 
laboratories for analyzing wheat and 
flour, and are constantly on the watch 
for anything that will help them to keep 
in line with the latest advances in mill- 
<, practice.” 

he Mow Sing & Foh Sing mills are 
operated under the superintendence of 
G. H. Akerman, an experienced foreign 
miller, who has been engaged in such 
work in China for fourteen years. ‘he 
following information has been furnis\ied 
by him concerning Foh Sing Mill Ne. 7, 
which is identical with No. 2: 

The building is eight stories high, and 
is of re-enforced concrete construction 
with wooden floors. The general layout 
of the plant includes elevator heads, 
twenty-two universal dividers for divid- 
ing stock to the sifters, and twelve per- 
fection dust collectors, taking care of all 
the dust from all purifiers, and elevator 
suction trunks on the eighth floor. On 
the seventh floor are sixteen Allis siftcrs, 
with eight centrifugal reels and nine pu- 
rifiers. The sixth floor has nine purifiers, 
eight centrifugal reels, six rebolting 
reels, four bran dusters, and four shorts 
dusters. 

On the fifth floor is a maze of spout- 
ing, with little else except fans and dust 
collectors for the roll suction. The 
fourth floor has twenty-two dou)le 
stands of nine by thirty-six rolls and 
twenty-seven double stands of nine by 
thirty rolls, all of the Allis type. Thirty- 
four stands are used on reductions and 
fifteen on breaks. On the third floor 
are the main shafting and drives, and thie 
flour packer bins. 

Twelve Reliance flour packers, elevator 
boats and an eighteen-inch belt conveyor, 
running the whole length of the packer 
row and extending into the warehouse 
for conveying flour from the packer 
floor, are situated on the second floor, 
which is of re-enforced concrete, the only 
one of its kind in the building. 

On the ground floor of the mill are 1o- 
cated three Reliance bran packers, stor- 
age bins for bran made during the night 
shift, and the wood and tin shops. Tlic 
cleaning department of the mill is in a 
separate part of the building. Electric- 
ity is the motive power for the entire 
mill. Other interesting features are the 
sprinkler system, supplied from a ninc 
thousand gallon tank on the roof, a pre- 
liminary wheat cleaning plant in the 
warehouse, and the immense storage de- 
partments, which have a capacity of 
three hundred thousand bushels of wheat 
and five hundred thousand bags of flour. 


(To be continued) 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 


Survey of Cereal Business and Part Playe: 
by United States in the Supply 
of Foodstuffs 


J. A. Le Clerc, foodstuffs division of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, has prepared the following in- 
formation concerning the South Ameri- 
can trade in cereals and cereal products: 

The two main factors which help or 
hinder our export trade with South 
America in grain and grain products 
are: (1) the geographic position of the 
countries of South America in their 
relation to the United States and in their 
relation to a natural competitor; (2) the 
nature of the crop production. 

ceding, as we must, that Argentina 





. Con 
is one of America’s chief grain and flour 


competitors, especially as regards the 
countries of South America, it may be 
seen from a glance at the map that Ar- 
gentina has certain natural advantages 
over the United States respecting trade 
with certain of the countries in that con- 
tinent, especially with Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, Chile, and southern Brazil. On the 
other hand, the United States can com- 
pete, and does compete more or less 
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Ming An Mill, Tsinan, China 


successfully, with Argentina in all other 
Sout!: American countries, and with re- 
spect to Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and Peru the advantage is all in our 
favor 

In the three great wheat growing coun- 
tries of South America—Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Chile—it is only when there 
is a crop failure that the United States 
stands any chance of doing much busi- 
ness in grains and grain products. 

The following table: shows the exports 
of wheat, wheat flour, and rice from the 





United States to the various South 
American countries during 1921: 
Wheat Rice, 
Countries Wheat, flour, metric 
of destination— bus bbls tons 
Colombia ivetsss.es 60,938 19,192 3,271 
Venezuela .. 4 116,411 989 
Guiana* och.) eaeas 63,587 139 
meesil .cues ..-1,655,906 260,718 ..... 
APHCNUIMA cossvacdss wooee ese 5,299 
Galle .sedutsasuchss 200 515 8,025 
MeuVia. «.Gadesabaae .-acees 19,210 22 
FOCU .. ccosmantiedasts 964,194 51,547 104 
Bouado? sicvvceness | cecee 48,833 cece 
*British, French and Dutch. 


Comparative figures showing the ex- 
ports of flour in 1922 from the United 
States, Canada, and Argentina to South 
American countries are as follows, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


Countries of Argen- 
destination— U. States Canada tina 
Colombia ........ 35 eee eee 
Venezuela ....... 82 100 
Gulana 060i 0sésies 42 163 eee 
Brasil .vécckanc ds 426 oes 455 
Paragual ies oss) 600 ooh 75 
Uruguae 2.44 sess sae eve 25 
Chile .cocvessbace 17 a 15 
Bolivia. ios cedawess 45 eee 5 
POre .vsuceaenses 100 . tee 
Bouade? sued cc'es 86 


Working from the basic points of 
these tables we may obtain a fair idea 
of the desirability of increasing our 
grain export market with our South 
American neighbors and the possibility 


of doing so. Beginning with the north- 
ern section of South America, we find 
that, from a geographic and economic 
standpoint, Colombia is favorably situ- 
ated for trade with the United States, 
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Foh Sing No. 5 Mill, Hankow, China 


Venezuela buys large quantities of for- 
eign flour, the majority of which in 1921 
came from the United States. In 1922, 
however, the sales of Canadian flour to 
Venezuela were larger than those of the 
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Foh Sing No. 2 Mill, Shanghai, China 


and that that country buys most of its 
cereals and cereal products from this 
country. Our trade in flour with Colom- 
bia is gradually increasing. Thus far 
there has been practically no market for 
other than American goods. 








Chang Foong No. 2 Mill, Shanghai, China 








United States. While during the last 
six months of 1922 our flour exports to 
Venezuela were equal to those of the 
same period in 1921, our total exports 
for 1922 were about 30 per cent less 
than for the preceding year. 


In 1921 British Guiana bought 46 per 
cent of its barley, 90 per cent of its 
corn meal, and only a minor proportion 
of its flour imports from the United 
States. The exports of flour from the 
United States to the three Guianas show 
a decrease from 64,000 bbls in 1921 to 
42,000 in 1922. On the other hand, Can- 
ada increased its flour exports to Guiana 
from 125,000 bbls to 163,000 during the 
same period. This may be due to the 
fact that Canada enjoys a preferential 
rate of duty in British Guiana amount- 
ing to 29c per bbl over American flour. 

Brazil is a large buyer of both wheat 
and flour. While_in 1918 Brazil ob- 
tained all of its wheat and wheat flour 
from sources other than the United 
States, in 1922 we shared almost equally 
with Argentina the flour imports of 
Brazil. Our flour trade with Brazil has 
been increasing in a very encouraging 
manner. Peru purchases large quanti- 
ties of wheat, wheat flour, and rice, much 
of the flour from the United States. 

We have practically no flour trade 
with Paraguay, Uruguay, and Argentina. 
Besides supplying its own domestic re- 
quirements, Argentina seems able to pro- 
vide Paraguay and Uruguay with all the 
flour those countries need, and to supply 
it when they need it. 

Chile is also a large grain growing 
country, and it is only in time of crop 
failure that we are likely to do any great 
amount of business in wheat and flour 
with that country. According to Chilean 
statistics, 9,514 tons, or 70 per cent of 
the rice imported into that country in 
1921, came from the United States, while - 
our own statistics for that year show 
that 8,025 tons were shipped to Chile. 
According to the statistics of the flour 
trade, Chile has very little foreign trade 
in flour. 

















Mow Sing No. 4 Mill, Tsinan, China 
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WHY NOT A REFERENDUM? 


A possible means of settling the con- 
troversy now going on in western Can- 
ada as to whether or not the citizens 
generally, including the farmers, be- 
lieve in the utility and feasibility of the 
wheat board method of heading the 
wheat crops of the three prairie prov- 
inces would be to take a referendum on 
the subject. ‘This could be done if the 
provinces concerned were willing to bear 
the expense, and the whole matter could 
then be put to the test of public opinion 
and settled once and for all. 

As the debate goes on it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that the farmers 
themselves are divided upon the question. 
So far the only support it has had has 
been from farmers’ associations, the 
combined memberships of which do not 
include over twenty per cent of all the 
farmers in the West. Moreover, it is a 
known fact that many within these or- 
ganizations, including most of their ex- 
perienced leaders, are opposed to the 
scheme and would kill it if they could. 

As matters stand, the argument pro- 
ceeds aimlessly and legislators in whose 
hands the actual decision now lies are 
unable to make up their minds as to the 
best thing to be done. Opposition in- 
creases as time goes on, but so also does 
the vehemence of those who want a 
board. A referendum would settle all 
that and clear the way for some really 
constructive work on the part of those 
in and out of the farmers’ associations 
who are anxious to do something that 
would be really useful in the interest of 
the western farming industry. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

There are signs of better things in the 
flour trade. These are mostly in the ex- 
porting end of the business, but home 
markets also show some reaction to the 
firmness of wheat. Orders from buyers 
in Ontario and eastern provinces are im- 
proving, more particularly for spring 
wheat grades. Winters are relatively 
dearer, and buyers are not disposed to 
take more than their barest needs. All 
prices remain at the level of a week ago, 
with the explanation that car lot buyers 
get extremely close prices and that more 
or less cutting goes on where such orders 
are concerned. Soft winter flours are 
unchanged to 5c higher in local markets. 

Quotations on March 17: spring pat- 
ents $7.10 bbl, seconds $6.60, first clears 
$6.40, mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl 
for net cash. Ontario soft winter 90 per 
cent patents, $5.15@5.20, in secondhand 
jute bags, basis Montreal freights. 

European buyers continue to show an 
interest in Canadian flour, and have 
placed a good number of orders during 
the week. Some sales have also been 
made to British importers, but this busi- 
ness lacks snap. Latest sales to the 
United Kingdom were at 34s per 280 
Ibs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool and 
London, first half April, seaboard load- 
ing, which is 3@6d under prices of a 
week ago. Winters, in jute, are also 
quoted at 34s, and in cotton at 6d@Is 
over jute prices. 

Toronto exporting brokers are paying 
mills $5 bbl for either spring or winter 
export patents, in bulk, packed in their 
bags, seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are both in active de- 
mand at firm prices. Mills are unable 


fully to supply their customers’ needs. 


Most of the production of big milling 
companies is going into their mixed car 
trade. Bran is quoted at $26 ton and 
shorts at $28, jute, delivered, mixed cars, 
while full cars of bran or shorts are 
worth $2@3 ton more. 


WHEAT 


Western spring wheat is plentiful at 
points convenient to Ontario mills, and 
there is certain to be a considerable 
carry-over into the new season of navi- 
gation. No. 1 northern is quoted at 
$1.23%, bu, track, Bay ports. Other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario soft winter wheat is offering 
in moderate quantities at $1.12@1.15 bu 
for No. 2 red or white, in wagonloads at 
country mill doors, or $1.15@1.18, car 
lots, on track, country points. 


CEREALS 
Rolled oats are selling moderately well 
at $3.05@3.15 per 90-lb sack, in mixed 
car lots, delivered to the trade in On- 
tario; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. Demand for ex- 
port is poor, as British buyers have 
cheaper sources of supply. A nominal 
quotation for rolled oats would be 40s@ 
40s 6d per 280 lbs, and for heavy oat- 
meal 38s, cotton, c.i.f., Glasgow. Re- 
ground oat hulls are worth $15@16 ton, 
bags, basis Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is always a good demand for 
oats and corn, but other grains are quiet. 
Prices follow the larger primary mar- 
kets. Local grains show little change. 
Quotations: No. 2 white Ontario oats, 
50@53c bu; barley, 63@68c; rye, 85@ 
88c,—car lots, country points; No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 6454c bu, all rail, 
delivered; No. 2 yellow corn, 90c bu, 
car lots, Toronto basis, Canadian funds. 
Recleaned whole wheat screenings, $23.50 
ton, delivered, Ontario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Shipping companies report no changes 
in ocean rates, and are still quoting 19c 
per 100 lbs for flour space to United 
Kingdom, Rotterdam or Hamburg, Ca- 
nadian funds, and 25c to Copenhagen or 
Christiania, United States funds. 

NOTES 

J. S. Jeffrey, manager of the Toronto 
Milling Co. Ltd., is back at business 
after 10 days’ illness with influenza. 

A. R. Macdonald, manager of the To- 
ronto office ot the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., is in Winnipeg on company 
business. 

N. J. Breen, western director and man- 
ager of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., spent Friday in Toronto on his 
way back to Winnipeg from Montreal, 
where he had attended a meeting of the 
board of his company. 

The government of Canada made a 
profit of $210,395 (less an amount for 
electric b gn that has not yet been de- 
termined) on the operation of its public 
terminal grain elevator at Port Colborne 
during 1922. The grain handled totaled 
53,349,811 bus. 

Canadian trade returns for the 11 
months of the fiscal year ending with 
February show an increase over those 
for the same period of 1921 of $215,000,- 
000. Of this sum $174,000,000 represent 
increase in exports, and this was quite 
evenly distributed over the several main 
divisions into which domestic products 
may be divided. 

Canadian mills that have lately had to 
pay to United States customs collectors 
special assessments of duty on flour ship- 
ments under the dumping act contem- 
plate appeals against these rulings. 
Competent United States legal authori- 
ties have advised that such assessments 





are unconstitutional but, of course, the 
cost of fighting them will make mills hesi- 
tate to take action. Unless the amounts 
involved are large it would be mg 
to write them off as losses. Many Ca- 
nadian mills are taking the ground that 
business with American buyers can only 
be done in safety on f.o.b. mill terms. 


WINNIPEG 


Wiynirec, Man.—Local millers report 
business in flour market at a low ebb. 
Larger mills are still in operation, but 
the demand is far from interesting and 
new exporting trade for the time being 
has ceased to exist. Domestic purchas- 
ers are buying sparingly and cautiously. 
The market is merely marking time. 
Quotations remain at same levels as in 
operation since mid-December. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
— patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first clears 
at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cot- 
ton, 15c over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers and other car lot buyers 
get special prices. 

MILLFEED 

An excellent demand for bran and 
shorts continues. Stocks are not heavy, 
and much more than the supply could 
be sold. Quotations: bran, $20 ton, in 
mixed. cars with flour; shorts $22, in 
bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


There is no perceptible change in the 
wheat situation. Exporters are lacking 
in interest; and bids are still out of line 
with values here. No new business is in 
evidence, and there is very little doing 
in the opening of navigation delivery 
wheat. Stocks in the East must first be 
absorbed, as at the present time they can 
be purchased cheaper than wheat railed 
down. Offerings are light; a few odd 
cars of farmers’ grain are about all that 
is coming out. Prices are slightly firmer, 
and better than during the previous week. 
An advance of 2%%c was registered at 
the close on March 16, over closing price 
of a week ago. Following are the prices 
of No. 1 northern for the week: 


o— Futures, 

Cash Ma uly 

March 12 ....... $1.11% $1.14% $1.15% 
March 13 ....... 1.11% 1.13% 1.14% 
March 14 ....... 1.11% 1.13% 1.15% 
March 16 ....... 1.11% 1.14% 1.15% 
March 16 ....... 1.13% 1.15% 1.16% 
March 17 ....... 1.14% 1.16% 1.17% 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 

Domestic millers are in the market, 
but the demand is for small amounts to 
keep up stocks. The general attitude of 
the wheat market is dull and featureless. 
Inspections for the week averaged 338 
cars per day, as against 325 last week 
and 444 for the same period last year. 


OATMEAL 

Rolled oats and oatmeal remain prac- 
tically unchanged. Demand is about the 
same, and the ordinary trend of the mar- 
ket is quiet, with prices at same levels. 
Quotations: rolled oats $2.65 in 80-lb 
cotton bags, and oatmeal $3.55 in 98-Ib 
cotton bags, delivered Winnipeg terri- 


tory. 
COARSE GRAINS 
These is little demand for these. The 
market is dull, with prices fluctuating 
but little from day to day. Offerings 
are light. In line with other markets, it 
is merely waiting developments and some 
incentive for activity in trading. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
48Y,c bu; barley, 56c; rye, 8lc; flaxseed, 
$2.4314,,—in store, Fort William. 
NOTES 
Another laurel has been added to Al- 
berta’s grain when 200 bus marquis 


wheat and 150 banner and victory oats 
were sold from the government cleaning 
plant at Edmonton, to be used for im- 
migration purposes in the different oftices 
which the dominion government main- 
tains at British and European centers, 


According to a judgment delivered by 
the Manitoba court of appeal, an eleva- 
tor company renting special bins for 
storage purpose is bound to keep the 
contents free from grain belonging to 
other persons. The appeal court up)ield 
a*‘recent decision giving the plaintiff 
judgment for $2,150.93, when the el: va- 
tor officials mixed his grain with ‘hat 
of others. 

Estimates indicate there will be -uf- 
ficient wheat and oats in Alberta to s.p- 
ply the demand for seed this spr ng, 

ut farmers are urged to secure tlicir 
needs at once, otherwise, holders of 
stocks will be compelled to sell to the 
mills or ship out of the province. Grain 
companies and commission men are not 
anxious to carry over their stocks, and 
farmers in many districts are backw.ird 
in procuring seed, in the hope of relief 
still being extended by the government. 
However, the government announced 
some time ago that it will not guarantee 
or take any part in the financing of the 
securing of seed grain. 

At the farmers’ debt conference, held 
recently in Calgary, it was decided to 
organize what will be known as the \l- 
berta committee of commerce and agri- 
culture. Details covering the actual or- 
ganization have not been arranged yet. 
but it will consist of representatives of 
the 10 agricultural, financial and busi- 
ness organizations represented at the 
conference, with a subcommittee con- 
sisting of one representative from each 
organization. It is the intention to deal 
with all problems embracing the adminis- 
tration of financial aid in individual 
cases to farmers all over Alberta strug- 
gling under heavy loads of indebtedness. 

Kanred wheat, a new variety grown in 
Kansas and surrounding winter wheat 
states with success, is the result of re- 
search work done by H. F. Roberts, now 
assistant professor of botany in Mani- 
toba university, Winnipeg, when botanist 
at the Kansas agricultural experimenial 
station. This variety has an average 
yield of about three bushels greater than 
other varieties. Considerably more inter- 
est presumably will be given to kanred 
wheat, as it ripens earlier than other 
varieties, has a stiffer straw, so that it 
stands up better in rainy seasons, resists 
cold better, and is practically immune 
from black stem rust and orange leaf 


rust. 
L. E. Gray. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que.—Only hand-to-mou'h 
local business in flour is passing. Pric:s 
are unchanged: first wheat patents, cir 
lots, $7.10, seconds $6.60, bakers $6.40, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 
Winter wheat flours, choice grades, ave 
$5.60@5.70 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track; broken lots, $5.80@5.90, ex-store; 
winter patents, $6.25, new cottons, ex- 
store. White corn flour is $5.15@5.:0 
bbl, jute, delivered. 

demand for millfeed of all kin«s 
is heavy and the supply short. Jobbers’ 
prices for car lots are $82 ton for bran 
and $34 for shorts, including b ex- 
track. Current es bran @3), 
shorts $28@32, middlings $83@35, mou!- 
lie $40@42, includin 

Rolled oats are 


bags. 
15@8.25 per 90-'b 
bag, delivered. 

NOTES 


Quackenbush & Hancock, marine 
freight brokers, Board of Trade Build- 
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artner- 


Montreal, have dissolved 
is own 


sip, and each will continue on 
account. 

The Armour Grain Co., Chicago, has 
opened an office in Montreal with G. A. 


Beaulieu as manager. 
A. E, Perks. 





VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—A steady domestic 
demand, with a marked increase over 
business in March, 1922, is reported by 
the flour mills operating in British Co- 
lumbia. Business conditions generally 
show a better tone, and millers antici- 

ate good flour trading for the remain- 
der of the season. Competition is ex- 
tremely keen, but every one es to 
be adhering to list prices, which have 
remained firm for some time. 

Export demand is very slack. Prices 
are considerably out of line with United 
Kingdom values, and oriental buyers 
have completely disappeared from the 
market .for the time being. Large or- 
ders of flour placed late last year for 
spring shipment are going forward regu- 
larly to both oriental and European mar- 
kets. 

Shipments during February to the 
Orient were 89,780 bbls, and to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 5,250. Total for January 
and l‘ebruary to the Orient 132,311, and 
to the United Kingdom 12,250, compared 
with 55,421 and 37,920, respectively, dur- 
ing the same period in 1922, . 


WHEAT 


No. 1 northern wheat, in store, Van- 
couver, is selling at 44c bu over Winni- 
peg May. March shipment No. 1 north- 
ern is offered freely at le over May, 
with very few buyers. United Kingdom 
cables are still out of line and, in order 
to do business, exporters would have to 
buy wheat in store Vancouver at Winni- 
peg cash prices, or about 3c bu under 
the May option. There appears to be no 
probability of wheat — on this basis, 
as eastern buyers are bidding Winnipeg 
May price for No. 1 northern for ship- 
ment to Fort William and other eastern 
points. 

Oriental wheat bids are also must be- 
low present local values, with the result 
that no business of any kind has been 
done during the past week. No sacking 
facilities are available at either Van- 
couver or Calgary until May, and while 
the Orient is willing to buy our wheat 
for March and early April shipment, the 
trade is unable to get sacking done or to 
secure space, as all oriental space has 
been booked up until May. 

Shipments from Vancouver durin 
February: to the United Kingdom an 
Continent, 884,598 bus; to the Orient 
382,251, and to South America 169,680. 
Total shipments this grain year up to 
the end of February: to the United King- 
dom and Continent, 10,178,606 bus; to the 
Orient, 1,491,850; to South America, 210,- 
745,—a total of 11,890,201 bus. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


There has been some space, middle of 
April shipment, booked to the United 
Kingdom at 25s. This is a new low 
record on grain from Vancouver to 
Europe. Shipping companies are not 
offering freely at this price, but are ask- 
ing 26s 3d, and on counter offers have 
accepted 25s, If any quantity of space 
can be secured at this figure it will do 
much to revive business in both wheat 
and flour with European markets, which 
for the past two months has been at a 
standstill. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are still very scarce, 
particularly the former. No straight 
cars are obtainable, and mills have in- 
creased the quantity of flour in mixed 
cars from 10 tons to half a car. Feed 
flour is more plentiful than other wheat 
feeds, and is available at $1.65@1.70 per 
98 Ibs. 

NOTES 

H. Norman Davis, sales manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Medicine 
Hat, Alta., is in Vancouver on business. 

Holsum Products, Ltd., Victoria, B. 
C., has added the manufacture of maca- 
roni to its other activities. Already it is 
said to have worked up a satisfactory 
business in this new line. 

George Mclvor, Cal manager of 
James Richardson & “4 ish, oes a 
recent visitor at Vancouver, conferring 


- would have been mar 
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with the company’s local representative, 
W. Lloyd Craig. Mr. MclIvor reports a 
very successful season in the grain ex- 
port business via Vancouver, and is op- 
timistic over the prospects of this port. 

Sidney T. Smith, of the Smith-Murphy 
Grain Co., Winnipeg, is spending a few 
weeks at Vancouver. He looks with fa- 
vor on the Pacific route for grain, and 
believes that in the immediate future the 
entire Alberta crop will find its way to 
the world’s markets through Vancouver. 
The proportion of the Saskatchewan crop 
that is marketed through this port, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith, depends on what 
adjustment the board of railway com- 
missioners make in the freight, which at 
present discriminates unfairly against 
Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 





RUSSIAN FAMINE OUTLOOK 


Report of Food Situation in Kazan District 
States Recurrence of Destitution 
Is Certain 


A press dispatch from London states 
that the district of Kazan, one of the 
hardest hit famine spots in all Russia, 
is only half as badly off this year as it 
was last. 

This information was obtained from 
J. Rives Childs, of Lynchburg, Va., who 
has been in charge of the American Re- 
lief Administration feeding in Kazan al- 
most continuously since the famine re- 
lief operation started last fall. 

“A year ago,” Mr. Childs is quoted as 
saying, “the famine was visible. People 
too weak to stand would fall by the 
roadside and freeze. In other instances 
whole families died quietly in their 
homes. Instances of cannibalism were 
being reported, and a little later had 
become common enough so that we knew 
of them first hand. 

“This year the famine is not yet visi- 
ble, but its coming is certain. There 
isn’t enough food in the area to carry 
the people through, and there isn’t 
enough purchasing power to bring in 
the .absolute minimum requirements. 
The children whose lives were saved by 
American food last winter and this sum- 
mer up to the harvest, are again looking 
to America for their lives. 

“Adults, too, are hoping that ‘the corn 
miracle’ will come again. Corn saved 
their lives last year, and unless they get 
corn or something else from the outside 
this year, many of them will die. From 
all of the facts available, I would say 
that 250,000 daily rations through the 
hardest months, January, February, 
March and April, will effectually pre- 
vent famine in its grimmer phases. Up 
to the harvest of this year the American 
people were feeding 550,000 persons in 
the area that can now be just as thor- 
oughly relieved by the feeding of 250,000. 

“The conduct of the peasants this fall 
has been heroic. Up till the harvest 
practically all of them had been living 
on short rations. It might have been 
expected, after months of hunger and 
privations, that the ae Greate season 

ed by gormandiz- 
ing. But it wasn’t. The peasants kept 
their belts tight, stayed on short rations, 
and many planted grain that they will 
not live to see harvested unless they are 
helped.” 








Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to Jan. 
31, 1922-23 and 1921-22, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1922-23 1921-22 
WER cccccssecceces 202,569,503 145,212,491 
OBER .ccccvovevsecces 15,161,498 19,482,077 
| APPS 11,266,665 6,676,442 
Py ee 2,176,371 1,384,417 
BPO cesccvcccscvceses 8,723,069 2,697,078 
GOFM cccccccccceccere 30,697 404,129 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1922-23 1921-22 
WER ceccicrccccses 166,842,159 116,246,329 
GD sevicccvcccosvses 7,472,157 14,082,726 
, OSes 7,553,004 6,455,671 
Flaxseed ...........- 1,565,242 2,112,321 
; EP PTEC LEE 7,417,848 2,353,513 
By rail— 
Wheat .....;. Wevacs 14,950,772 6,299,693 
GORD cccccccccvcvcecs 4,134,690 4,481,473 
Barley ...ccccvcssecs 1,568,908 604,998 
Flaxseed ........-.+- 346,941 90,703 
BRIO née Seccccsvesees 7,389 27,912 
Pore rrr rer 29,128 $44,111 





During 1923 Switzerland guarantees 
the farmer a minimum of $2.34 per bu, 
and for 1924 $2.06 per bu, for his wheat. 
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Business with soft wheat millers has 
settled down to a rather humdrum, fea- 
tureless and uneventful condition from 
which there seems to be no present avenue 
of escape. There does not seem to be 
any warranty for attempting to force 
matters, because buyers do not respond. 
Under the circumstances, half-time opera- 
tion is about all that can be reasonably 
expected by the majority of the millers. 

For some time the range of the wheat 
market has been confined to comparative- 
ly small limits; Chicago May wheat has 
not gone above $1.25 or below $1.15; bulls 
and bears have both had the opportunity 
to become discouraged by turns, and sen- 
timent has not crystallized strongly one 
way or the other, although there has been 
a bearish tendency. This situation in the 
wheat market may account in part for 
the present apathy among buyers, al- 
though it is suspected that it has other 
causes. 

There has not been any urgent demand 
for flour, and mills have experienced 
some difficulty in getting directions on 
bookings already made. On this account, 
many are asking what there is to cause 
an advance in wheat, and have it hold, 
other than a sharp export demand or an 
actual shortage of supplies. About the 
only business the mills have done has 
come from regular established trade over 
scattered territory, and recently in rather 
small lots. Export sales have fallen off, 
and none are reported for this week. 


A notable thing in soft wheat milling 
recently has been the softening and de- 
cline in premiums on red wheat. There 
does not seem to be the anxiety as to the 
supply of soft wheat that existed only a 
short time ago. This aspect of the case 
is now dismissed with a wave of the hand, 
and the expressed opinion that there will 
be enough wheat to go around and last 
through the crop. 

Many soft wheat millers have been car- 
rying rather light stocks of wheat for 
some time; indeed, one says he has been 
selling flour short, a little in excess of his 
wheat stock, and has made money by 
doing it. It is noticed that more wheat 
is now being offered, and the tightness 
in it has been somewhat relieved. 


- Feed prices have held up well, but there 
is now a feeling that the peak has been 
reached, and that lower prices may be 
expected shortly. The demand for feed is 
not so brisk as it was, and there is more 
difficulty in keeping sold up. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.301,@ 
1.31 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, March 16. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $6.15 
@6.40 bbl, local springs $6.45, local hard 
winters $6, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was b poe at $383@34 
ton, mixed feed $34, and middlings $34@ 
35, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,000 
= as reported to The Northwestern 

iller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output § activity. 
March 11-17 .....2.2.00005 29,700 62 
Previous week . . 28,500 59 
Year ago ...... 26,300 55 
Two years ago . - 18,700 39 
Three years ago .......... 23,900 50 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 


March 11-17 ..... 22 128,010 64,932 50 

Previous week ... 24 127,560 72,831 57 

ZOO? OBO cccccces 21 143,100 71,429 50 

Two years ago... 21 130,800 51,401 39 
NOTES 


John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, is in 
Florida, and will be absent some weeks. 


P. T. O’Hare, recently with the Lafay- 
ette Corn Flour Mills, Todd Building, 
Louisville, Ky., is now at New Orleans 
with R, E. Wathen & Co., of Louisville. 


The mill of the Coolville (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co., of 50 bbls daily capacity, was 
burned recently. No information is 
available as to the loss or as to rebuild- 
ing. 

J. E. Sullivan, formerly with the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. in Indianapolis, Ind., is 
now connected with the Indianapolis 
— of the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling 

0. 


A. G. Bemmels, sales manager Baldwin 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in To- 
ledo on March 15, and is visiting this 
— arranging connections for his 
mill. 


E. D. Charles, representing the Well- 
ington (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
called at this office on Thaveh 17. He is 
visiting connections of his mill in this 
section. 


David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, has returned from 
Florida. While there he caught the only 
two tarpons taken this season, and also 
won an attractive golf cup. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Hotel Southern, April 19-20, according 
to announcement by the secretary. Those 
intending to be present should make hotel 
reservations in advance. 


Wolcott Bros., operating a 150-bbl mill 
at Lexington, Ky., and a 350-bb] mill at 
Winchester, Ky., have bought the old 
Fleischmann plant, Louisville, Ky., and 
will devote the property to the manufac- | 
ture of sweet and mixed feeds. 


The Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. advises that it has issued instructions 
to re the phrase, “Bread is the Best 
and Cheapest Food,” on all of its sacks, 
and that it will also be included in the 
firm’s newspaper advertising and on its 
stationery. 


The old Hardesty mill, Columbus, Ohio, 
formerly operated by the Capitol Milling 
Co. and later by the A. C. Smith Milling 
Co., has been advertised for sale by A. 
R. Martin, receiver. The property was 
to have been sold by March 17, but no 
announcement as to its final disposition 
has been made. 


The Tri-State Vegi Feed Co. is the 
name of a new concern recently organized 
at Cincinnati, with headquarters at 20 
East Front Street, which will put out a 
line of feeds under the brand “Sugar 
Jack Dairy Feed.” Officers of the com- 
pany are C. L. Harrison president, Hen 
S. Chapman vice president, Herman 
Lackman secretary-treasurer. Mr. Lack- 
man was formerly engaged in the brewing 
business. 


The Bates-Kneffler Milling Co., recent- 
ly formed at Indianapolis, Ind., has taken 
over the old Indianapolis hominy mill 
and will engage in the business of re- 
grinding grits and making specialties, 
particularly foundry flour. Those con- 
nected with the company were formerly 
identified with the American Hominy Co., 
and include Harvey Bates III, Ernest 
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Kneffler and Mr. Gent, formerly super- 
intendent American Hominy Co. 


ALABAMA 

Mosirz, Ata—Flour and _ milifeed 
trade is of fair volume, but there has 
been no increase in orders for future 
shipment. This has the effect of pro- 
ducing confidence on the part of the 
dealer, as he knows that stocks in the 
hands of distributors are not sufficient 
to last long, and that buyers must re- 
turn frequently for restocks, 

Millfeed_is particularly strong. There 
is an active demand for all classes, with 
bran leading. Coupled with the strong 
demand is the scarcity of this com- 
modity, and while dealers are quoting at 
unchanged prices they look for an ad- 
vance, 

Prices are as follows: hard winter flour, 
in 98’s, short patent $8.10, standard pat- 
ent $7.50@7.85; soft winter flour, in 96's, 
short patent $8.50@9.05, standard patent 
$6.95@7.60,—f.o.b., Mobile, in car lots. 
Bran $1.85@1.95 per cwt, shorts $2@2.15, 
f.o.b., Mobile. 

Exports for the week ending March 
10 were somewhat smaller than during 
the previous week. However, bookings 
for later shipments are very good, espe- 
cially to Cuba and the West Indies. The 
following lots moved: to Havana, 2,250 
bbls flour; Cardenas, 400; Caibarien, 300; 
Belize, 485; also 5,587 bus corn were ex- 
ported to Cuba. 

W. H. Bin xtey. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHvitte, Tenn.—No_ important 
change is noted in conditions in the flour 
market in the Southeast. While some of 
the mills report a fair volume of cur- 
rent business, others complain of demand 
being almost at a standstill. Few con- 
tracts are being made, the orders being 
chiefly small lots for immediate delivery. 
However, sales are considerably larger 
than for the corresponding time last year, 
the improvement of general business con- 
ditions being reflected in the active con- 
suming demand. 

Flour prices continue to move in a nar- 
row range, and at the close of the week 
were as follows: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7.80@8.15; standard 
or regular patent, $7.10@7.30; straight 
patent, $6.60@6.90; first clears, $5.50. 

Business is quiet with rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, dcivteed at Nashville, $7.25@ 
7.75; hard winter wheat short patent, $6 
@6.75. 

Movement of wheat is limited to operat- 
ing demands of mills. No. 2 red, with 
bill, is quoted at $1.50@1.51 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

Mills continue to dispose of output of 
wheat bran and middlings at steady 
prices, as follows: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$33@35; standard middlings or shorts, 
$35 @37. . 

Corn meal sales are slow. Prices: bolt- 
ed, in sacks, per cwt, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.80@1.85; unbolted, $1.75@1.80. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by Nashville and south- 
eastern mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 

March 11-17 ..... 199,680 126,231 . 
Previous week ... 181,380 100,363 55.3 
Year @80 ...ccese 198,390 106,687 53.8 
Two years ago.... 186,030 74,136 39.8 


Three years ago.. 226,890 119,084 62.4 
STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 

March 17 March 10 





Flour, bbls 50,000 
Wheat, bus .. 142,000 
Corn, bus ....... ‘ 132,000 
Oats, bus - 564,000 612,000 





. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, recent- 
ly delivered an address before the millers 
of North Carolina at Statesville. 

Jesse O. Hooper, high school student, 
has been awarded first prize in a contest 
conducted through the Chamber of Com- 


merce by the Nashville Self-Rising Flour 
Association, for the best letter on the 
self-rising flour industry in Nashville. 
There were about 300 contestants, and a 
number of other prizes were awarded. 
The contest was open to high school stu- 
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dents of the county. E. C. Faircloth, 
Jr., of the Cherokee Mills, and John Mc- 
Graw, of the Royal Milling Co., were 
judges. 

Joun Lerrer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

InpDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—An unaccountable 
dullness prevailed both in the flour and 
grain business in this locality during the 
week ending March 17. Output of flour 
mills dropped from 57 to 51 per cent 
of capacity. Demand appeared to be 
lifeless, and receipts of grain were light 
and business of a desultory nature. 

Immediate business, from a flour mill- 
ing standpoint during the period, was 
only moderate, with bakers buying just 
enough flour to keep their shops in op- 
eration and nothing going into storage. 
With storage well filled with flour, mills 
are backward about operating at a ca- 
pacity that will produce more flour than 
can be placed in current trade, 

The inability to obtain proper cars 
for shipment of flour has been a big hin- 
drance to the milling business, one large 
plant reporting that operations were 
suspended during one full day because 
cars were not diverted to its sidings. 

One miller is ne soft winter 
wheat patents at $6@7.25 bbl, basis 98-lb 
sacks, hard winter wheat patents at 
$5.75@6.75, and spring wheat patents at 
$6.25@7.25, while another miller quoted 
95 per cent patents at $6@6.50, and pat- 
ents at $7@7.25. 

The strong and urgent demand for 
feeds which characterized the market in 
this part of the country three weeks ago 
has subsided slightly, until millfeeds are 
quoted at firm levels. There is only a 
fair demand from live stock feeders, 
but the indications are that stocks are 
nearly sufficient to carry feeding opera- 
tions over until pastures are available. 
Local millers are quoting mixed feeds at 
$39 sacked, $37 bulk, middlings at $35@ 
42, and bran at $83@35. 

Grain passing through Indianapolis 
has been of light volume, with demand 
barely sufficient to absorb receipts com- 
ing in. Trading has been lifeless, and 
only local buyers appeared on the floor. 

The bids for car lots of grain on the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 
414%4c to New York, March 17: wheat, 
No. 2 red, $1.2714@1.30; corn, No. 3 
white 671,@68Y,c, No. 4 white 6614@ 
67%,c; No. 3 yellow 68@6814,c, No. 4 
yellow 67@68c; No.3 mixed 67@68c, 
No. 4 mixed 66@67c; oats, No. 2 white 
43@441/,c, No. 3 white 42@431\c. 

Inspections of grain, March 17: wheat, 
No. 2 red 1 car, No. 5 red 1, No. 1 
northern spring 1; corn, No. 3 white 5 
cars, No. 6 white 1, No. 3 yellow 8, No. 
4 yellow 4, Nd. 3 mixed 5, No. 4 mixed 
2; oats, No. 2 white 15, No. 3 white 1, 
No. 1 mixed 2. 

The output of flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls. and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, with compari- 
sons for the corresponding periods, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller for 
the week ended March 17: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

ps PPR eee eres 11,637 1 
Previous week ............ 13,031 57 
Wee GD, wttedccectadvaekes 8,008 35 
TWO FEATS GBS 2 cccvccrcecs 5,871 21 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

.,. werent. be 25,000 5,000 
COE hoes sengsavasevee ..+ 321,000 129,000 
_.... RETEEE OCTET eee 228,000 96,000 
MYO ve srcccceccccctcvsses 1,400 6,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
March 17, 1923 266,000 416,000 428,000 4,000 


March 18, 1922 168,500 450,000 405,000 


March 19, 1921 90,930 465,320 280,460 3,000 


NOTES 


Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., will be in Florida for 
several weeks. 


C. E. Scott, who sold his bakery at 5 
North Euclid Avenue, Indianapolis, has 
repurchased it and resumed operations. 

Yeggmen entered the office of the 
Evans Milling Co., knocked the combina- 
tion and handles from a large safe with 
sledge hammers and crowbars, and then 
blew the door from the safe with a light 
charge of explosives. They obtained 
about $400 in currency and checks. 

As one step for promulgating the 
“Bake With Indiana Flour” slogan which 
was adopted at the midwinter meeting of 


the Indiana Millers’ Association, a com- 
mittee named at the meeting held its 
first meeting in the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade Building recently, talked over 
plans for the campaign and discussed 
methods of co-operation with the agri- 
cultural extension department of Purdue 
University. 

Elimination of kneading and the fer- 
mentation process are results of new de- 
velopments in the science of bread mak- 
ing, Dr. H. E. Barnard, formerly In- 
diana state food and drug commissioner, 
and now director of the American Bak- 
ers’ Institute, said in discussing the bread 
making industry before the Chamber of 
Commerce recently. A result of using 
modern processes in bread making, Dr. 
Barnard said, was placing the industry 
under the control of specially trained 
chemists. 

Harvey Mullins, president Indianapo- 
lis Board of Trade, Lewis L. Fellows, 
vice president, William H. Howard, sec- 
retary, and Edward B. Raub, represen- 
tative of the local body on the national 
council of the Chamber of Commerce, 
have been appointed to represent the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade at the 
eleventh annual convention of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in New 
York City, May 7-10. Mr. Fellows, who 
is acting president during the illness of 
Mr. Mullins, recently appointed Mark H. 
Miller, Edgar H. Evans, Wilmer Chris- 
tian and J. E. Pierce as alternates. The 
regular delegates were elected by the 
board of governors of the Board of 
Trade. 

Curis O. Aston. 


PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—There is little activ- 
ity in the flour market. Business has 
been to fill immediate requirements. 
Large consumers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict appear to be supplied for some time, 
and even low prices are not sufficient to 
cause them to place orders except on 
long time consignment. 

In some instances, spring wheat mills 
have been willing to make unusual con- 
cessions in order to book orders. Rep- 
resentatives of northwestern and sout 
western mills report improvement in ship- 
ping directions. Clears are scarce, and 
prices have stiffened somewhat. Offer- 
ings of second clears are liberal, although 
demand is not active. 

Quotations: spring wheat patent $6@ 
7.25 bbl, hard winter $6.25@7, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25@5.50, 
bulk; clears, $5.75@6, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; rye, white $4.75@5, medium $4.25 
@4.50, dark $4@4.25, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The millfeed market was fairly active, 
and prices show little change over last 
week. Quotations: standard middlings, 
$34@36 ton; flour middlings, $37.50@ 
38.50; red dog, $40@41; spring wheat 
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bran, $86@37; winter wheat bran, $87@ 
38. 


NOTES 


Public sale of the H. J. Moffett Stores 
Co., in Steelton and Highspire, Pa., wil] 
be held at the courthouse in Harrisburg 
on April 9, by court order, in response 
to a petition filed by John F. Sweeney, 
receiver, , 

Dr. E. L. Nixon, Professor G. R. Orton 
and G, A. Stuart, of Pennsylvania State 
College, discussed effective means of 
fighting the angoumois moth before the 
millers of the Lehigh valley at a meeting 
held at Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Pennsylvania Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed receiver for 
the Continental Grocery Stores of Peun- 
sylvania, Inc., which conducts 45 retail 
establishments, The court order alludes 
to mismanagement and dissipation of the 
company’s assets. 

C. C. Larus 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga.—The flour trade shows 
somewhat better feeling. Prices on 
standard patents are practically un- 
— to a shade higher. Flour is of- 
fered freely by mills. 

Wheat millfeeds have made = good 
progress in point of movement, showing 
a better demand generally, but orders 
were for mixed lots and all rather sm:'ll. 
Stocks are only moderate, and there is 
practically little forward buying. 

Cottonseed meal prices remain steady, 
but this commodity is moving in greater 
quantities, due to demand from the fer- 
tilizer trade. Oil mills are carrying tie 
bulk of the stocks. The total crush is 
far below normal. 

Hay receipts continue light, but suf- 
ficient to meet demand. Stocks are only 
moderate. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





FARM CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Very satisfactory proz- 
ress was reported at the conference held 
on March 12 between officials of the 
Chicago Board of Trade and representa- 
tives of farm interests. John J. Stream, 
president of the Board of Trade, after 
the meeting, said that he was very well 
pleased with the progress made at this 
session and that he could see no reason 
why all interests represented should not 
enter into closer working relations. 
Among those in attendance were a com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade, which re- 
cently investigated the operations of the 
farm bureau and co-operatives, com- 
posed of George E. Marcy, Hiram N. 
Sager and John E. Brennan; Frank 0. 
Wetmore, president First National Bank 
of Chicago; J. W. Cloverdale, secretary, 
and Newton Jenkins, counsel, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; C. W. Hunt, 
president Iowa Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. S. O. Werner. 








Canada—Flour Exports by Destination 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada for the 12 months from Feb. 1, 1922, to Jan, 31, 192: 
by principal countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— Feb. March April May Juné July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Tots! 
ps + im 1 ot os < ae 1 3 1 4% 6 
Bermuda ..... 3 2 1 2 2 2 re 2 1 2 2 2 2 
British Guiana. 15 21 7 12 13 14 16 17 11 11 16 14 165 
Br. 8S. Africa.. 4 6 7 6 5 6 es 8 8 5 8 1 64 
Br. W. Indies.. 42 91 36 45 37 61 44 60 51 41 53 43 59 
COS. 0:6 5.0 00ers 14 20 6 10 19 11 23 19 15 17 43 16 21 
Denmark ..... 22 22 6 11 16 7 6 29 14 60 36 31 26 
Finland ....... 14 27 35 10 17 6 10 22 22 40 19 22 244 
Germany ..... 7 8 2 8 8 3 5 33 56 98 126 71 42 
i Re ee 2 1 om ae 4 2 4 1 63 120 9 20¢ 
Hongkong .... 9 14 4 1 + 4 9 16 16 23 9 10 
SE 2 c0as-ces 20 8 1 5 6 6 1 5 4 10 22 14 102 
Netherlands .. 4 9 2 6 3 11 2 3 9 28 42 13 132 
Newfoundland. 15 21 8 34 33 19 31 29 32 45 60 53 380 
tt 4 Sere 2 13 ie 3 5 1 7 9 17 10 45 9 121 
Morocco ...... .. 2 oe 2 os és a% oe ee ee 4 
eee ee 12 1 11 1 4 4 12 10 31 22 19 128 
Fr. W. Indies. . 2 1 3 1 ‘ ve 1 ve 1 10 
Esthonia ..... ye 5 2 6 1 2 5 4 12 9 15 62 
Dn ss sheintn eta 1 5 1 3 1 1 2 11 1 5 31 
ee 3 8 a “ 3 3 2 5 3 3 8 4 
i. eee 12 *% 1 ne 1 32 25 10 33 114 
Norway ...... 1 os 3 9 3 es 37 20 23 8 104 
ee 11 1 1 15 83 14 2 as 2 129 
Sweden ....... 6 5 2 6 4 10 4 7 12 18 9 88 
SUPP os cones 16 16 70 23 2 10 3 8 14 25 21 274 
U. Kingdom...377 570 235 304 401 247 363 314 424 -526 628 6520 4,909 
United States.. 61 71 63 67 48 43 40 53 40 95 55 49 685 
Venezuela .... 7 16 5 10 7 6 6 5 12 5 14 12 105 
Jugo-Slavia ... .. $e ee ri o* es 1 1 9 7 4 22 
Pere 2 2 2 1 1 oe 2 1 3 3 3 4 24 
BOGE ss occ gees’ 40 1 o° 3 «ss ae os 2 3 1 7 2 18 
Panama ...... 2 1 ee 1 1 3 ee 3 es 1 2 14 
San Domingo... .. 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 ee ee 4 1 13 
Philippine Isl.. .. ee ee os ee ee 1 es 2 3 
Mexico ....... «+ 1 ee 1 ee es 1 1 4 
Colombia ..... .. ee 1 ee oe oe 1 2 4 
Czecho-Slov’kia .. ee ee ae ee ee ee 2 6 od 8 
Othewe: «650 0es. 4 2 3 5 3 3 4 8 ee 4 2 3 41 

Totals 665 986 612 617 765 486 6591 697 855 1,214 1,468 1,025 9,876 
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ARE THEY ASLEEP? 


Presumably all the large wholesale bak- 
ers in the metropolitan district are read- 
ers of The Northwestern Miller, and pre- 
sumably they, like all others, most desire 
that the consumption of bread should be 
increased, but when a perfectly feasible 
plan is presented and can be adopted at 
practically no expense and they do not 
accept it, one might well be excused for 
wondering whether they are asleep. 

Most business concerns presented with 
a similar proposition would grab at it. 
Not so with the New York bakers. They 
just give it a passing glance of interest 
and then place it in the discard. At least 
up to now no large baking concerns any- 
where in the East, where it would do the 
greatest good, have made any attempt to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of- 
fered to increase bread consumption by 
using in some way the legend “Bread is 
the Best and Cheapest Food.” 

The Roll Call published in The North- 
western Miller of March 14 showed that 
thirty-six large mills were employing the 
phrase, either by having it printed on 
their flour sacks, using it in their ad- 
vertising, or both. In addition to this 
three western baking concerns, one of 
them having a weekly output of ten mil- 
lion loaves, had also adopted it. If it 
is good for them it is certainly good for 
all others, and when there is practically 
no cost involved, it seems more than pass- 
ing strange that it should be necessary to 
urge its use upon those others who, even 
if they show no outward signs of it, are 
vitally interested, financially at least, in 
anything that will increase bread sales. 


THE WEEK’S MARKET 


When, a week ago, a considerable num- 
ber of brokers reported a fair business, 
the hope arose that perhaps the dullness 
in flour might be lifting. However, just 
as the two or three crocuses that are out 
in Flatbush do not mean spring to drizzly, 
cold Manhattan, even so these sales 
proved no indicators of generally in- 
creased business. They merely showed 
that an occasional buyer was out of flour, 
and the business was of a routine char- 
acter. 

One encouraging sign, however, was the 
stiffening up on prices by mills, and while 
this difference in price ideas on the part 
of millers and buyers prevented several 
good sales, nevertheless it may help take 
out of the market the idea that has lately 
been prevailing, that bargain prices on 
flour are a rule rather than an exception. 
The business done was on narrow mar- 
gins, but buyers were reported to have 
come up a little on their bids. 

Easter and the Jewish holidays are not 
far off now, and after they are over the 
hope is that buyers’ present waiting atti- 
tude will be changed to one of generally 
active interest. 

Several sales of spring patents were 
reported this week at fair prices, and 
some good lots of clears wére sold at well 
within the market range. 

In Kansas flours the business as a rule 
went to the mills naming the lowest 
prices, and the range in quotations on 
flours from the Southwest was exceed- 
ingly wide. Some 95 per cents on _ 
were sold at the quoted price of other 
mills’ clears. 

_ Soft winter straights were quiet, with 
little business done in either Pennsylvania 
or middle western flours. 

There has been a little business in rye 
flour on spot. Spot stocks are well 
Cleaned up, but the prospects are for 





additional receipts. within the next 10 


days. The sales during the week have 
been at about the same prices as mills’ 
quotations, $4.75@5.05, jute. 

Sales for export during the week have 
been small. Sasees abroad are below 
domestic millers in their ideas on price, 
and the market was not active. 

Quotations: spring family patent $6.90 
@7.25, standard patent $6.40@6.75, clears 
$5.50@6; hard winter short patent $6.25 
@6.50, straight $5.75@6.25, clears $5.25@ 
5.60; soft winter straights (midwest), 
$5.90@6.25,—all in jute. 


FLOUR MEN DINE 


The twelfth annual dinner of the New 
York Flour Club was held at the Hotel 
Commodore, Wednesday evening, March 
14, Over 200 were in attendance, though 
the flour clubs of other cities to which in- 
vitations had been sent were not numer- 
ously represented. A. W. Mears, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Flour Club, was 
the only officer of the out-of-town or- 
geetenions present. Other guests were 

eorge Rossen, president, and W. C. 
Rossman, secretary, of the New York 
Produce Exchange. 

The affair was held in the west ballroom 
of the hotel, which was tastefully deco- 
rated, and the seating arrangements pro- 
vided for groups of eight at a table, 
each of which had a suitable floral deco- 
ration. 

An excellent menu was served, follow- 
ing which A. F. Janss, president of the 
organization, made a short speech of wel- 
come and then introduced the only speak- 
er of the evening, that well-known favor- 
ite of the Ziegfeld Follies, Will Rogers, 
than whom there is probably no more 
popular post-prandial orator in the coun- 
try. 
Peostectty of this kind, however, car- 
ries with it a great demand on the time 
of those so — in consequence of 
which they of necessity must in some 
manner prevent this demand exceeding 
the limit of time and strength; therefore, 
by setting a rate for their services so high 
that only a limited few can avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to hear at close 
range their merry quips and jests, they 
are enabled not only to meet the demand 
but incidentally provide shoes for a large 
family of children, even though these 
should be constituted like centipedes. 

Will Rogers, with the possible excep- 
tion of some of our perpetually obstruc- 
tionist senators, is one of the most ex- 
pensive conversationalists in America, but 
in his defense, if he needs one, it vv. 
be said that he comes nearer being wort 
the cost than the others. 

To say the speaker, when he arose, was 
greeted with applause, would be putting 
it entirely too mildly, for about every one 
anon tried to outdo the others in givin 

im a rousing welcome, with the natura 
result that he got it—and then the crowd 
got theirs. 

For about 40 minutes he kept his hear- 
ers laughing by a continuous rapid fire 
of local hits, without the slightest tinge 
of anything offensive, and then touched 
upon local and national political situa- 
tions, saying that he was glad Mayor 
Hylan had come up from Palm Beach to 
go slumming in New York. He next told 
a story about attending the corset manu- 
facturers’ dinner, where one of the stylish 
stout models had the misfortune to break 
her corset lace. She had come in a taxi- 
cab, but they had to take her home in a 
truck. He then had to leave to keep his 
nightly engagement at the Follies, where 
he said the girls were all mentally dis- 
tracted over making out their tax state- 
ments and not knowing whether they 
should include presents under the head 
of income. 

Following this, President Janss read a 
list of those members who had died dur- 
ing the year, and requested the guests to 


stand in silent thought for a moment. 
Community singing, with an excellent 
orchestra, filled the remainder of the 
evening, and closed one of the most en- 
joyable affairs ever held by this organi- 
zation. 
NOTES 


Charles T. Stork, of Buffalo, North 
American representative for Noury & 
Van der Lande, was in New York re- 
cently. 

A. H. Balfour, owner of the Bramp- 
ton (Ont.) Milling Co., visited Cake & 
Krause, the mill’s New York representa- 
tives, this week. 

The Erie Railroad in February han- 
dled more than 50 per cent of the grain 
received in New York, or 2,550 of the 
4,692 cars arriving. 

The grippe with which Frank Wallace 
was reported ill last week developed into 
pneumonia, but he is now out of danger 
and recovering rapidly. 

L. G. Spindler, New York broker, who 
has recently returned from a vacation in 
Florida, left on March 17 to visit his 
western mill connections. 

It is announced that the last ship car- 
rying a carge of foodstuffs of the pres- 
ent year’s Russian Relief programme will 
leave New York on March 28. 

W. P. Fisher, vice president Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., was in 
New York during the week ending March 
17, visiting H. P. Piper, the company’s 
New York representative. 

A fire in Brooklyn on the night of 
March 14 extended to the warehouse of 
the H. C. Bohack Grocery Co., and it 
was believed the total loss would reach 
$300,000, of which the greater part was 
sustained by the Bohack company. 

The business conduct committee of the 
New York Stock Exchange has been con- 
ducting an investigation of transactions 
in Piggly Wiggly class “A” common 
stock, to determine whether a corner ex- 
ists, joining the investigation of the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. 

C. F. Hernandez, Sons & Co., export- 
ers and importers, 17 Battery Place, have 
gone into involuntary bankruptcy, with 
liabilities of $40,000 and assets about 
$30,000. Efforts to locate officers and di- 
rectors recently have failed, and they are 
said to be in South America. 

W. G. Gooding, president W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., Minneapolis, W. J. Brewer, sales 
a Thompson Milling Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., and L. A. Arneson, secretary 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, were among out-of-town millers who 
visited the New York market recently. 

The office of the National Biscuit Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., was broken into on 
the night of March 15, and $3 taken from 
a desk drawer. Three holes were drilled 
in the safe and the handle broken off in 
an attempt to open it, while on one of 
the typewriters a note was left, reading, 
“This is the hardest job I ever did for $3.” 

Papers have been filed with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in Washington by 
the Grain Products Export Association 
of New York City, for incorporation un- 
der the Webb-Pomerene export trade act. 
The association desires to export corn 
sirup, corn sugar and corn starch in bulk 
from the United States, and the Corn 
Products Refining Co. and the American 
Corn Products Export Association are 
members of it. 

In an interesting article in the New 
York Times by Ernest Harvier on “How 
the city cares for its jail wards” the 
writer says that the city has a baker 
instructor, and that bread and cakes are 
made by jail inmates under his direction. 
In a year 125,000 lbs of rye flour and 
30,000 lbs of whole wheat are used to 
make 200,000 lbs of bread, 1,200 lbs of 
plain cake, 5,000 lbs of coffee cake and 
300 Ibs of tea biscuit. 


The diversion of freight from far 
western points to water routes on ac- 
count of the rate war recently instituted 
by western transcontinental roads to 
meet the competition of coast to coast 
steamship lines, is affecting the finances 
and rate structures of eastern roads as 
well. In the long run the rate cutting 
campaign will have an important bearin 
on the amount of the rate division whic 
eastern roads will get on freight which 
is sent through by rail. 

The annual Brooklyn Food Show, which 
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is held each year under the auspices of 
the United Retail Grocers’ Association, 
closed on March 17 at the Thirteenth 
Regiment Armory. The show, which in- 
cluded 225 exhibitors, was a great suc- 
cess and its visitors totaled over 250,000. 
The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and _ Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. were the mills that had 
exhibits, and Shults, Cushman, Ward and 
General, the baking concerns repre- 
sented. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—There has been a little 
rally in the demand for flour locally, as 
a result of the advance in wheat futures, 
but little general improvement. Mill rep- 
resentatives complain that the trade is 
holding off, and that they find it diffi- 
cult to interest customers in anything 
but so-called “bargain sales.” 

There is no lack of flour in Boston or 
in other New England distributing 
points. While stocks on March 1 were 
slightly lower than in the previous month, 
they were considerably larger than a year 
ago. 

Despite the open advance in flour 
prices the outstanding feature of the 
present situation is the fact that they 
are not being maintained. Some of the 
big spring wheat mills are making ma- 
terial cuts in order to induce buying. 
Hard winter wheat patents are also of- 
fered quietly at reductions from open 
quotations. Soft winter wheat flours, on 
the other hand, are held firmly, notably 
straights and clears. There may be a 
slightly lower range of prices quoted, 
but the general tone is much stronger 
than in springs or hard winters. 

Rye flour is dull and lower, with 
choice white patents in cotton offered 
at $5 bbl, fancy brands ranging up to 
$5.25. Some pressure to sell, with an 
easier tone at the close. 


NOTES 


The Capeway Bakery, Inc., Braintree, 

Mass., has been formed with a capital of 
25,000. 

The bakery of Anastos & Chaklis, 
Chelsea, Mass., was destroyed by fire on 
March 16, with a loss of $40,000. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, was in 
Boston amour ig visiting the representa- 
tive of the mill, Harry S. Leviston. 

Henry E. Taylor, of the Boston feed 
concern of W. B. Alger & Co., is spend- 
ing the winter months in Sarasota, Fla. 
Judging from the photographs sent here 
by Mr. Taylor, there will not be many 
fish left when he returns. 


Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—The flour market has 
gathered considerable firmness, although 
there is no great increase in demand. 
Prices are unchanged, the recent decline 
having been checked. The entire list has 
held firm. 

When the price decline began and the 
market softened, some of the big bak- 
ing companies and other large consumers 
made very substantial purchases. Their 
immediate requirements are now taken 
care of, and they have temporarily retired 
from the market, but smaller consumers 
who have been buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis show increased interest, with the 
result that volume of business in the 
week ending March 17 was fairly satis- 
factory. 

Millers do not share the view of con- 
sumers that prices are likely to go lower 
before they begin to ascend, but this 
belief is general among buyers, with the 
result that purchases are in unusually 
small lots. 

Some of the mills report directions con- 
siderably improved. March deliveries are 
being made about on schedule, as a rule. 
Selling agencies for mills in the North- 
west report shipments again getting 
through in practically average time. The 
Lehigh Valley on March 16 announced 
the lifting of all embargoes. This, and 
similar action by other roads, is good 
news to local millers and agents, espe- 
cially those with seaboard and export 
trade. 

Best spring patents are holding their 
own, going at $7.50@7.75. Bakers pat- 
ents are bringing $7.25@7.40, and clears 
are unchanged. Ryes did not share in 
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the price decline, and are still firm and 
unchanged. 
MILLFEED 


Resellers who were long on feeds took 
a severe drubbing during the week. Some 
feeds have declined as much as $6@7 ton, 
while only one or two kinds have held 
steady. Oil meal suffered the greatest 
drop, 44 per cent declining to $31 at the 
week end. It is reported local producers 
have 3,000 to 3,500 tons under contract 
for March delivery for which directions 
cannot be obtained. The 34 per cent 
grade was steadier, being quoted at $46 
at the close. 

There is a good export demand for oil 
cake, but seaboard producers have taken 
most of the business. Some of the crush- 
ers have orders for their output to Au- 
gust, it is reported, at about present 
prices. Buffalo mills anticipate an in- 
crease in export business. 

Middlings were quoted by resellers at 
$32.50@33. Mills which were trying to 

et $34 were reported on the verge of 
dropping their price $1 ton. Similar price 
cutting was the rule in the bran market, 
and it was —re any cut in mid- 
dlings prices would be applied to bran. 
There was very little demand for either 
feed. 

Cottonseed meal declined 75c@$1, with 
43 per cent quoted at the close at $55.40, 
Boston, 36 per cent at $49.75, and 41 
per cent at $54. Hominy demand eased 
off and declined another 25c to $34.75, 
Boston. Gluten held firm at unchanged 
prices. 

Western millfeeds were being freely 
offered at $1 under last week’s close. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


There has been marked improvement in 
the demand for export grain, with ship- 
ments from local elevators showing big 
gains. During the first two days of the 
current week 811 eastbound cars were 
loaded, more than during the entire pre- 
ceding week. Average day’s unloadings 
from the storage fleet increased from 
around 250,000 bus to 500,000 to 600,000. 

If this spurt continues the entire stor- 
age fleet will probably be unloaded by 
April 1, as called for in storage char- 
ters. Even if demand should slow up 
there will be very few cargoes afloat in 
the outer harbor on April 1. 

At Erie only nine of 31 cargoes re- 
main to be unloaded, but in that port 
there may be delays, as elevator tacilities 
are limited. It is expected most of the 
carriers holding grain at middle and up- 
per lake ports will be brought to Buffalo 
as soon as navigation opens. Ice condi- 
tions will govern the opening, which is 
expected to be fairly early. 

avigation will open on Lake Ontario 
on or aoak March 26, it is expected, but 
operations at that time will be confined 
to the steamers plying between Toronto 
and Port Dalhousie and near-by ports. 

Opening of canal navigation will also 
depend on ice conditions. No serious 
damage was done to the storage fleet 
here by the heavy gales of the current 
week. Some of the carriers broke from 
their moorings, but did not go aground. 


NOTES 


Employees of the Clover Leaf Milling 
Co. have formed a bowling league. 

Granger & Co., Buffalo wholesale gro- 
cers, have increased their capital stock 
to $300,000. 

Fred B. Ris, of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., has been elected a member of 
the Buffalo Flour Club. 

The annual dinner of the Buffalo Flour 
Club will be held on Friday evening, April 
20, in the Statler Hotel. 

Hudson Bros. have improved their flour 
and feed mill at Sanborn by installing a 
modern cleaning machine. 

John Jeszke, baker, of Dunkirk, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
He lists assets of $1,000 and liabilities 
of $1,010. 

Office employees of the Ralston Purina 
Co. were guests of the management at a 
noon luncheon held in the Statler Hotel 
on March 17. 

Frank Wilson, of Wilson Bros., Buf- 
falo grain and feed dealers, has returned 
after a tour of Cuba, Jamaica and the 
British West Indies. 

E. H. Miller & Son, whose feed mill 
and grain storage plant at East Pem- 
broke recently burned, with loss of $60,- 
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000, have purchased the Price property 
on Jackson Street, East Pembroke, and 
are again doing business. 

A voluntary bankruptcy petition has 
been filed by the Bison City Storage & 
Transfer Co. The liabilities are placed 
at $70,491, and the assets at $84,172. 

William H. Kimball, traffic manager of 
the Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Lockport Y. M. C. A. 


The Conlon Canal Line, Inc., has been 
incorporated here with $25,000 capital. 
The directors are James E. Conlon, M. 
E. Conlon, Catherine Cross, William 
Murphy and Charles S. Desmond. 

Claude Slicker, of Knox, Pa., has pur- 
chased the property of the bankrupt Ba- 
tavia (N. Y.) Food Products Co. His 
bid was $5,555, the property having been 
sold at public auction to satisfy tax 
claims which totaled $5,552. 


Some of the flour and feed mills in this 
vicinity have been hard hit by the order 
curtailing postal service. The Patent 
Cereal Co., Geneva, and other mills in 
central New York, are affected by orders 
through which “pickup” service has been 
discontinued. 

Inquiry into the death of Calvin 
Dewald, an employee of the Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, who died 
while at work, revealed that. it was 
caused by strychnine poisoning. Decision 
as to the manner in which the poison was 
taken has been reserved. 

A mortgage covering an issue of $5,- 
000,000 of gold bonds has been filed by 
the Island Warehouse Corporation, which 
is financing the new Pillsbury mill to be 
built here. The mortgage is in favor of 
the Chase National Bank of New York. 
A $10,000 tax was collected. 


Mrs. Sarah Becker, widow of Philip 
Becker, died in her home here, aged 91. 
Following her husband’s death she ac- 
tively engaged in the management of his 
wholesale grocery and flour jobbing busi- 
ness, and much of this firm’s subsequent 
success was due to her unusual ability 
and foresight. She was a most generous 
giver to charity, and was interested in 
many philanthropies. Mr. Becker was 
once mayor of Buffalo. 


P. D. Faunestocx. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuHILaveLtpuiA, Pa.—There were a few 
moderate-sized transactions in flour dur- 
ing the week ending March 17, but buy- 
ers and sellers were apart on prices and 
the volume of business did not assume 
any considerable proportions. Limits 
generally were well maintained, in sym- 
pathy with-the upward movement of 
wheat. 


NOTES 


Harriss, Magill & Co. announce that 
the British steamship Bristol City will 
leave Philadelphia for Bristol, Eng., 
March 23, and the Boston City early in 
April. 

The Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., 
has completed the conversion of the for- 
mer steamship Covedale into a motorship 
for the Munson Line. It is the Great 
Lakes type of freighter, and will be used 
in the West Indies trade. 

Clarke M. Caldwell has opened an 
office in the Drexel Building, where a 
ny shipping business will be con- 

ucted. Mr. Caldwell was a member of 
the firm of Ball & Caldwell, foreign 
freight forwarders, which was dissolved 
last year by mutual consent. 

In an address before the City Business 
Club at the Hotel Adelphia, Congress- 
man George W. Edmonds pledged his 
assistance and that of the committee 
on merchant marine to obtain Shipping 
Board vessels for the purpose of estab- 
lishing direct passenger lines to operate 
between this port and Europe. 


The committee appointed by the Com- 
mercial Exchange to inspect the shippin 
facilities of Montreal has returned an 
will report to the directors, after which 
it is understood recommendations em- 
bodying suggestions for new elevator 
facilities here will be forwarded to the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In spite of the depressing effect of 
the curtailment of operations as a result 
of the treaties on limitations of arma- 
ments and the material falling off of in- 


ternational commerce, the annual report 
of the New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, of Camden, N. J., for 1922, dis- 
eloses a net income of $1,026,267, com- 
pared with $1,996,559 in 1921. After 
paying dividends of $300,000 the corpo- 
ration showed a surplus for the year of 
$726,267, compared with $1,196,559 in 
1921, when dividend distributions amount- 
ed to $800,000. 

Pennsylvania farmers are holding a 
little less corn but more wheat and oats 
than last year, according to a report by 
G. L. Morgan, agricultural statistician 
of the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The stock of corn on 
farms’ March 1 is estimated at 48 per 
cent of last year’s production, or 29,761,- 
000 bus, compared with 32,034,000 last 
year and 30,109,000 in 1921. The stock of 
wheat on farms March 1 is estimated at 
25 per cent of last year’s production, or 
6,085,000 bus, compared with 5,906,000 
last year and 6,245,000 the average stock 
on farms March 1 for the past 10 years. 


SamvuEt S. DaNnIeELs 





BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp.—Flour was in better 
condition for the week ending March 17. 
Buyers showed more interest, stocks in 
instances needed replenishing, and of- 
ferings were by no means excessive or 
pressing. There was no grabbing for 
stuff at all, however, although that may 
come later, yet the atmosphere was clear- 
er and the outlook brighter. Near-by 
soft winter straight was probably the best 
seller on the list, while something was also 
done in a quiet way in both springs and 
hard winters. The indications point to 
another squeeze in Chicago May wheat, 
despite all protestations to the contrary. 

Springs were firm and shown more at- 
tention, first patents closing nominally at 
$7@7.25; standard patents, $6.50@6.75, 


. —in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 


5@l15c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. Trading, while not active, showed 
some improvement, and will doubtless 
further increase as the market advances. 
Sales ran principally to car lots of both 
grades at prices within the range of quo- 
tations. 

Hard winters were steadier and more 
salable, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $6.60@6.85; straights, $6.10@ 
6.35,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. A fair car lot business was done, 
principally at old prices before limits 
were raised. Some mills were firm in 
their views, based on the fact that cash 
wheat in the Southwest was relatively 
stronger than that in the Northwest. 
However, most buyers felt their way cau- 
tiously. 

Soft winters were upward and in some 
demand, short patents closing nominally 
at $6.45@6.70; near-by straights, $5.65@ 
5.90,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. The cheap western flours van- 
ished as quickly as they appeared, hence 
quotations refer largely to near-by stock. 
Patent was in fair supply and seldom 
called for, while near-by straight was 
generally wanted where good quality 
could be had at a reasonable figure. 
Sales of the latter were recently made as 
low as $5.45, bulk, but it is now generall 
held at $5.65@5.90 in secondhand 98-1 
cottons. 

City mills ran light, and experienced 
another quiet week as regards both do- 
mestic and export trade. They made no 
change in their prices of either flour or 


eed. 
Receipts of flour for the week, 26,075 
bbls; destined for export, 10,531. 


NOTES 

Of the 279,274 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending March 17, 278,991 
were destined for export. 

The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
March 17 was 1,939,468 bus, 384,597 do- 
mestic and 1,554,871 Canadian or bonded. 

Exports from here for the current 
week included 6,180 bbls flour and 1,209,- 
655 bus grain—725,370 wheat, 441,428 
corn and 42,857 rye. 

The Baltimore Flour Club will hold its 
annual meeting, election of officers and 
dinner at the Baltimore Country Club on 
the evening of March 22. 

The Munson Steamship Co. has inaugu- 
rated a direct weekly service between 
Baltimore and Havana, the Seatonia mak- 








ing the first sailing from here on March 
1, 


The Baltimore-Oceanic Steamship Co, 
will shortly place in effect a regular 
schedule of sailings from Baltimore to al] 
important Mediterranean ports. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.40 bu; domestic wheat, $1.50; corn, 
90c; rye, $1; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the current week in this market at 1/,¢ 
under No. 2 red winter, as against the 
same price the previous week and 1%%¢ 
under last year. 

Receipts of southern corn from (ct. 
27, 1922, to March 17, 1923, 303,554 bus; 
year ago, 317,159. Range of prices for 
the week ending March 17, 81144@851,¢; 
last year, 6314@70c. 

Recent visitors to this market were 
C. T. Mears, president Itaska Elevator 
Co., Duluth; R. Kaliske, manager feed 
department Mystic Mills, International 
Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to March 17, 1923, 1,125,762 
bus; same period last year, 925,377. 
Range of prices for the week ending 
March 17, $1.05@1.34%; last year, $1.10 
@1.37%. 

The Atlantic Flour Co., distributor, 
Lewis Blaustein, tage aa in order to 
meet competition has dropped its sales- 
men and is now offering its brand of flour 
direct to small grocers at $7.35, cotton, in 
1-bbl lots, or l5c less in 5-bbl lots or 
over, all basis c.o.d. 


The Eisenach, the first of the re-estab- 
lished North German Lloyd Line between 
Baltimore and Bremen, sailed from 
Bremen for this port March 6, and is 
scheduled to sail from Baltimore April 
4, carrying freight for Bremen, Ham- 
burg and all Scandinavian and Baltic 
ports. 

Captain W. H. Stayton, president Pal- 
timore Steamship Co., was the principal 
speaker and guest of honor at the ban- 
quet given by the Foreign Trade Club 
at the Hotel Emerson, Thursday evening, 
March 15. His subject was Porto Rico, 
which he illustrated by means of moving 
pictures. The captain is an official of the 
Porto Rico American Steamship Co., |e- 
ing chairman of its board, and on this 
occasion he announced that the company, 
which has been most successful from the 
start, has decided to purchase five more 
steamers from the Shipping Board and 
add them to the four now in service, be- 
fore the end of the year. This line op- 
erates between Baltimore and San Juan. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Some of the mills 
here have shown improvement in the 
volume of shipments, due to the lifting 
of embargoes on two or three lines that 
gave access to eastern markets for move- 
ment of delayed orders, but there has 
been no betterment in the market as 
gauged by actual sales. Scattering or- 
ders have come in from the outside, but 
most of the local business has been from 
regular customers on special brands. 

Demand for clears and low grades con- 
tinues strong, with everything cleaned up 
and prices firm to higher. Little chanze 
in quotations on the higher grades, which 
are largely nominal. Range on hard 
wheat flours: spring patents, $7.50@7.15 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$8; spring straights, $7.50, cotton 98's, 
mostly local; bakers patent, $7.35@7.40, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$6.25@6.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6.50; low grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

The trade in soft wheat flour has 
slumped to the lowest level in severil 
years. Mills are inclined to accept busi- 
ness at cost, to hold down overhead, but 
even at that sales have been small this 
week. There is little chance to shave 
prices further. Best brands soft wheat 
flour are offered at $6.70@6.80 bbl, co'- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7. 
There is little doing in entire wheat, 
with prices steady at $7.40@7.50 bbl, co!- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston rate points. 
Graham unchanged at $6.40@6.45 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

There is not enough doing in rye flour 
to establish prices. Mills are caught up 
on bookings, with few exceptions, an4 
prices are about normal, with best white 
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prands offered at $5.50@5.60 bbl, cotton 
’s, car lots, Boston. Mills have been 
all but idle, with no prospect of im- 
rovement. Western rye flour at a stand- 
still, with prices unchan Light is 
offered at $6.50 bbl, an medium and 
dark at $6, cotton 98's. . 2 
Feed continues the bright spot in the 
milling business. However, emand is 
not quite so brisk, indicating that the 
seasonal drop in prices is not far ahead. 
Most mills are still sold ahead, and are 
shipping in mixed cars. Going prices: 
spring bran, $88@39 ton, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $36; winter bran, 
$35, sacked, jobbing; spring middlings, 
¢39@40, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $37; winter middlings, $36, sacked, 
local. Rye feed closely picked up at $34 
@35 ton, sacked, mostly local. Western 
feed prices are about steady, with 
round oats $38 ton and corn meal $86, 
both bulk, delivered. Corn meal, table 
quality, selling in a small way at $50 
ton. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to ‘he Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
March 11-17 ..cceseccecces 6,000 32 
Previous week ...++..see0. 6,300 34 


Of this week’s total, 4,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 100 
rye. 

NOTES 

Miss B. Frances Heidelmeier, book- 
keeper for Newman Bros., grain dealers, 
was arrested here on a charge of ab- 
stracting $3,000 from the funds of her 
employers. Newman Bros., on further 
examination of the books, assert that 
there is a shortage of $18,400. The young 
woman was a trusted employee of the 
grain company, and was an expert ac- 
countant. 

Twenty-four industries of Rochester, 
including several mills, were concerned in 
the hearing conducted here recently by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The concerns in question are all located 
on the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
branch of the New York Central Rail- 
road, and as a result are denied the 
regular rates that apply to those on the 
main line of the Central. In addition, 
there are heavy switching charges, all of 
which directly, handicap the industries in 
question, which are backed in their fight 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





VIRGINIA 

NorroLK, Va.—The situation in the 
flour market here is unchanged, so far 
as material details are concerned. The 
narrow range in prices of wheat has pro- 
vided no stimulus for purchases, and 
only such buying as has been actually 
necessary has been reported. Mills con- 
tinue their urgent appeals for business 
fron brokers and jobbers, but it is 
doubtful if many are able to run on 
more than half time. Kansas flours are 
lower than springs, and quotations show 
the wide range of $6.60@7.40. North- 
western springs are quoted at $7.15@ 
7.70; clears not in demand. Winter wheat 
top patents $6.65@6.85, and standard 
patents $6.20@6.50. 

Feed continues scarce and high, al- 
though demand has not been especially 
strong at the higher figures. Coarse 
western bran is quoted at $37@38 ton, 
Standard middlings $38@39, flour mid- 
dlings $41@42, red dog $43@44. All 
mills are four or five weeks behind in 
their feed shipments. Quotations for 
April shipment are being made at $8@5 
below prevailing figures. 


NOTES 
_ The Southgate Terminal Corporation 
is opening a branch in Cuba, and has 
established offices there to handle prod- 
ucts shipped from this port. 

The Williams & Oswald bakery, Ports- 
mouth, is moving into larger quarters, 
on account of increased business. Con- 
siderable machinery is being installed, 
and the plant enlarged. 

Arguments will be heard April 11 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from various interests involved in the 
investigation by the Commission last 
year of practices of Atlantic ports in the 
matter of terminal charges. Operators 
of private terminals have pestis me that 





railroads and municipal terminals are 
providing unfair competition, and it is 
believed the fate of the municipal opera- 
tion of terminals at Norfolk will depend, 
somewhat, on the outcome of this hear- 
ing. 

JosepH A. LEsiie. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
DututH, Minn.—Flour sales during 
the week ending March 19 were light and 
spotted. Buyers show no sign of depart- 
ing from their policy of holding off, and 
only those who were cleaned out of stocks 
and had needs to cover wete in the mar- 


ket. 

Mills find it necessary to keep after 
holders of contracts in order to get them 
to order out flour they have bought. The 
wheat price has changed only slightly, 
and with the fluctuations slight not much 
stimulant to interest has come from that 
quarter. 

The car situation is still hampering 
loading and shipping, but is not so bad 
as heretofore. 

Durum flour buyers booked orders only 
as their needs compelled, and sales were 
not important in the aggregate. The 
market is given little attention, due to 
the slow character of the trading and 
changes in quotations. 

Rye flour was inactive and the market 
devoid of interest. A few local buyers 
bought small lots as they had to, and no 
other interest was evident. Outside mills 
continue to underquote local mills. 

Millfeed available for prompt delivery 
was in good demand, with light inquiry 
for deferred shipment. The trade ap- 
pears to have let supplies get low or 
failed to cover requirements, for there 
is a rush to book up some feed for quick 
shipment. Mills here have been doing a 
little mixed car business, but not much 
beyond that. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Maroh 22-27 ....c.csccc..- 34,980 67 
Previous week ............ 21,455 58 
EMSE FORE cccwscesccepevecs 21,825 59 
Two years ago ......-++5s. 10,780 34 


NOTES 

Predictions that iron ore shipments will 
reach 55,000,000 tons the coming season 
are made. This would be liberal, but 
not break any records. 

Grain stocks at Duluth-Superior are 
now about 19,500,000 bus, and by the 
opening should run close to 25,000,000, 
at the present rate of increase. 


Demand for screenings is light, and the ° 


stocks on hand are rather small. Some 
business might develop if more were 
available. e call for mill oats is also 
slowing up. 

Shipping of grain by rail is very light. 
Cars are Raed e et, oad demand is Tat 
heavy. Wietalere lend and ship an occa- 
sional car as they can get it, but the ag- 
gregate quantity is small. 

The Peavey house of the Globe Ele- 
vator Co., and the Consolidated Elevator 
Co., are the only elevators taking in any 
corn. The amount here is not large, there 
being in store only 184,000 bus. 

H. E. Emerson, of A. D. Thomson & 
Co., has returned from a month’s trip to 
Florida. C. T. Mears, of the Itasca Ele- 
vator Co., who was in the same party, will 
return in a few days, and H. S. Newell 
a little later. 

Interest in the opening of navigation 
is ee to be manifest, but has not 
as yet resulted in much of any contract- 
ing of sales or chartering of tonnage. 
The work of getting vessels in shape for 
movement is under way. 

The severe storm and cold wave that 
passed over the Northwest on March 17 
and 18 does not seem to have caused 
much curtailment of railroad movement 
as yet. The storm hit Duluth only par- 
tially, but the cold wave was here. 

George C. Williams, who has for several 
years been general western agent of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, with 
headquarters at Duluth, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the company, 
with offices at Duluth. The position is 
a new one. c 

Vesselmen are predicting that naviga- 
tion will open April 20 to 30. This is 
about the usual time, and there is nothing 
in ice conditions to indicate that any 
earlier date should be looked for. At 
Duluth-Superior, mechanics went to work 
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last week getting boats in shape for op- 
eration. 

Rye stocks are growing in Duluth- 
Superior elevators, there being now in 
store 8,290,000 bus, against 2,900,000 a 
ad ago. Receipts from Aug. 1, last, to 

arch 19 were 37,301,000 bus, against 
12,386,000 a year ago. The cash demand 
is cleaning up the daily offerings at the 
going discount, 2c under May for No. 1. 

When navigation closed last fall, ware- 
houses at Duluth-Superior held about 59 
cars of flour that could not get onto 
boats. Owing to car and embargo trou- 
bles these cars could not be shipped out 
during the winter, and are still here. 
Interior points have begun to ship flour 
and feed in here to await shipment when 
navigation opens. Railroads have about 
170 cars on hand now. 

Receipts of spring wheat have been 
light, and there was very little doing in 
the cash market. Millers filled their’ re- 
quirements, and whatever was left over 
elevators and shippers took. The better 
class of durum sold to go out of town to 
mills, and elevators took the ordinary 
grades. The demand for low grade is 
improving, and offerings are well cleaned 
up. Mills were also after cars carrying 
heavy spring mixtures. 

A local crusher anxious to get flaxseed 
advanced quotations of No. 1 spot sharply 
on March 15 and 16, the range on the 
latter day being March price to 5i%c 
over. Apparently the demand was filled, 
for March 17 the outside range of bids 
was dropped 114c. On March 19, the few 
cars offered were taken, but crushers were 
out of the market. The close for spot 
seed was March price, and the same basis 
for to arrive. The possibility of getting 
Canadian seed when the lake opens is a 
weakening influence. 

F. G. Cartson. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Millers report a 
quiet week, compared with the previous 
one, orders falling off, though inquiries 
have been up to the average. There has 
been some call for foreign delivery, but 
offerings were not attractive. Low grade 
flours are still in demand for the Euro- 
pean market, but millers are not attract- 
ed by the bids -sent in, 

The demand for millfeed still continues 
strong, and prices are held high. In- 
sistent orders take their turns in the 
shipments that are made. 

Millers believe that most of the local 
wheat has been delivered. There was 
quite a rush to market just before the in- 
come tax call was made, and now the 
schedules for state and county taxes are 
in the hands of the farmers. These two 
“impediments” to the farmer out of the 
way, he is giving his attention to spring 
work, which is reported to be well ad- 
vanced in some parts of the state. 

Flour prices for the week end, based 
Evansville, carload lots, in 98-lb sacks: 
best patent, $7.50@8; straights, $6.50@ 
7.10; Kansas, $7; clears in jutes, firsts 
$4.50@5, seconds $4@4.50. 

Quotations for millfeed, based Evans- 
ville, carload lots, 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$35@37; mixed feed, $36@37; shorts, $37. 

The March report of the department 
of agriculture of Kentucky, just issued, 
shows that,*on March 1, farmers held 
about 88 per cent of their five-year aver- 
age of corn, 89 per cent of their average 


amount of wheat for the five-year period, 


44 per cent of oats and 66 per cent of 
barley. The average amount of corn on 
Kentucky farms has been 39,956,000 bus, 
and of oats 2,064,000. About 897,000 bus 
wheat were held on farms, compared to 
761,000 on March 1, 1922. The report 
says that the average value of farm 
lands in Kentucky has fallen appreciably. 


W. W. Ross. 





MILLING-IN-TRANSIT ARRANGEMENTS 

PuivaperpuiA, Pa.—The Public Ledger 
says that after the milling-in-transit ar- 
rangements recently completed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and other lines 
with the Canadian rail carriers become 
effective on April 1, it is expected ex- 
ports of grain and grain products 
through the port of Philadelphia will be 
increased more than 75,000 tons annually. 

The new arrangements are the -result 
of constant efforts of the American trunk 
lines and millers in the West, and were 
concluded with the Canadian lines after 
much negotiation. The milling-in-transit 
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arrangements applicable to Canadian 
wheat were never in effect before, be- 
cause the Canadian lines would not con- 
cur with the lines from Buffalo to Phila- 
delphia because of the shorter haul. 

Supplement No. 19 to G.O.I.C.C. No. 
12,174, Pennsylvania Railroad tariff, pro- 
vides for transit arrangements on grain 
and grain products applicable to and via 
Philadelphia on grain originating in Can- 
ada when delivered to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Buffalo. When moving 
through the Philadelphia tidewater ter- 
minal, milling-in-transit for export, stor- 
age or reshipment to Boston, New York 
or Norfolk will be subject to a transit 
charge of $3.60 per car, in addition to 
the rate from port of origin to destina- 
tion. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





BARGE CANAL SERVICE PLANS 

Burrawo, N. Y.—Plans which will make 
use of the New York state barge canal 
more advantageously to millers, grain 
men and shippers in general are now be- 
fore the state authorities, and are likely 
to. have favorable action, it is predicted 
by political leaders. 

Senator Allen has introduced a bill ap- 
propriating $200,000 for state owned tow- 
ing facilities. Fees collected for services 
rendered would go into a revolving fund. 
This plan would greatly aid small com- 
panies which have insufficient power units 
for their fleets, it is claimed. 

Another measure proposes the erection 
of a state elevator at Troy. An appro- 
priation of $300,000 is provided for this 
work. An initial capacity of 500,000 bus 
would be provided. If this measure 
passes, an additional $400,000 will be 
asked next year for enlargement and 
completion of the elevator. 

Still another effort of the state to im- 
prove canal service is the complaint filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion asking that the New York Central 
Railroad be directed-to provide switching 
service at the barge canal terminal here. 
Attorney General Carl W. Sherman is 
now pressing this action in the hope of 
obtaining the desired relief this year. 
The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce has 
gone on record as favoring this action. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





DEATH OF CALEB CANBY 


Cuicaco, Inur.—Caleb Harlan Canby, 
Sr., 67 years old, retired broker and 
former president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, died here March 14, of pneu- 
monia. 

Mr. Canby, prior to 1915, held seats 
on both. the Chicago and New York 
stock exchanges. At that time he gave 
up his brokerage business and confined 
his business activities to dealing in grain. 
His seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change brought $74,000, a new record at 
that time. 

While president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Mr. Canby, during the two- 
year period, 1914 to 1916, waged a fight 
against the closing of the exchanges in 
1914 as a result of the war, declaring 
such action would be disastrous to the 
marketing of crops. He was a strong 
supporter of President Wilson, and was 
one of the sponsors of the food control 
act passed in 1917. 





CUBAN TRADE CONDITIONS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—The inability 
of the Cuban government to sell $50,000,- 
000 of government bonds recently offered 
for sale has materially retarded business 
improvement in that island, said J. I. 
Rogler, of Havana, Cuban agent of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., who 
was here a few days recently for a con- 
ference with officials of the company. He 
believed, however, that the issue might 
yet be sold, and said that this was the 
opinion of government officials in Havana. 

Cuba has a large sugar crop, Mr. 
Fogler said, and the high prices now pre- 
vailing for that product will create some 
prosperity within a few months. Busi- 
ness in the island shows a little improve- 
ment, but is yet below normal. Conges- 
tion in the flour business resulted from 
large quantities being shipped on con- 
signment. Dealers and bakers have been 


unable to take it from the warehouses. 

Eastern competition in the flour busi- 
ness lately has been more keen than that 
from other sections, he said, and only a 
little flour from southwestern mills 
been finding its way to Cuba. 
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Flour demand in Pacific northwestern 
markets is reported subnormal by most 
of the Pacific millers and by representa- 
tives of mills located outside this section. 
Some Washington mills, however, state 
that local business is improving, but most 
of them complain of extreme dullness. 
The sales manager of a leading coast mill 
summarized the situation by saying that 
his company had not sold enough flour 
this week to load a hand car. 

Shipments of flour to the Orient con- 
tinue heavy in filling old orders, over 100,- 
000 bbls in the last 10 days from Seattle 
and Tacoma, but there is practically no 
new business being worked. Export 
straights are quoted at $5.60@5.70, f.a.s., 
in cotton 14's, and export cut-off (clear) 
at $5.90@6. 

There is very little inquiry from the 
United Kingdom. Export patent quota- 
tions are $6.20@6.30 bbl, f.a.s. Ocean 
space is easier, as low as 25s per long 
ton having been quoted recently. No flour 
has moved in that direction from Seattle 
and Tacoma, excepting one small parcel, 
for the last six weeks. 

Domestic flour demand, both rail and 
water shipment, from other states is at 
the lowest ebb of the season. The move- 
ment to California is light, and to the 
Middle West, the Southeast and the At- 
lantic seaboard quite negligible. 

Soft wheat flour prices are unchanged. 
Washington blue-stem family patent, 
basis 49-lb cottons, is selling at $7.40@ 
7.50 bbl, and pastry, basis 98-lb cottons, 
$5.95@6.05. Bakers patent is quoted at 
$6.75@6.90. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Dakota, $7.50@8.05 bbl; Montana, $6.90 
@%7.40; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.90@7.50. 

Demand is extremely quiet, and sup- 
plies of millfeed are heavy. Washington 
mill-run is selling at $27@28 ton to job- 
bers, in straight cars. Montana mills are 
offering very little feed here, but resell- 
ers are selling mixed feed at $25@26 ton. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
March 11-17 ...... 52,800 37,332 71 
Previous week ..... 52,800 27,932 70 
VOOP QBO .ccccececs 52,800 30,278 57 
Two years ago..... 52,800 17,367 33 
Three years ago... 52,800 45,604 86 
Four years ago.... 46,800 34,348 73 
Five years ago..... 46,800 26,899 57 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Four Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


March 11-17 ...... 57,000 19,459 

Previous week ..... 57,000 19,954 35 
Year O80 .cccsccccs 57,000 32,720 57 
Two years ago..... 57,000 21,023 36 
Three years ago.... 57,000 53,021 93 
Four years ago..... 57,000 33,998 59 
Five years ago..... 57,000 27,915 48 


NOTES 

Fred M. Lathe, formerly port warden 
of Seattle, has been appointed United 
States shipping commissioner for this dis- 
trict, succeeding James N. Neil, of Ta- 
coma. 

Shipments of flour by water to domes- 
tic ports for the last fortnight from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma: to San Francisco, 13,200 
bbls; Los Angeles, 11,900; San Diego, 1,- 
135; Boston, 2,500. 

The rate on flour from Wilmington, 
Cal., to Los Angeles on shipments by 





rail or by the Pacific Steamship Co. will 
be 7c per cwt, effective April 2, instead 
of the present rate of 714c. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, March 1-15: to Shanghai, 66,190 
bbls; Hongkong, 18,750; Dairen, 5,000; 
Yokohama, 6,000; Tokyo, 4,250; Manila, 
4,285; Paita, 515; Guayaquil, 1,156; Mol- 
lendo, 516; Pacasmayu, 1,030; Salaverry, 
55; Tambo de Moro, 1,080; Pisco, 1,030; 
Arica, 9,062; Panama, 1,030; Honolulu, 
2,890. 

The attempt of the rail lines to in- 
crease the shrinkage allowance on grain 
from % to 4% of 1 per cent has been 
indefinitely postponed. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has decided that, 
although the tariffs do not provide for 
deductions in handling claims covering 
corn shipments, the rule as to deductions 
is in effect as though published. Whether 
there should be any deductions where 
negligence on the part of the carriers is 
shown is before the Commission for de- 
cision. 

The proposed westbound rates of the 
transcontinental lines of 6lc per cwt on 
coarse grains and 631/,c on products of 
coarse grains from the Missouri River to 
north Pacific points will not be estab- 
lished, but a rate of 59c on both coarse 
grains and their products will be made. 
The 59c rate, with milling-in-transit privi- 
leges and a 50,000-lb car minimum, will 
apply on the Great Northern from 
Huron, Yankton and Sioux City, on the 
Burlington from O’Brien and Ashland, 
and on the Union Pacific and the Milwau- 
kee from the Missouri River. 


MONTANA 

Great Fats, Mont.—Little activity 
and only a nominal price change marked 
the milling situation here in the week 
ending March 17. Conditions are about 
normal for the season, however, The 
quotations: patent flour $7 bbl, and first 
clear $5, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. Bran $25 ton, and 
standard middlings $27, same terms. 





NOTES 


With a view to lightening the burden 
of hail insurance to the wheat growers 
of Montana, the state hail insurance 
board has announced a new policy that 
limits the maximum amount which may 
be placed on the crop to $10 an acre in- 
stead of $12, as heretofore. Most of 
the state will now come under the plan 
of 8 or 9 per cent, while 10. per cent 
will be the maximum charge and that 
only in counties where hail losses have 
been abnormally high. Some of the 
counties take a rate as low as 7 per cent. 


All seed grains offered for sale in lots 
of one pound or more in Montana must 
bear a label giving detailed information 
as to name, variety, if known, germina- 
tiom percentage with date of test, percent- 
age of quack grass, fanweed, mustard, wild 
oats or dodder, percentage of broken 
seeds, all other foreign seeds and inert 
matter, and the name of the county in 
which grown, if grown in the state, as 
well as the name and address of the 
dealer selling it. This is the action made 
necessary by the legislative session just 
ended, and the state college laboratory 
must make the tests of seeds from sam- 
ples free of charge. 

The Montana supreme court has been 
asked to pass upon the question of the 
difference in rates between the long and 
short haul in a case brought by the 
Great Northern Railroad against the 
McCaull-Dinsmore Grain Co. Substan- 
tially the same case was adjudicated in 
Minnesota in favor of the defendant 
company, the court holding the carrier 
should have refunded to the shipper all 
money in excess of the rate charged for 
the longer hauls. The shipment now un- 
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der dispute is one sent from Benchland 
to Duluth, the rates from Benchland be- 
ing higher than from Billings, which is 
farther from Duluth than Benchland. 

Approximately 19 per cent of the 1922 
wheat crop of Montana was held either 
on storage tickets in elevators or on the 
farms on March 1, according to the Mon- 
tana co-operative crop reporting service. 
That compares with 17 per cent of the 
1921 crop held on March 1, 1922, and 
with 22 per cent, the average held on 
March 1 for the last 10 years. There 
were 7,670,000 bus this year, compared 
with 4,788,000 last year, the 1922 crop 
having been much larger than the pre- 
vious year’s crop. It is stated that the 
holdings are bunched, and that many 
localities have hardly enough for their 
seed requirements. About 45 per cent 
of the oats crop still is in the hands of 
the growers, there being estimated to be 
8,640,000 bus. This is the large feed 
item for farmers during seeding opera- 
tions in the spring. 

Joun A. Curry. 


OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon.—The local flour 
market is steady and rather quiet. Most 
of the buying is to fill in. With the 
stronger wheat market, the mills are 
looking forward: to an increase in de- 
mand for flour. Family patents hold at 
$7.55 bbl, and bakers at $7.05@7.30. 

The millfeed market is steady at $31 
ton for mill-run and $43 for middlings 
with a good demand. 

More interest was shown in wheat 
when the eastern markets improved, but 
no great amount of business developed. 
The mills report a continued demand 
from the Orient for flour, but not at a 
price to cause them to enter the wheat 
market actively. Closing wheat bids at 
the exchange: hard white, $1.35 bu; soft 
white, $1.26; western white, $1.25; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.19; west- 
ern red, $1.18. 

The coarse grains are still quiet, with 
the tone of the market steady. Last 
bids: oats, $36 ton; barley, $34; corn, 
No. 2 $33, No. 3 $32.50. 

* * 

Under the terms of the state market 
bill, passed at the recent session of the 
Oregon legislature, Governor Pierce has 
appointed C. E. Spence, master of the 
Oregon State Grange, to the position of 
state market agent. He will assume of- 
fice April 1 at a salary of $3,000 a year. 
The office will be supported entirely by 


: fees derived chiefly from the state grain 


inspection department, which heretofore 
has been under the jurisdiction of the 
state public service commission. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Uran.—Slight decreases in 
wheat prices are noticeable in the Utah 
markets, with a fair movement of grain 
from country points. Mills report bet- 
ter wheat supplies than for some weeks. 
Ogden quotations for grain on milling- 
in-transit billings, freight paid to Og- 
den, are $1.23 bu for No. 1 soft white, 
$1.25 for No. 1 northern spring and $1.28 
for No. 1 hard winter. 

Shipping instructions are general from 
southeastern markets, and a number of 
new orders have been booked from that 
territory and also from the Pacific 
Coast. Quotations to California points 
are $6@6.25 bbl for family patents, and 
$6.50 for bakers flour, basis 96-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b., California common points. 
The quotations to southeastern points 
are on the basis of $6.25 bbl for soft 
wheat flours and $6.50 for high patents, 
basis 96-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Mis- 
sissippi River points. 

Local demand is better, with quota- 
tions of $5.75@6 bbl for family patents 
and $5.50@5.75 for soft wheat flours, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton 


Fhe 

bran market is strong, demand 
from the Pacific Coast being particular- 
ly noticeable. Quotations have been 
made to California points at $34 ton, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. California common 
points, the en price being $80 ton, 
f.o.b., Ogden, in car lots. 


GRAIN TAXATION BILL 


Signature of the so-called “grain taxa- 
tion” bill by Governor Charles R. Mabey 
on March 14 is considered by Ogden 
grain dealers and millers as one of the 
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most important steps toward develop. 
ment of the grain handling business jp 
this state. Under the provisions of the 
bill, all interstate commerce shipments 
held in Utah on regular railroad billings 
will not be taxable for 90 days. This 
exemption period is declared to be suf- 
ficient for the handling of all milling-ip- 
transit business, and millers declare that 
it assures larger grain storage in Ogden 
elevators, with consequent larger volume 
of milling business. 

E. R. Alton, manager of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., and president of 
the Ogden Grain Exchange, was chair- 
man of the Ogden committee sponsoring 
this bill. The plan had the approval of 
the Ogden Chamber of Commerce. 

W. E, Zuppany. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Prices for flour 
range about as follows: Utah-Idaho pat- 
ents, $7; Washington-Oregon patents, 
$7; Montanas, $7; Kansas patents $6.70 
6.90, 95’s $6.50@6.70. Receipts are 
about normal, and sales have been re- 
ported on several round lots to bakers 
for late shipment. 

There has been a gradual improvement 
in the price of millfeed, Utah-Idaho red 
selling at $33 ton, Montana $33.50, north- 
ern mills’ standard $34.50. Offerings 
have been moderate, and demand good. 





SAFEGUARD TO MONTANA FARMEKS 

Great Faris, Mont.—Montana put 
teeth into its law through which the de- 
partment of agriculture controls the cle- 
vator companies of the state, at the ses- 
sion of the legislature just closed. c- 
tion was at once taken by the department 
under the new law in handling the case 
of the Moore Farmers’ Elevator Co. at 
Moore, which went into the hands of a 
receiver in December. Grain in the plant 
was sold by the department and the bond- 
ing company was notified to prepare to 
meet its liability. This the bonding com- 
pany has announced its willingness to do 
at once. The department expects, with 
the money received for the wheat just 
sold and the receipts of seven carloads 
taken by it in transit when the elevator 
was closed, together with the bonding 
company’s payment, to be able to meet 
every cent of liability on storage tickets, 
thereby leaving assets of about $17,000 
for the other creditors, who claim in- 
debtedness of between $18,000 and $20,- 
000. 
When a warehouseman is found to be 
in such a position that he cannot meet in 
full all storage obligations, the commis- 
sioner of agriculture is empowered under 
the new law to take over the business and 
manage it in the interests of, holders of 
storage tickets. It is made mandatory 
upon the attorney general and on county 
attorneys to act as legal counsel for thie 
department in all such proceedings. 

Steps have been taken by the storage 
ticket holders of the defunct Montana 
Grain Growers, now in the hands of a 
receiver, to have the department of agri- 
culture’s grain division superintendent 
made the receiver of that concern. It is 
set forth that the present receiver is 
drawing $450 monthly as salary, and that 
by proceeding under the new statute 
there would be saved to the benefit of 
the ticket holders something more than 
$6,000 annually until the case has been 
finally adjudicated. Judge A. J. Horsky, 
of Helena, will pass upon the matter, as 
the receivership of the company is before 
his court. The ticket holders are said to 
favor retaining ownership of the eleva- 
= until a more opportune time for their 
sale. 

Joun A. Curry. 





HUNGARY TRIES WISCONSIN SEED 
Mitwavker, Wis.—Jacobsen’ Bros. 
Ashwaubenon, Wis., among the best 
known pure-bred seed growers in the 
United States, have received an order for 
a bushel of Wisconsin No. 12 cold resist- 
ing corn from Hungary to be used as see:| 
in experimental work. The order camc 
from Jacob Ervin, a Budapest attorney, 
who maintains a farm and is seeking to 
find a seed that will withstand the rigors 
of the Hungarian climate. Jacobsen 
Bros. have sent the seed corn by parce! 
post in six packages of 10 lbs each. The 
postage amounted to $8.40. The price 
of the seed is $3.50, or the equivalent of 
approximately 4,000 crowns. 
L. E. Meyer. 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, MAROH 17 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: sess — 
mily patent .......- $6.90@7.20 $7.90@8.15 
Dakers patent ....... 6.70@6.95 7.50@7.85 
First clear, jute ...... 5.55@5.80 5.35@5.80 
Second clear, jute .... 3.90@4.05 4.10@4.55 
No. 2 semolina ......+ 6.05@6.30 7.60@7.75 
1 5.60@5.85 7.20@7.35 


Durum patent ....-.-. 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5; No. 2 straight, $4.65; No. 3 
dark, $3.50; No. 6 blend, $5.25; No. 8 blend, 
$4.30. a 
WHEAT—Crippled wire service to Chicago 
and the East early in the week left traders 
without the usual daily market news and 
statistics, and they refrained from operat- 
ing. The future market dragged along, but 
acted heavy, until telegraphic communica- 
tion was restored to a normal basis, when 
buying support developed. Closing prices 
note smal! to fair gains. Millers picked the 
top grades, or durum cars carrying heavy 
spring mixture. Elevators bought the rest. 


CLOSING PRICES 
Daily closing prices of spring wheat, on 


track, in cents, per bushel: 

--Dark northern— -——Northern—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
March 19. 123% 120% 119% 116% 

March 12. 124 121 120 117 
March 13. 122% 119% 118% 115% 
March 14. 122% 119% 118% 115% 
March 15. 122% 119% J. 118% 115% 
March 16. 123% 120% 119% 116% 
March 17. 124% 121% 120% 117% 
-———Amber durum———,_ -—--Durum—7 
March No.1 No. 2 No.1 ‘No. 2 
10... 105% @115% 106% @113% 102% 100% 


12... 109% @116% 107% @114% 104% 102% 
18... 108% @115% 106% @113% 103% 101% 
14... 198% @115% 106% @113% 103% 
15... 108% @115% 106% @113% 103% 101% 
16... 1105 @1175% 108% @115% 105% 103% 


17... 111% @118% 109% @116% 106% 104% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 
3 mixed No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
Mch. 10.. 66% 38% @410% 717% 45 @62 
Mch, 12.. 67% 39 @4i1 78 45@62 
Mch, 13.. 66% 38% @40% 76% 45 @62 
Mch, 14.. 66% 88% @40% #77 45@62 
Mch. 15.. 66% 38 5 @40% 77% 45 @62 
Mch, 16.. 67% 39% @41% 79% 45 @62 
Mch, 17.. 67% 39% @41% 79% 45@62 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


o—Spring— e—Durum—, 

May July May July 
March 10. 121% 120% 105% 106 
March 12. 122 121 106% 106% 
March 13. 120% 120 105% 105% 
March 14. 120% 120 105% 105% 
March 15. 120% 120 105% 106 
March 16. 121% 121% 107% 108% 
March 17, 122% 121% 108 1 108% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receipts-—, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Spring .... 108 178 71 1 11 54 
Durum .... 672 785 112 23 59 32 


Weiter .cclkes 36 1 és en rs 

Totals .. 780 999 184 24 70 86 
Corn ...... 15 755 1650 A * 2 
See s — ss as 17 Px 
Ss » onal 476 787 83 aa we 
Barley .... 31 20 3 a 3 ie 
Flaxseed .. 21 44 12 ee 41 10 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Domestic—, -——Bonded——, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
n.. oceue 184 6,423 636 es ee ee 
ae . cen 589 5,912 4,583 30 a 2 
Ll ee 8,110 2,851 232 65 ee . 
Barley .... 276 184 30 69 10 1 
Flaxseed .. 24 107 1,660 ee ee 1 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 17, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7~Wheat stocks— -~——grade——,, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dk n) 
1,2nor § 288 195 21 656 55 90 
3 dk n } 
3 nor 10 71 9 6 22 15 
All other 
spring ..1,963 629 445 10 72 65 
l2amad 
1, 2 dur §1,715 287 66 127 102 16 
All oth r 
durum ..5,923 2,411 1,186 222 238 11 
Winter .... 1 86 1 1 19 4 
Mixed .... ow ae 62 220 227 75 





Totals ..9,900 3,679 1,800 642 735 276 


FLAXSEED 


Up and down turns in the market kept 
the trade puzzled. Down swings were 
stopped by buying support, and when mar- 
ket seemed too strong demand fell away. In 





the end there was a stronger undertone, and 
net gains on the week ended March 17 ranged 
3%c in March up to 6%c for May. Some 
crushers advanced spot bids sharply. On 
March 16 one concern paid March price up 
to 5%c over. The closing day the range 
was March figure to 4c over. To arrive was 
quoted at March price. Limited receipts 
were mostly Canadian. A fair volume of 
business changed hands in the deferred 





deliveries, but cash trade was limited to 
smallness of receipts. 
am _Close——, 
Opening March 18 
March12 High Low Marchi7 1922 
Mch. .$2.95% $2.99 $2.94% $2.98% $...... 
May .. 2.78% 2.835% 2.77% 2.83% 2.56% 
July .. 2.72% 2.74% 2.70% 2.74% 2.54% 
CHICAGO, MARCH 17 
FLOUR—Prices, carioad and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
TROTORAMES 2c nccccccccccccccese «oe» @7.35 
Spring patents, jute ............+. 6.30 @6.70 
Spring straights, jute ............ 5.85 @6.50 
Spring cleara@, jute .....cccccccces 5.00@5.40 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.50@4.10 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... ....@7.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $5.90 @6.10 
Patent, 06 per GOR 2... ccocceccesss 5.40@5.80 
Clear, Kangas, Jute ...cccccccccce 4.50@4.90 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute .........+. $6.10 @6.50 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.75 @6.10 
Clear, southern, jute .........se6. 4.70@5.15 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.25 @4.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.00 @4.35 
WHEAT—Local cash market -dull, with 


trade restricted to some extent by limited 
offerings of red winters and lack of cars. 
Millers bought sparingly. Elevators chief 
takers of hard winters, which went into store. 
Springs in light supply and demand light. 
Receipts this week totaled 147 cars, against 
158 last week, and 108 a year ago. Shipping 
sales amounted to 100,000 bus. No. 1 red 
$1.33@1.34, No. 2 red $1.30@1.34, No. 3 red 
$1.28@1.30; No. 1 hard $1.21%@1.22, No. 2 
hard $1.21%@1.22, No. 3 hard $1.19@1.20; 
No. 1 dark northern $1.24@1.31, No. 2 dark 
$1.23@1.27, No. 1 northern $1.21@1.26, No. 
2 northern $1.17@1.23. 

RYE—Prices firmer, with a fair cash de- 
mand, Offerings light. Exporters were re- 
ported in the market, but no indication of 
any sales. No shipping sales this week. 
Receipts, 39 cars, against 56 last week and 
$4 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 883% @ 
84%c bu. 

CORN—Firmer, with good demand pre- 
vailing from industries, and shipping trade 
fair. Sales for shipment totaled 600,000 bus. 
Receipts for the week, 1,178 cars, compared 
with 1,904 last week and 833 a year ago. 
No. 3 mixed 72% @73%c bu, No. 4 mixed 
72%c; No. 2 yellow 75c, No. 3 yellow 72% 
@73%c, No. 4 yellow 72%@72%c, No. 5 
yellow 72c; No. 2 white 75c, No. 3 white 
72% @73%c. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL—Prices continue 
downward, with further reduction of $1@2 
this week. Demand scattered and in single 
cars only. Crushers quoting $45 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago, while resellers are holding at $46 
@46.50. Mills running somewhat heavier, 
due to brisk demand for oil. 

CORN GOODS—Less activity in demand, 
but considered quite fair for this time of 
year. Mills running steadily, with shipping 
directions fair. Corn flour $1.85@1.87% per 
ewt, white and yellow granulated corn meal 
$1.75, white and yellow cream meal $1.75, 
pearl and granulated hominy $1.75@1.80, 
oatmeal $2.95, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.65 per 90-lb sack. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis..... 288 291 286 198 
Wheat, bus.... 352 301 302 285 
Corn, bus...... 2,409 2,299 1,121 2,697 
Oats, bus...... 1,278 1,471 1,634 1,245 
Bye, WOR...... 58 73 134 111 
Barley, bus.... 229 174 110 78 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 17 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, fo.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

TNE cb cpncccct socngsepicaanees $6.30@6.60 
SEE pace encased edenteeyeesepss 5.40@5.85 
WINS COO weet vce ccctcteeoveaces 4.40@4.90 
PTS Pe EPR ET ET 4.15 @4.35 


MILLFEED—Few sales made during the 
week, and practically none for deferred de- 
livery. Quotations unchanged for bran and 
50c@$1 lower for shorts. Scarcity of offer- 
ings kept decline from being more pro- 
nounced. Current quotations, in 100-1b sacks, 
per ton: bran, $29@29.50; brown shorts, $30 
@30.50; gray shorts, $31.50@32. 

WHEAT—tTrade in cash wheat was of 
small proportions most of the week ending 
March 17, but scareity of offerings kept 
prices about on a parity with the close of 
March 10 until Saturday, when advances of 


1@2c occurred. Sales late Friday also re- 
flected advances of 1c, making a total rise for 
the week of 2@8c on all grades and varie- 
ties. Demand was good, and stronger pre- 
miums were paid late in the week. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.16@1.23, No. 2 
$1.15@1.23, No. 3 $1.15@1.23, No. 4 $1.13@ 


1.21; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.28@1.32, No. 2 
$1.25@1.32, No. 3 $1.24@1.29, No. 4 $1.16 
@1.23. 


CORN—Demand for light receipts was 
good all this week, and prices advanced % 
@1%c, with yellow corn reflecting the full 
rise. A full clearance of offerings was ef- 
fected from day to day. Cash prices: white 
corn, No. 1 72%c, No. 2 72%c, No. 3 72c, No. 4 
71%c; yellow corn, No. 1 783%@T4c, No. 2 
73% @74c, No. 3 73@73%c, No. 4 72% @738c; 
mixed corn, No. 1 72%c, No. 2 72%c, No, 3 
72c, No. 4 71%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls... 15,275 25,675 103,250 117,425 
Wheat, bus.. 626,400 762,750 648,000 990,900 
Corn, bus.... 363,750 340,000 137,500 165,000 
Oats, bus.... 156,400 96,900 157,500 166,500 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 2,200 + 
Barley, bus.. ..... 12,000 3,900 19,500 
Bran, tons... 700 820 6,480 4,980 
Hay, tons.... 5,520 4,848 2,340 924 





TOLEDO, MARCH 17 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.15@6.40; local springs, 
$6.45; local hard winters, $6. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............ $33.00 @34.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... «eee» @34.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 34.00 @35.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 40 cars, 33 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 75 cars, 40 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 48 cars, 41 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c—Receipts— --Shipments—, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 56,000 658,800 111,450 42,265 
Corn, bus.... 93,750 66,250 24,075 17,925 
Oats, bus.... 98,400 28,700 31,510 43,900 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 17 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $6.70@7.50 $8.35@8.70 
Spring straight ....... 6.30@6.75 7.50@8.00 
We CIOGP cccccccesec 5.35@5.60 5.50@6.10 
Second clear ......... 4.10@5.10 4.00@5.00 
Kansas patent ....... 6.65@6.85 7.40@7.90 
Kansas straight ...... 6.30@6.50 7.10@7.45 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.85@5.45 5.80@6.00 
Rye flour, straight ... 4.80@4.90 6.10@5.45 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.75@4.50 3.90@5.10 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs .... 1.80@1.85 1.65@1.70 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs .... 1.85@1.90 1.60@1.65 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs .... 1.85@1.90 1.60@1.65 


MILLFEED—Easier. Local mills still be- 
hind on deliveries, but new demands less 
active and pressing, with views bearish. 
Offers still negligible. Bids on deferred 
sharply discount spot prices. Bran relatively 
firmer than middlings, but unchanged to 50c 
lower. Flour middlings and red dog nomi- 
nally unchanged. Rye feed easier to 50c 
lower. Meals easy and $1@1.50 lower. Oat 
feed advanced 25@50c. Comparative prices, 
car lots, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

This year Last year 
Standard bran....$29.50@31.00 $26.00@26.50 
Winter bran ..... 32.00@33.00 26.00@26.50 


St. fine middlings. 29.50@30.50 27.00@28.00 
Flour middlings .. 32.00@33.00 28.00@31.00 
Red Gem ...ccecee 34.00@35.00 32.00@34.50 
Rye 800d 2s w.ceses 28.00@28.50 23.00@24.00 
Hominy feed ..... 31.50 @32.00 


22.50 @23.50 
Reground oat feed. 13.50@14.50 .....@..... 
Old process oil 

A ere 54.00@55.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 46.50@52.00 .....@48.50 
Gluten feed ooees@42.65 .....@32.65 

WHEAT—Closed firm to 2c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 31 cars; last week, 39; last year, 16. 
Offerings light; durums and soft winter 
sought for, but spring grades slow. Pre- 
miums on winters unchanged; on spring 
down 2c, No. 1 dark northern ranging 4@7c 
over Minneapolis May price for fancy; ordi- 
nary northern spring discounted 5@10c un- 
der Dakota dark; No. 1 hard winter, May 
to 2c over; No. 1 red winter 12@18c over 
May. No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed at 
$1.22@1.28, No. 2 $1.20@1.25, No. 3 $1.18@ 
1.22; No. red winter $1.34@1.35, No. 2 
$1.32@1.34, No. 3 $1.831@1.33; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.24@1.24%, No. 2 $1.23@1.24, No. 
3 $1.19@1.22; No. 1 mixed $1.25@1.30, No. 2 
$1.20@1.27, No. 3 $1.18@1.25. 

RYE—Advanced ic. Receipts, 41 cars; last 
week, 55; last year, 46. Demand fair from 
shippers; millers doing little. Offerings light. 
Basis unchanged; No. 2 spot quotable 2c 
under May price. No. 1 closed at 83@83%c; 
No. 2, 83@83%c; No. 3, 82@82%c; No. 4, 
80@82c. 

CORN—Closed %c higher. Receipts, 322 
cars; last week, 302; last year, 306. Offerings 
light; demand good from ehippers and in- 
dustries. Basis improved; No. 3 white and 
yellow ranged 1@1%c under May price; 
No. 3 mixed 1%@2%c under May. No. 3 
white closed at 73% @74%c; No. 3 yellow, 
73% @74%c; No. 3 mixed, 73@73%c. 

OATS—Closed steady. Receipts, 238 cars; 
last week, 206; last year, 223. Good demand 


from shippers and other buyers for light 
receipts. Basis unchanged; No. 3 white spot 
%ec over to %c under May, according to 
weight; wild oats mixtures lc under. No. 3 
white closed at 44% @47c. 

BARLEY—Closed unchanged. Receipts, 
121 cars; last week, 127; last year, 196. Mod- 
erate offerings in fair demand from shippers 
and industries. Low grades slow. Choice to 
fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 69 
@7ic; fair to good, 44@46-ib test, 63@68c; 
light weight, 40@43-lb test, 60@64c; feed, 
59@60c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





c—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 12,600 17,450 18,320 12,620 
Wheat, bus.. 43,400 22,400 67,275 49,150 
Corn, bus.... 470,640 442,520 382,750 420,057 
Oats, bus.... 519,200 471,625 445,875 459,750 
Barley, bus.. 191,180 309,680 656,640 65,980 
Rye, bus..... 59,015 65,090 42,640 47,880 
Feed, tons... 120 600 5,197 7,172 
ST. LOUIS, MARCH 17 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
PEED 5 o'Ven aes usu GaNG 0 tba EA $6.40@6.80 
,  6.5'o.00.504400-6002 6948) 4 8 6.00@6.40 
ee GUND ooh owe E80 eccsdtes wes sce 4.80@5.40 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PAtONt wo cscecsesccceccccvevcsees 5.80@6.10 
CRCMMNUNS bc cceversctocenesoevcess 5.00 @5.40 
PUG GIOBE occ ccc wsesacsicceceses 4.40@4.75 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

6.10@6.40 
Straight 5.50@5.80 
PANS BIOOE oc cevcsccavesscsecesecs 4.60@5.00 

MILLFEED—Millfeed market ruled steady 
to easier this week, while demand was less 
active. Sales of mixed car lots of flour and 
feed are absorbing practically all the feed 
that mills have to offer. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $32@ 
$32.50; soft winter bran, $32.50@33; gray 
shorts, $34.50@35. 

WHEAT—Demand for soft wheat slow; 
two or three local mills buying moderately, 
but very few outside orders. Hard wheat 
demand: narrow; shippers practically out of 
the market, and not much local inquiry. 
Receipts, 258 cars, against 273 last week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.37@1.38, No. 3 red 
$1.26@1.35, No. 4 red $1.28; No. 1 hard 
$1.21%, No. 2 hard $1.21. 

CORN—The reopening of business, re- 
vealed by a strong disposition to invest in 
the long interests, was met with surprisingly 
scanty offerings. Cash demand was fair. 
Receipts, 380 cars, against 464 last week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn 75c, No. 3 corn 74c; 
No. 2 yellow 76c, No. 3 yellow 75@75%c, No. 
4 yellow 73%c; No. 1 white 76%c, No. 2 
white 76@76%c, No. 3 white 74% @7T5c. 

OATS—tTrading was light and prices were 
held within narrow limits, the market fol- 
lowing the trend of wheat and corn. The 
May-July difference showed a tendency to 
widen at times, despite reports of a good 
export demand and firmness in the cash 
market. Receipts, 233 cars, against 131. 
Cash prices: No. 1 oats, 47c; No. 2 oats, 47c; 
No. 3 oats, 46% @46%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— -Shipments— 


Patent 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 84,570 92,600 126,530 123,600 
Wheat, bus.. 564,000 667,616 448,550 533,110 
Corn, bus.... 629,418 561,600 470,220 473,220 
Oats, bus.... 829,670 266,000 614,380 337,680 
Rye, DWUs..... 4,400 4,400 890 3,270 
Barley, bus.. 8,000 11,200 10,090 1,240 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 17 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Goring Mret patent .2..ccccscccescs $7.00 @7.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.50 @6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.60 @6.85 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.10 @6.35 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.45 @6.70 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.65@5.90 
Tere TE, WHEED ob ke cc weswvocesoes 4.90@5.30 
Rye flour, medium ..........++..+ 4.15 @4.45 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .............. $8.15 
City milli? winter patent ......cccccece 7.85 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.25 


MILLFEED—Steady at last figures, with 
only a very moderate business passing. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$36@37; soft winter bran, $37.50@38; stand- 
ard middilings, $36@37; flour middlings, 
$38.50@39.50; red dog, $41@42; city mills’ 
middlings, $36.50@37. 

WHEAT—Unchanged to %c higher: de- 
mand and movement fair. Receipts, 279,274 
bus; exports, 725,370; stock, 1,939,468. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.35%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.35, March 
$1.35; range of southern for week, $1.05@ 
1:34%. 

CORN—Up 1% @1%c; movement and de- 
mand good for season. Receipts, 427,916 
bus; exports, 441,428; stock, 1,205,607. Clos-. 
ing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow or better, 
track, 88@89c; contract, spot, 84c; No. 2, 
spot 86%c, March 84c; range of southern for 
week, 81% @85%c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$4.60. 

OATS—Unchanged; demand and movement 
limited. Receipts, 17,140 bus; stock, 430,782. 





1264 


Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 54% 
@55c; No. 3 white, domestic, 53% @64c. 

RYE—Gained 1%c; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 641,323 bus; exports, 42,867; 
stock, 2,925,111. Closing price of ‘No. 2 west- 
ern for export, 93%c. 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 17 
FLOUR—Receipts during week, 13,632,576 


Ibs in sacks. Exports, 20 bbls to Hamburg. 
Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 
PN TE BONS Co cid eseicscsuse $7.00 @7.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.50@6.90 
Sree GUE GORE ccc ccecccrevncés 5.75 @6.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight ............. 6.00@6.50 
RYE FLOUR—Trade slow and market 
weaker. Offerings in excess of trade re- 
quirements. Quotations: $5.15@5.40 bbl in 


sacks, according to quality. 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Demand only 
moderate, but market firmer, due to scarcity. 
Quotations, $4.25 per 98-lb sack. 
MILLFEED—Supplies small and market 
steady, with a moderate demand, mostly for 
immediate requirements. Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 
Spring bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings ............ 


cde One es reseasecore $37.00 @37.50 
38.00 @38.50 
36.50 @37.00 


Flour middlings ...........+.+.. 37.50 @38.00 
ROG GOR oc cscs vccescesscvcccece 41.00@ 42.00 

WHEAT—Market firm and 3c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 647,510 bus; exports, 606,130; stock, 
1,944,410: Quotations: 
No. 3 red winter ....cccecees $1.338%@1.34% 
UO, B POG WIMtOP .cccccsvccce 1.29% @1.30% 
No. 4 red WimteP ..cccccccces 1.27% @1.28% 
No. 6 red winter ........000. 1.23% @1.24% 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.23% @1.25% 
No. 6 red winter, garlicky.... 1.18% @1.20% 

Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Market for export deliveries de- 


clined 1%c early in week, but afterwards 
recovered 1c and closed firm. Local car lots 
%c higher. Receipts, 293,929 bus; exports, 
42,857; stock, 327,772. Quotations: car lots, 
in export elevator, No. 2 85@85%c, No. 3 
83% @84%c, No. 4 82@83c; car lots for local 
trade, No. 2 yellow 90@91ic, No. 3 yellow 
89@90c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Qulet, 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 


but firmly held. 


100-lb sacks 


Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@2.00 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... @ 2.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy ......... 


White table meal, fancy 
White corn flour, fancy .. 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .. 
Pearl hominy and grits 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 
pkgs 24 0% each .....sececeeees 
OATS—Offerings light and 
maintained, but demand only moderate. 
ceipts, 19,666 bus; stock, 888,423. 
tions: No. 2 white, 54@54%c; 
53@538%c. 
OATMEAL—Qulet, 





- @2.00 
prices firmly 
Re- 
Quota- 
No. 3 white, 


but steadily held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-1b sacks, 





$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $3.25. 
BOSTON, MARCH 17 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...... $7.75 @8.00 
Spring patents, standard ..... -++ 6.75 @7.65 
Spring first clearp .........0.0008 5.60@6.15 
Hard winter patents ............6. 6.25 @7.25 
Soft winter patents .............. 6.75 @7.50 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.40@7.00 
Soft winter clears .......-....0005 6.15 @6.50 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.00 @5.25 


MILLFEED—Slow demand all week, with 
no material change in prices. Spring bran, 
$37.25@37.50; winter bran, $38@38.25; mid- 
dlings, $37.25@41.50; mixed feed, $38 @42; 
red dog, $44; gluten feed, $49.80; gluten meal, 
$55.05; hominy feed, $35.50; stock feed, 
$36.50; oat hulls, reground, $19; cottonseed 
meal, $49.90@56.40; linseed meal, $51,—all 
in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Demand quiet; market held 
steady. Granulated $2.10, bolted yellow $2.05, 
feeding meal and cracked corn $1.85, all in 
100’s. 

OATMEAL—Market dull and unchanged at 
$3.10 for rolled, and cut and ground at $3.41, 
in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-—Receipts—, -——Stocks—, 
1 


923 1922 1923 1922 

Fiour, bois... 38,866 88,620 - .csee’ esses 
Wheat, bus.. 78,350 %6,270 160,462 372, 271 
Corn, bus.... 6,075 152,700 10,393 1,287,421 
Oats, bus.... 26,750 23,525 24,446 223,997 
MeO, BEB ccs ceese Ksses 1,263 1,896 
Barley, bus.. ..... 4,885 cases 1,095 
Millfeed, tons 40 Beret wee 
Corn meal, bbis Bee « easen- aepene 
Exports from Boston during the week 


ending March 17: 81,196 bus wheat and 3,087 
bus oats to Liverpool. 





NEW YORK, MARCH 17 

FLOUR—In general, trade slow, with buy- 
ers inclined to hold back. In some spots 
and on special brands more activity and, 
on the whole, situation slightly improved. 
Export demand slow. Quotations: spring 
fancy patents $6.90@7.25, standard patent 
$6.40@6.75, clears $5.50@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.25 @6.50, straight $5.75 @6.25, clears 
$5.25@5.60; soft winter straights (midwest), 
$5.90@6.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 304,557 
bbis. 

WHEAT—Market steadier, with more lib- 
eral export operations. Cash wheat con- 
tinued to press on the market, and premiums 
at Buffalo were easier. Quotations: No. 2 


red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.48; No. 1 dark north- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ern spring, c.i.f., export, $1.50%; No. 2 hard 
winter, c.i.f., export, $1.32%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, c.i.f., export, $1.28%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, c.i.f., export, $1.23%. Receipts, 1,- 
334,200 bus. 

CORN—Prices steadier with wheat. Re- 
ceipts smaller at primary points, and coun- 
try offers lighter. Underlying sentiment 
more divided. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 91%c; 


No. 2 mixed, 90%c; No. 2 white, 91\4c Re- 
ceipts, 423,000 bus. 
OATS—Little new development, with only 


a small in and out trade. Prices moved 
within narrow limits. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 56c; No. 3 white, 54%c. Receipts, 
274,000 bus. 





BUFFALO, MARCH 17 


FLOUR—Prices, per bbl, in cotton 98's, 
carloads: 


Best patent, spring .............. $7.50 @7.75 
Do eee re 7.25 @7.40 
We GUE wenbev we cBece pe ee be owe 5.50@5.75 
Sn ME « <.s aes 6 eeclaaeeew 5.25 @5.50 
Pe SEE S.cub co ce sateen eedeecsa -@5.00 
MILLFEED— Sacked 
MON, GE che iiectevcesrisccdsces $33.25 @34.00 
Standard middlings, ton ....... 33.00 @33.75 
Flour middlings, ton ........... 35.00 @35.50 
EO, EN 0.56 6 oe $0'0% 5 thease 37.25 @38.25 
Hominy feed, white, ton ....... 32.25 @33.00 
GeOOR GORE, OUR. ccccocscovcccves 46.55 @ 46.75 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton....... 44.00@44,25 
Oil meal, 34 per cent, ton ..... 46.00 @ 46.25 
CotteomeceeG mee) co.ccccccvesce 52.00@52.25 
WHEAT—Offerings very light. Millers 


were not disposed to follow advance in fu- 
tures. 

CORN—The Buffalo market was behind the 
West in its movement. Decreased receipts 
and increased demand were reported at the 


close. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 86c; No. 3 yel- 
low, 84c; No. 4 yellow, 80c; No. 6 yellow, 
78c. 


OATS—Receipts were light, and business 
was dull. Prices showed no weakness. Clos- 
ing: No. 2 white, 58c; No. 3 white, 51%c; 
No. 4 white, 50c. 


BARLEY—Offerings of spot were small 


and receipts were light. Quotations: malt- 
ing, 78@80c; feed, 72@76,—on track, 
through billed. Malting, in store 77@80c, 


opening shipment 76@80c. 
RYE—No. 2 was quoted at 96%c asked. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 20 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 
March 20 Yearago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
OOETOR.  cecoscccsoves $6.45@7.30 $7.85 @8.60 


Standard patent ...... 6.30@6.75 7.50@8.20 
Second patent ........ 6.10@6.50 7.25@7.95 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.20 5.50@6.00 
*Second clear, jute ... 3.70@4.10 3.75@3.95 


*140-lb jutes. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 


ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (March 20), 
in jute, were: 

March 20 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.75 @5.85 $6.80@6.85 
Durum flour .......... 4.60@4.65 6.50@5.85 
CORE 6.004000 bedvtenves 3.65@3.75 4.20@4.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1923 1922 1921 

March 24. 287,280 315,430 
March 17. 346,795 252,345 276,695 
March 10. 303,640 232,515 211,075 197, 700 
March 3... 307,355 254,525 202,485 212,795 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
March 24. ...... 1,070 2,005 7,085 
March 17. 3,285 4,910 4,285 4,875 
March 10, 2,428 6,270 2,140 500 
March 3... 715 12,780) ...66- 1,680 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan. 13. 51 57,790 181,795 160,798 714 
Jan. 20. 5459,540 191,490 160,610 675 
Jan. 27. 53 55,940 181,115 160,530 oss eee 
Feb. 38. 55 58,800 151,796 135,825 ose A BSF 
Feb. 10. 42 50,375 150,300 150,150 es » Sx 
Feb. 17. 50 57,900 161,510 182,505 

Feb. 24. 51 56,500 180,620 156,095 

Mch. 8. 49 59,350 192,325 154,730 

Mch. 10 51 61,600 200,935 186,180 ome 

Mch. 17 46 49,950 175,385 148,785 357 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 20), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


March 20 Year ago 
BOR wc iccccewsccs $28. pe ey a $24.00 @24.50 
Stand. middlings.. 28.00@ - @26.00 


Flour middlings... 30. eb 4 ar: ry 28. 00@29. 00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.50@34.00 31.00@35.00 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $28.25 @28.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 28.75@29.00 






No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*. 29.25 @29.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. «ses + @27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 
Corn meal, yellowt epedeucrees - 2.06@ 2.10 
Rye flour, white* .... . 445@ 4.50 
Rye flour, pure dark® .... 3.70@ 3.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.50@ 6.55 
Graham, standard, we eecc oe - 6.356@ 6.40 
Rolled oats®® .......c.cccceees + seeee@ 2.65 
Linseed oil meal*® .............. 43.50 @ 44.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bb! in sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks. 





CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 


bushel: 

No. 1 dark No, 1 nor 
March 14 ....$1.20%@1.29% $1.18%@1.27% 
March 15 .... 1.19% @1.28% 1.17% @1.26% 
March 16 .... 1.21% @1.30% 1.19% @1.28% 
March 17 .... 1.22% @1.31% 1.20% @1.29% 
March 19 1.21% @1.30% 1.19% @1.28% 
March 20 1.22 @1.31 1.20 @1.29 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
March 14 ....$1.17% @1.24% $1.15% @1.22% 
March 15 .... 1.16% @1.238% 1.14% @1.21% 
March 16 .... 1.18% @1.25% 1.16%@1.23% 
March 17 .... 1.19% @1.26% 1.17% @1.24% 
March 19 .... 1.18% @1.25% 1.16% @1.23% 
March 20 .... 1.19 @1.26 1.17 @1.24 
March May July March May July 
BS scece $1.19% $1.19% 17..... $1.21% $1.21% 
a 1.18% 1.19% 19..... 1.20% 1.20% 
ere 1.20% 1.20% 20..... 1.21 1.21 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


March 14 as 05% @1.09% $1.00% @1.02% 
March 15 1.05% @1.09% 1.00% @1.02% 
March 16 - 1.075% @1.11% 1.025% @1.04% 
March 17 1.07% @1.12% 1.03%@1.05% 
March 19 1.06% @1.11% 1.01%@1.04% 
March 20 1.05% @1.11% 1.01% @1.04% 

No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
March 14 - -$1.03% @1.07% $ .98%@1.01% 
March 15 - 1.03% @1.07% -98% @1.01% 
March 16 1.055% @1.09% 1.005% @1.03% 
March 17 1.05% @1.10% 1.01%@1.04% 
March 19 1.04% @1.09% 99% @1.03% 
March 20 1.05% @1.10% -99% @1.03% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 8 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


es Corn Oats Rye Barley 

- 65% @66 395% @40% 75% @76 50@60 
1a 65% @66 39% @40% 75% @76 50@60 
15.. 65% @66% 39% @41% 764% @76% 50@60 
16.. 66% @67% 40% @41% 78 @78% 50@60 
17.. 67% @68% 40% @42% 78% @78% 51@61 
19.. 67 @67% 40% @41% 76% @77% 51@61 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: March 18 
March 17 March 10 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 2,393,600 2,891,460 1,484,790 
Flour, bbis....... 26,076 33,821 20,452 
Millstuff, tons... . 1,902 2,352 3,627 
A ee 142,100 241,400 326,500 
Cee, BOB. «cccnce 411,320 422,110 413,700 
Bariey, bus...... 282,360 396,800 277,200 
eG, Pos ince 174,000 263,900 93,500 
Flaxseed, bus. 66,600 102,960 65,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: March 18 

March 17 March 10 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 927,520 990,510 981,340 
Miewr, bbia.....:. 354,502 320,175 294,393 
Millstuff, tons.... 14,412 12,163 15,380 
COPE, BD. cesses 79,380 129,600 408,100 
Oats, bus........ 642,720 713,150 794,560 
Barley, bus...... 265,680 260,620 292,560 
I, Wins csecce 48,100 26,600 83,220 
Flaxseed, bus.... 31,750 19,200 27,540 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mch. 18 Mch. 19 





Mch.17 Mch.10 1922 1921 

No. 1 dark ..... 3,830 3,800 1,250 1,174 
No. 1 northern. .1,248 1,222 70 11 
No. 2 northern. .1,415 1,374 280 9 
PUNOD i vicccess 9,091 9,033 5,445 4,893 
me e 15,584 15,429 7,046 6,087 
Be BOSS ki ccccie 8,680 See «iste  C¥ees 
ee Beer O6,0ee BGRie* «teec ewer 
BR BGE8: 6-05 seus 537 Te Teer eT 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mch. 18 Mch. 19 Mch. 20 
Mch. 17 Mch. 10 1922 1921 1920 


Corn .. 457 493 2,158 515 50 
Oats ..10,117 10,350 22,273 9,247 2,825 
Barley.. 948 953 774 998 863 
Rye -.8,019 2,778 1,012 89 429 
Flaxseed, 12 12 78 1,162 29 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ———Duluth 





< 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
Mch. 13...$2.96 2.96 2.96 2.79% 2.71% 
Mch, 14... 2.98 2.96 2.95 2.79% 2.71% 
Mech. 15... 2.98% 2.96% 2.97 2.79% 2.71% 
Mch. 16... 3.03 38.01% 2.98% 2.81% 2.73% 
Mch, 17... 3.05 3.01% 3.00% 2.83% 2.74% 
Mch. 19... 3.04 3.01% 2.99 2.82% 2.738% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—— Receipts——, -——In store——, 

1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 67 65 103 12 78 1,162 
Duluth..... 21 44 12 24 107 1,161 
Totals..... 88 109 115 36 185 2,323 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to March 
17, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








-—Receipts—, —Shipments—, 

, 1922-23 1921- 22 aes” 7 1921-22 
Minneapolis ... 4,961 3,105 1,010 
ar 3,203 2,434 3, oa7 2,997 
TOCA .0 ci. e085 8,164 5,539 3,940 4,007 





Los Angeles, Cal., wishes to trade with 
the Far East, and has sent a special busi- 
ness representative in the person of John 
D. Fredericks, president of the Los An- 


les Chamber of Comemrce, to the 
Orient to open the way. . 








OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic Ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues. 
day, March 20, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
oF rom—_____ 
Phila- -Hamp. 





New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Road 
Aberdeen .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.99 
Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 16.00 15.00 15.99 
Antwerp ..... 16.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Belfast ...... 18.00 .... 18.00 18.00 18.99 
Bremen ...... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Bristol ...... De USGS CdSe cece . 
Cardiff ...... BSED ccee eevee crc. : 
Bergen ...... 25.00 ... 5.00 25.00 
Christiania 26.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COP ccccicce 8.00 .... 18.00 
Dublin ...... 18.00 .... 18.00 an 
Dundee ...... 17.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.09 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 .. 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 ie 
MaimS ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 sail 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.09 
Bordeaux .... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 cant 
Havre ....... 20.00 ++ 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles ... 86.00 22. ceoe cee Pea 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.09 
Genoa, ee 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 seas 
Hull ..... 17. A Coe eee wigile 
Leith ..-.. os \. . \e 15.00 
Liverpool .... . . le 14.00 
London ...... ‘ le ly 14.00 
Londonderry... 18.00 .:.. TT 
Manchester .. 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Newcastle 17.00 .... 069 e0e6 ete: 
Rotterdam ... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 .... eee wee ong 
Southampton. 16.00 .... oes 
Danzig ...... 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Pirseus ...... 30.00 eee 
Stettin ..... - 30.00 . eece 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 











in store at above points for week ding 
March 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barle) Flax 
Consolidated 1,286 109 36 18 
eee 1,064 56 165 
Grain Growers .. 1,711 260 160 
Fort William.... 878 118 176 3 
ie AP RS ee 2,770 531 252 49 
North Western .. 2,285 143 253 eed 
Port Arthur ..... 3,418 558 512 37 
Can. Gev’t .....% 1,168 114 86 117 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,602 155 32 32 
Private elevators. 9,173 978 566 64 
DOOREE® atwcaavic 27,355 3,023 2,236 320 
POR ORS. oo vscceck 27,837 4,781 1,804 700 
Receipts ........ 1,661 351 154 10 
Rail shipments... 280 233 28 31 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000°'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ee eS 1 
No. 1 northern.14,113 No. 2 C. W..... 633 
No. 2 northern..3,349 No. 3 C. W..... 1,239 
No. 3 northern..1,320 Ex. 1 feed .... 4 
BIOs. ] cccccacces 122 1 feed ........ 345 
Sk, DB a tacedsoes a eee 225 
BIO, BS wcescccces 15 Special bin ..... 2 
PUM S ccceceecece | | See 310 
co | >) eg |) 978 
Ce 10 — 
Special bin ..... 23 a eee ,738 
CEMOOD sccceccce 790 
PRIVECR oc cccoes 9,173 
Betas ovvvecs 29,217 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United Siates 
on March 17, in bushels (000’s omitted) 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 394 1,270 372 2,925 65 
Boston ..... 2 12 23 eee ee 
Buffalo ..... 2,382 450 1,129 1,049 378 
Afloat 249 eos sae TT 250 
Chicago ....1,428 17,269 5,668 382 247 
Afloat .... 752 eee 181 306 wee 
SE 60.0 0 21 47 130 16 
St. Joseph...1,011 581 141 8 4 
Duluth ..... 9,687 184 589 8,110 216 
Galveston ...1,609 art. cee 165 see 
Indianapolis. 266 416 428 4 eee 
Kan. City...5,599 1,759 734 143 111 
Milwaukee... 202 890 950 380 190 
Sioux City... 377 629 262 46 14 
Minneap’lis 15,584 457 10,118 3,019 948 
N. Orleans. .1,518 412 118 107 12 
Newp. News. 144 aes eas . 
New York... 681 2,443 1,227 256 221 
Omaha ..... 2,034 1,746 1,376 534 12 
Peoria ...... 353 240 owe . 
Philadelphia. 905 350~ 884 26 4 
St. Louis.... 721 937 500 13 10 
Toledo ...... 665 169 255 19 1 
Canals ...... 381 one coe eee ‘ 
Totals ...46,470 30,548 25,325 17,518 2,.52 
1 


Last year. .38,179 49,509 67,322 8,522 1, 

Increases: Corn, 818,000 bus; rye, 1,213,0°0. 
Decreases: Wheat, 111,000 bus; oats, 883,0'0; 
barley, 26,000. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour out) ul 
and foreign shipments by mills of Min: e- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to March 17, 
1923, with comparisons, in barrels (000s 
omitted): 
-—Output—7", -—Ex xports—— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis ... 9,681 8,667 152 536 
St. Peel .c.rcc. 384 268 
Duluth-Superior 705 449 ose . 
Outside mills .. 5,871 4,651 2 16 





The. 1922 potato crop in Norway wis 
so large that prices do not cover cost of 
production. Potato flour made in Nor- 
way cannot compete with the foreign 
product. A few small shipments have 
been made to South America and Cuba. 
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March 21, 1923 
TRADE IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


review of the Flour Situation in the Central 
European and Baltic States—Survey 
. of 1922 Market 


Loxpon, Eno.—Since the end of No- 
vember no important orders have been 
received by Hamburg importers from 
the central European states, and accord- 
ingly the purchases of flour by Hamburg 
firms in the United States and Canada 
during December and January were lim- 
ited to small orders for the account of 
direct consumers. 

The chief reason for this lack of de- 
mand in the market must be ascribed 
to the fact that the bulk of the goods or- 
dered for shipment during September- 
December last year were not cleared in 
time, there being numerous instances of 
the four arriving two months later than 
expected. 

Central European buyers had to cover 
their needs during the period of delay 
elsewhere, because they could not permit 
their stocks to be sold out entirely, and 
bought large quantities of spot flour in 
the open market in Hamburg and other 
places. When the delayed portions of 
their over-sea purchases reached Ham- 
burg late in December these large ar- 
rivals caused a breakdown in prices, and 
spot flour from prominent American 
mills was obtainable at 75c less than the 
mills quoted for shipment from the 
States at that time. 

Another cause of this breakdown was 
the springing up of many wild buyers 
who had never dealt in flour before and 
did not know the characteristics of the 
flour trade. Many of these threw up 
their contracts regardless of conse- 
quences, which naturally had a depre- 
ciating effect on values. 

In January, business continued very 
quiet, as there were still large lots in 
the warehouses at Hamburg and other 
ports, ind buyers were in no haste to 
cover their requirements. The only mar- 
ket that was active, and that only to a 
small extent, was Danzig. 


GERMANY 


Germany proper has not been a big 
buyer. A limited business is reporte 
with biscuit factories and paste and 
noodle manufacturers, but these consum- 
ers only buy if they can get flour at ex- 
ceptionally low rates. 

During the first six months of 1922 the 
flour landed in German ports was, rough- 
ly, three fifths first clears, one fifth sec- 
ond clears and about another fifth pat- 
ent grades, During the second half of 
the year the relative figures were about 
four fifths export patents and one fifth 
first and second clears. 

The general imports of American flour 
during 1922 through German ports were 
larger than in 1921, but official statis- 
tics are not available for publication. 

In Germany all firms of repute are 
still in a position to buy and pay for all 
their needs. Naturally, the trade is 
cautious at present and does not take up 
big quantities, but there is no reason for 
fear in any respect, as they are keeping 
to their contracts conscientiously. The 
Ruhr action does not affect the market 
at all, and business is going on in the 
regular old style. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Czecho-Slovakia, which is the principal 
market in central Europe, shows very 
little activity, but is the most satisfac- 
tory at present. The stocks there are 
very considerable and, in addition, a re- 
port that the Hungarian government has 
issued licenses for the export of 30,000 
tons of flour has a restraining influence. 

Flour dealers are generally working 
with sufficient capital, but it is not al- 
Ways possible to get the money as quick- 
ly as desired. e allotment of foreign 
currencies is centralized in the Bankamt, 
and delays are frequent. Most firms are 
good for their contracts, but some are 
inclined to buy more than is consistent 
with their funds. 


AUSTRIA 


Austria only bought small quantities. 
Most buyers strictly adhere to commer- 
cial terms and customs, and a firm act- 
ing with the necessary caution need .not 
fear any losses. The financial situation 
of most traders is satisfactory, but 
Sometimes they are not able to pay as 
quickly as they would like because the 
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necessary foreign currencies are only 
allotted by the government on special 
application. Sometimes people pay weeks 
or months after the time agreed upon, 
but one is sure of getting the payment 
eventually. If flour importers could be 
bankers at the same time they could do 
a good business; the Austrians willingly 
pay high prices if they can get special 
terms of payment. 
DANZIG 


A moderate amount of business was 
done in this market during the latter 
part of 1922 and the beginning of 1923. 
People trading in Danzig, and also in 
Poland and Russia, have to be very 
careful, and are cautioned to observe 
conservative methods. Several American 
mills have lost heavily. The number of 
firms of recognized commercial standing 
in the flour trade is limited. Many op- 
cy | with.a very small capital buy 
large lots of flour, with the result that 
difficulties are experienced if prices go 
down. 

LATVIA 

Business in Latvia is principally done 
on the basis of cash in advance or 
sopinst the security of good local banks. 
The volume of trade is limited. 


ESTHONIA 

Most of the flour firms in the Esthonia 
market are well funded. They buy reg- 
ularly, and their manner of payment is 


satisfactory. 
C. F. G. Rakes. 





RUSSIA’S UNSKILLED LABOR 

Skill does not thrive under the pres- 
ent régime in Russia, states Nation’s 
Business. An official survey made in 
August, 1922, disclosed that now 8 per 
cent of the persons employed in coal 
mining are skilled, as against 14 per 
cent two years ago and 21 per cent in 
1913. In metal mining the skilled em- 
ployees now constitute 12 per cent, but 
were 35 per cent in 1916. For electro- 
technical industries the percentage is 
now 48 per cent, but was 55 to 60 per 
cent in 1913. 





ALASKA’S UNFAVORABLE CROP YEAR 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Alaska experi- 
enced during 1922 the most unfavorable 
season for grain production of any year 
since the establishment of federal agri- 
cultural stations in the territory in 1898, 
according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. A late spring was followed by an 
unusual number of cloudy days and 
much rain in July and August, which 
kept the crops growing instead of ma- 
turing. Heavy frosts came the latter 
pe of August, and were thought to 
ave destroyed all but the very earliest 
maturing grains. Germination tests made 
recently by the experiment station at 
Matanuska, however, indicate that there 
will be Bienty of seed grain of fairly 
good quality for sowing next spring. 
JoHN Marrinan. 





NEW ZEALAND WHEAT OUTLOOK 

The New Zealand wheat crop of 1929- 
23 will be about 8,000,000 bus, reports 
Consul K. de G. MacVitty. A large 
carry-over from the last crop remains, 
and inasmuch as the present crop is 
greater than the needs of the .country, 
the export value of the new crop will be 
about 4s, which is below the cost of pro- 
duction. ‘This will tend to reduce the 
acre for next year’s crop. The oat 
crop is estimated at 2,000,000 bus, with 
local consumption placed at 5,000,000. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPORT COMMISSION 

The complete personnel of the commis- 
sion under the chairmanship of Secretary 
Hoover to plan and direct the inquiry in- 
to the export problems in agricultural 
produce is as follows: W. G. Jamison, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, La 
Veta, Colo; J. G. Brown, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Indianapolis, 
Ind; C. W. Hunt, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Des Moines, Iowa; T. C. 
Atkeson, National-Grange, Washington, 
D. C; Charles S. Barrett, Farmers’ 
Union, Union City, Ga; James F. Bell, 
vice president Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; Julius Barnes, president 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C; George McFadden, 
cotton exporter, Philadelphia; Carl Wil- 
liams, president Oklahoma Cotton Grow- 


ers, Oklahoma City, Okla; Ralph Mer- 
ritt, president California raisin and rice 
associations, San Francisco; Alonzo E. 
Taylor, director Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, Cal; James A. 
Broderick, vice president National Bank 
of Commerce, New York; Adolph Miller, 
member Federal Reserve Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C; Thomas Wilson, president 
Meat Packers’ Institute, Chicago; H. C. 
Taylor, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C; Julius 
Klein, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Sydney A. Anderson, 
member of Congress, Rushford, Minn. 

The investigation will be carried out 
by the staff of the Department of Com- 
merce in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Frank M. Sur- 
face, who directed the world food sur- 
veys for the Food Administration during 
the war, will have charge of the investi- 
gation. The first meeting of the com- 
mission will be on March 24. 





FARM CREDITS LEGISLATION 


Secretary of Agriculture Explains Operation 
of New Law—Does Not Conflict 
with Previous Acts 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The Secretary of 
Agriculture has made public the follow- 
ing statement, explanatory of the new 
farm credits legislation: 

“Questions are being asked as to the 
operation of the new credit law, known 
as the agricultural credits act of 1923, 
and the relation between the credit fa- 
cilities provided in this act and existing 
institutions, such, for example, as the 
War Finance Corporation and the fed- 
eral warehouse act. 

“The agricultural credits act does not 
in any way interfere with the function- 
ing of the War Finance Corporation. 
The life of the War Finance Corporation 
was extended to Feb. 29, 1924, for the 
very purpose of making sure that there 
should be no restriction of credit facili- 
ties to the farmer during the period re- 
quired to build up the machinery neces- 
sary under the agricultural credits act. 
The War Finance Corporation has am- 
ple funds, and nothing has been done to 
limit its work. 

“Title I of the agricultural credits act 
provides for the establishment of a 
federal intermediate credit bank in each 
of the 12 federal land bank districts. 
These new banks will be managed by the 
directors and officers of the existing land 
banks. Immediately upon the passage 
of the act the Federal Farm Loan Board 
called to Washington the presidents of 
the land banks from the 12 districts, and 
for a week they have been making plans 
to start the intermediate credit banks. 

“Each has a capital of $5,000,000, and 
therefore can begin loaning as quickl 
as the organization can be qerdected. 
These intermediate credit banks are au- 





- thorized to discount and purchase notes 


given to banks for agricultural and live 
stock purposes. Also they can make 
loans direct to co-operative associations 
on the basis of warehouse receipts or 
mortgages on live stock. 

“A local bank which has loaned money 
to its farmer customers for agricultural 
purposes and has taken their notes for 
the loans can discount these notes with 
the intermediate credit banks. It is not 
necessary that the notes so discounted 
should have back of them chattel mort- 

ages or warehouse receipts. The inter- 
mediate banks can give terms of credit 
ranging from six months to as much as 
three years. : 

“The agricultural credit corporations 
authori under title II of the act are 
not government corporations, but are un- 
der government supervision. ‘The loans 
which they make will probably be based 
on paper which has back of it either 
chattel mortgages in the case of live 
stock or warehouse receipts in the case 
of farm products. 

“The United States warehouse act has 
an important relation to the new credit 
system. It provides a permissive system 
of licensing warehousemen by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. At the present 
time there are 360 licensed cotton ware- 
houses, 227 licensed grain warehouses, 20 
licensed wool warehouses, and 62 licensed 
tobacco warehouses. The licensed capac- 
ity for cotton is now sufficient to store 
at one time about one fourth of a nor- 
mal cotton crop, and for wool about one 
sixth of the annual clip. 
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“Originally the law limited licensed 
warehouse commodities to cotton, wool, to- 
bacco and grain. On Feb. 23 the law was 
so menial as to remove the limitations, 
and under the present law the Secretary of 
Agriculture can license a warehouse for 
the storage of any products which he 
considers would constitute sound collat- 
eral. Also he can license inspectors and 
samplers of commodities stored in ware- 
houses, as well as graders and weighers. 

“Receipts issued by federal licensed 
warehouses are accepted by banks and 
financial institutions everywh.re as sound 
collateral, and there should be no dif- 
ficulty in making advantageous loans 
based on such collateral. Not only the 
intermediate credit banks and the agri- 
cultural credit corporations, but other 
banks as well, will no doubt be glad to 
handle such paper. 

“It will be seen from the foregoing 
that bankers in agricultural sections 
should be able to loan freely to farmers 
for productive purposes and for a longer 
term than heretofore, because they have 
assurance that they can readily discount 
farmers’ notes, taken for such loans, at 
the intermediate credit banks. Conse- 
quently, I can see no good reason why 
farmers who are entitled to credit should 
not get what they need. 

“To get the full benefit of the provi- 
sions for marketing credit, farmers 
should see to it that the warehouses in 
which they expect to store their prod- 
ucts on the way to market are licensed 
under the federal law. There should be 
a very large increase in the number of 
warehouses which handle grain and other 
farm products. Ample credit can be se- 
cured on all farm products stored in 
federal licensed warehouses. This makes 
it possible to market farm products in 
a more orderly way, and to avoid flood- 
ing the market and depressing the price. 

“Full information concerning the 
warehouse act and the rules and reguia- 
tions under which it is administered can 
be had by any one who will write to the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton.” 

JoHn Marrinan. 





ROUMANIA’S WHEAT DEFICIENCY 

The latest estimates of the Roumania 
wheat crop give a production of 25,000,- 
000 tons, or barely enough for domestic 
consumption. According to Trade Com- 
missioner Van Norman, a crop of double 
the size indicated had been expected. 
It is estimated that it will be 10 years 
before the peasants will be able to pro- 
duce the same quality and quantity of 
wheat formerly produced by the large 
proprietors. 





PORTLAND FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

March 11-17 ...... 57,000 75 5 
Previous week ..... 57,000 34,540 60 
Ye@? G80 ..cccecee 57,000 29,345 61 
Two years ago..... 48,000 20,403 42 
Three years ago.... 42,600 24,254 56 
Four years ago..... 42,600 31,221 73 
Five years ago..... 33,000 26,369 79 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended March 
17, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
ove 38 





Atlantic .... 587 1,081 320 
Gulf ........ 154 475 25 ae 43 
Pacific ..... 240 ee ° 143 one 

Totals .... 981 1,556 25 181 363 
Prev. week. .1,083 929 30 393 93 


Totals July 1, 
1922, to Mch. 
17, 1928.110,860 47,427 13,418 16,756 31,823 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 








c—Mplse—, -—Duluth— Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 

March 13.. 405 252 113 138 641 937 
March 14.. 210 218 73 185 296 384 
March 15.. 360 136 43 111 487 494 
March 16.. 283 139 114 79 380 487 
March 17.. 178 173 74 67 399 411 
March 19.. 324 238 123 156 198 484 
Totals ..1,760 1,151 540 735 2,401 3,197 





For several years past, all rye imports 
into Norway have been from tne United 
States. Recently, however, the Soviet 
government has offered to send to Nor- 
way some 20,000 tons of that cereal. 
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Demand for flour in domestic markets 
is generally described as very dull. 
There is a little car lot business passing 
from day to day, but no real snap to the 
demand in any section, and practically 
all mills and flour handlers are complain- 
ing of lack of trade. 

A bright spot this week was a notice- 
able increase in inquiries and demand 
for flour from foreign countries. Clears 
continue the most wanted grade, but at 
least one sale of soft wheat patent was 
heard of, it going to South America. 
Several mills participated in the sale of 
clears to foreign buyers, and the general 
outlook for a continuation of this busi- 
ness is good. 

Interior mills effected a fair volume 
of business in southern markets. Sales 
of soft wheat flour to this section com- 
prised the bulk of the business reported 
to this office, though they were all in 
small lots. 

Competition for the local bakery con- 
tinues very keen, and price concessions 
seem absolutely necessary to interest 
buyers or close any deals. This week’s 
total volume of business booked locally 
fell under that of last week’s, when 
sales to the bakery trade were better 
than they had been for many weeks pre- 
vious, 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.40@6.80 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $6@6.40, first 
clear $4.80@5.40; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.80@6.10, straight $5@5.40, first 
clear $4.40@4.75; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.40, straight $5.50@5.80, first 
clear 44.60@5. 


MILLFEED 


There was a rege | easier tone to the 
market, with prices showing a decline of 
about 50c ton at the close. Demand was 
slow and sales of straight cars of mill- 
feed were few and far between, the bulk 
of the mills’ output of feed being sold in 
mixed car lots with flour. Hard winter 
bran is quoted at $32@32.50 ton; soft 
wheat bran, $32.50@33; gray shorts, 
$34.50@35. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
MEAPON 1b-2F 2... ccc eccccccs 31,100 61 
Previous week .....'......5. 31,000 61 
BO GD osc ctcc cuss eveces 29,200 58 
Two years ago ..........+. 25,200 50 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Maret B8e8F ..ccvecsescene 44,800 58 
Previows week .......cseee 43,000 56 
We GD wusccvccnsaczetes 45,000 58 
TWO FORTS OHO oocccsccsces 22,200 29 


NOTES 

A. J. Poorman, Fairfield, Ill, is an ap- 
plicant for membership in the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

J. E. Riley, manager of the Marysville 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., was in 
St. Louis on March 16. 

Carl Langenberg, of the Langenberg 
Bros. Grain Co., accompanied by his 
wife, is on a visit to New Orleang. 

Charles F. Rock, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was in St. 
Louis on business the first of the week. 

St. Louis mills uote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 


@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; grits and 
hominy, $2@2.10. E 





C. J. Hanebrink and Henry Hane- 
brink, of the C. J. Hanebrink Co., St. 
Louis, were in Kansas City on business 
the last of this week. 


W. Williford, formerly connected with 
the St. Louis office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is now associated with the 
Cahokia Flour Co., this city. 


D. L. Boyer, Mexico, Mo., secretary of 
the Missouri Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Missouri Grain Dealers’ 
Association, was on ’change this week. . 


Miss Elizabeth Ballard, daughter of 
John O. Ballard, of the Ballard-Mess- 
more Grain Co., St. Louis, underwent 
an operation for appendicitis March 12. 


The Missouri farm labor outlook has 
steadily improved from month to month. 
While farm labor is high, farmers are 
handling their land with as little expense 
as peantbe. 


A notice has been posted that on 
Thursday, March 22, a vote of the mem- 
bers will be taken for the purpose of 
amending certain rules of the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 


Charles H. Meyer, Chicago representa- 
tive of the Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Kansas, and the Jackson Milling 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., was on 
*change this week. 


Mrs. W. K. Stanard, wife of W. K. 
Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., accompanied by her daughter, has 
returned from a two months’ stay at 
Bishops Lodge, N. M. 


Harry Reid, sales manager of the 
Kansas City Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., spent the week end in St. Louis 
after visiting several eastern markets in 
the interest of his company, and was 
met here by his wife. 


Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
fancy white patent $4.90@5.10, standard 
patent $4.75@4.85, medium $4.65@4.75, 
straight $4.55@4.65, pure dark $4@4.20, 
rye meal $4.20@4.30. 


The bakery plant of the Kruger Bak- 
ing Co., 4000 North Twenty-fifth Street, 
has been sold to Henry Frehlich, and 
the bakery owned and operated by M. 
Simon, at DeKalb and Sidney streets, 
has been purchased by A. Kahlert. 


The Lancaster Commission Co., St. 
Louis, has sent out cards to the trade 
announcing the opening of a cottonseed 
products department under the direct 
supervision of H. F. Townsley, who was 
formerly connected with the American 
Cotton Oil Co. 


L. S. McDonald, president of the Ar- 
kansas Traffic Association, was killed, 
and five other men injured, when the 
automobile in which they were riding on 
the morning of March 15 crashed into a 
string of freight cars on a railroad sid- 
ing in North Little Rock, Ark. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club will be held 
Tuesday, March 27, at Hotel Chase. The 
election of officers will take place at this 
meeting, and delegates will be appointed 
to the Millers’ National Federation meet- 
ing in Chicago next month. Several 
other matters will be considered. 


The inventory of the will of Milton F. 
Williams, formerly president of the Wil- 
liams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., 
was filed in the probate court on March 
15. Mr. Williams died Feb. 8. The value 
of the estate is listed at $381,620, in- 
cluding bonds valued at $216,000, stocks 
amounting to $119,500 and $87,906 in 
cash. 

Effective April 1, the J. H. Teasdale 
Commission Co. will take over the large 
room adjoining its present office, which 


has been occupied by the Merchants’ 
Exchange weighing department for many 
years. The weighing department will 
move to the basement. The Teasdale 
company will retain its present spacious 
office in addition to the newly acquired 
space. 


Arrangements are being made for the 
establishment of an intermediate credit 
bank to be operated in conjunction with 
the Federal Land Bank of St. Louis for 
the purpose of making short term loans 
to farmers in this land bank district. 
The loans will be made on grain and 
other security, and must be indorsed by 
the farmers’ local bank or co-operative 
agricultural association. 


The Missouri crop acreage is shifting 
somewhat from that of 1922, showing a 
decided increase in cotton and oats, and 
slighter increase in hay, with a possible 
upward slant in corn and minor crops, 
according to the federal-state crop re- 
porting service. The March intention of 
farmers indicates a slight increase in the 
6,150,000 acres of 1922 corn. Oats will 
be increased over the 1,117,000 acres 
sown last year. 


The following certificates of member- 
ship have been surrendered to the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange for purchase and can- 
cellation in accordance with the action 
of the board of directors, Feb. 13, as 
provided for under section 18 of rule 
XIII: Caleb H. Canby, Chicago; J. F. 
Miller, of W. A. Miller Hay & Grain 
Co; W. H. Bartz, of W. H. Bartz & Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa; A. W. Izall, of El- 
more-Schultz Grain Co; J. J. Koenigs- 
mark, of the Koenigsmark Mill Co., Wat- 
erloo, Ill; W. H. Cordes, of the Simplex 
Steel Mfg. Co. 


The state of Arkansas faces the mak- 
ing of the 1923 cotton crop with the 
smallest corn reserve since 1920, accord- 
ing to this month’s crop report of the 
federal-state crop reporting service. 
The corn on hand on March 1 was ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 bus, or 31 per cent 
less than at the same time a year ago. 
A shrinkage in the 1922 crop of 12,000,- 
000 bus from the 1921 crop is the cause 
of this regrettable condition. A _ slight 
increase was shown in the reserves of 
oats and wheat in Arkansas. The value 
of plow lands has fallen off slightly since 
last year. 


Four hundred and eleven farms will 
be benefited by the building of retards 
along the Missouri River. The board of 
commissioners of the St. Louis County 
River Improvement Association has 
made a survey of all farm lands adja- 
cent to the Missouri River from Cen- 
taur to a point north of the east ap- 
proach of the St. Charles bridge in an 
effort to adjust the assessments of the 
benefits to be derived by the building 
of retards, which will be used to save 
farm land now being washed away by 
the river and to reclaim land which has 
been lost during the past 40 years. 


Reports from St. Louis trade territory 
are showing the results of higher cotton 
prices in making for distinctly improved 
conditions, says the weekly review of the 
Liberty Central Trust Co. “The wheat 
outlook,” the review states, “has been 
described in recent reports as satisfac- 
tory in most sections. According to the 
Department of Agriculture, wheat stocks 
on farms on March 1 in Illinois, Missouri, 
Texas and Oklahoma were 16 per cent 
less than on that date last year and 50 
per cent below 1921. In these states, 
with Arkansas added, the farm corn 
supply was about 20 per cent under 1922 
and 33 per cent less than on March 1 
two years ago.” 


Railroads operating through the South- 
west and lower Mississippi valley were 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, March 15, to make a general 
revision of commodity freight rate sched- 
ules, effective June 30. Taking note of 
various complaints made by jobbers and 
shippers at Memphis, Tenn., Monroe and 
Shreveport, La., Natchez, Miss., and sev- 
eral Arkansas cities, the Commission de- 
clared there must be a general readjust- 
ment to eliminate unjustifiable discrim- 
inations which had resulted from the 
present lack of uniformi Specifically, 
the Commission ordered that lower rates 
be put into effect for some shipments 
from Memphis to Arkansas points and 
to southern Missouri, and that schedules 
now in effect for shipments from Natchez 
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and from Arkansas points to various ter. 
ritories be corrected correspondingly. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orieans, La.—The general com- 
plaint of flour dealers and brokers is that 
trade is very slow. Both domestic anq 
foreign demand is at a low ebb, and no 
deals of any consequence are reported, 
Some mills are quoted as making lower 
prices, but even this seems to be no in- 
centive in this market. Oklahoma mills 
quote flour as low as $5.50, basis 98's, 
for domestic. With the market continy- 
ing very quiet, only a few sales for export 
are reported. Some flour has been sold 
to Germany, Holland, Cuba and Mexico, 
but in no great quantity. 

Minnesota spring wheat flour is quoted 
to jobbers at the following prices, basis 
98’s: short patent $6.70, 95 per cent 
$6.25; Kansas hard winter short patent 
$6.10, 95 per cent $5.80, first clear $5; 
Oklahoma hard winter short patent $6, 
95 per cent $5.60, first clear $5; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.75, 95 per cent $7.70, 
first clear $5.30; semolina, No. 2 $6.90, 
No. 3 $6.60. 

The demand for millfeed is very light, 
both for export and domestic shipment, 
except for bran, which seems to lhe the 
one commodity that is fairly active. This 
is due, however, to delay in the shipment 
of contract orders and the resultant less- 
ening of stocks held by dealers. The con- 
sequence is that these stocks are bringing 
a premium because of the efforts to take 
care of daily requirements. Bran is 
quoted at $1.80 per cwt, gray shorts $2, 
middlings $1.95, corn meal $1.90, cream 
meal $2, corn flour $4, and grits $2.05. 

NOTES 

Frank A. Bix, representing the Hous- 
ton (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., and 0. 
F. Steele, New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill, were recent visitors in New Orleans. 

Exports through the port of New Or- 
leans during January were valued at 536,- 
245,470, according to figures made public 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

Approximately 9,281,000 bus corn, 32 
per cent of last year’s crop, were on 
Louisiana farms March 1, according to 
an estimate by Lionel L. Janes, United 
States agricultural statistician in New 
Orleans. In 1922 there were 14,009,000 
bus remaining on farms, 40 per cent of 
the crop; in 1921, 11,146,000 bus, 37 per 
cent. Epear Boutwei. 





MILLING CAPACITY IN HOLLAND 

Although a great increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of Netherlands’ flour 
mills has taken place within the last 
few years, there has been no slackening 
of demand for American brands. ‘The 
domestic mill capacity in Holland at the 
present time is large enough to supply 
the entire flour trade of the country, but 
preference is generally shown for the 
American product by Dutch consumers, 
states a report just received by the 
Department of Commerce from Consul 
General Anderson, Rotterdam. 

“In spite of a considerable reduction 
in the consumption of bread in the Neth- 
erlands, due both to reduced buying pow- 
er of the people and to a large potato 
crop, and in spite also of re uced ex- 
ports of flour, the imports of flour into 
this country during 1922 were substan- 
tially the same as in 1921,” says Mr. 
Anderson. “The entire year’s trading 
represented a struggle between the <lo- 
mestic mills of the country grinding for- 
eign grain and the import trade, which 
was mostly in American flour, ~ ‘Ihe 
American ‘straight quality’ has been p:r- 
ticularly in demand. The trade is of the 
opinion that any increase in the ship- 
ments of flour into the Netherlands in 
the near future is unlikely, as the <le- 
pressed trade and industrial conditions 
indicate restricted buying power of the 
people.” 


Bran and Middlings Exports 
Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United Staes from Aug. 1, 1922, to Jan. 31, 
1923, by principal countries of destination, 
in tons: 





To— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
U. Kingdom... 22 15 +3 55 86 .* 
Canada ...... Shake eR 8828 
Germany ..... as -. 286 se oe : 
Costa Rica 22 ig 1 2 
Mexico ....... 16 35 25 89g 161 


407 146 277 (237 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
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Flour and wheat are suffering princi- 
pally from a surplus of supplies over 
requirements. The market is still labor- 
ing under the large quantities put afloat 
earlier in the season, goods that were 
shipped before being sold. Millers, gen- 
erally, took hold of the distressed parcels 
and cargoes, with the result that they 
have now no immediate needs, for their 
flour trade is not profitable, suffering as 
they do from overproduction, which leads 
to low and unremunerative prices for 
their product. 

The import flour trade has had a bad 
time this week, owing to heavy arrivals. 
These amounted to over 51,000 sacks, and 
there has been difficulty in finding a 
home for it, particularly as so much is 
delayed. About 18,000 sacks arrived in 
one vessel, which was due on Feb. 1, but 
did not arrive until three weeks later. 
Receivers, in addition, are advised that 
there is a large quantity damaged, owing 
to the bad weather experienced during 
the voyage. 


AUSTRALIAN CROP ESTIMATES 


The official estimate of the wheat crop 
of Australia is 108,000,000 bus, making 
an estimated exportable surplus of over 
64,000,000. This is considerably in excess 
of the various trade estimates, and is a 
very distinct bear point. Shipments for 
this season from Australia amount to 
practically 24,000,000 bus as against just 
over 60,000,000 for the same period last 
year. The recent shipments have been 
fairly liberal, but it is understood that 
the present chartered fleet is small, which 
may indicate smaller shipments in the 
near future. 

This does not necessarily mean that the 
total for the season will be small, as the 
action of the wheat pools is to spread 
the shipments as evenly as they can over 
the whole season. ‘These pools do not 
give universal satisfaction, according to 
a contemporary, which says: “In a coun- 
try where there is so much governmental 
interference with the trade, it is useless 
to guess at how and when the bulk will 
be shipped.” In fact the pools keep the 
trade guessing, which is no doubt all to 
the good of Australia. 


ARGENTINE CROP ESTIMATES 


A revised estimate of the Argentine 
Crop reduces the surplus to approxi- 
mately 140,000,000 bus, which, if correct 
and confirmed, should have a bullish in- 
fluence in the future, but this is offset by 
the increase in Australia, except that the 
Argentine already has shipped a large 
quantity this year. In fact, except for 
1920, on the British Royal Commission 
ordered out such a large quantity, it is 
a record; in consequence, there is less 
to come during the balance of the year. 

The quantities of wheat and flour on 
passage show little change on the week. 
Particularly is this the case with “or- 
ders,” which today stand at just over 
20,000,000 bus, but when it is realized 
that to date the Continent has taken 69 
per cent, against the British 39, one gets 
a better appreciation of the continental 
demand, and if they decide to stay in 
the game the position of holders of 
Wheat will jay we ype be much im- 
Proved. That they are likely to do so is 


lished in Germany, called the Grain 
Credit Co., with a capital of 1,000,000,000 
marks, for the purpose of advancing 
money to merchants, to enable them to 
make larger grain purchases. It is re- 
ported that the German government is 
supporting this company. 
FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals, which are much above 
the requirements of the market, are as 
follows, in sacks of 280 lbs: from the 
United States, Atlantic 21,234, Pacific 
Coast 15,819; Canada, 6,252; Australia, 
7,283; Argentina, 1,181. 


FLOUR PRICES 

When, last week, surprise was ex- 
pressed that the small arrivals to that 
date had not stimulated the market, the 
reason, while then unknown, was no 
doubt the anticipation on the part of 
buyers of the heavy arrivals which have 
come to hand. Anxiety on the part of 
holders to sell, and lower offers from the 
mills, have been anything but good from 
a trading point of view. Almost with- 
out exception, importers have the same 
tale to tell, and that is the absence of 
demand. 

Certainly but little new business can 
have been put through; in fact, there 
are some who admit that their last pur- 
chases have arrived, and they are not 
prepared to do fresh business until de- 
mand springs up, as they consider they 
have lost money on every parcel of 
flour that they have brought forward un- 
sold. This may improve the prospects of 
those who still have the pluck to take 
hold at the present reduced prices which 
the mills will accept, which show a de- 
cline on the week of about Is 6d per 
sack, 

At the same time it must not be for- 
gotten that the home mills, like the poor, 
are always with us, and although they 
officially advance their prices 1s per sack, 
as reported last week, yet the baking 
trade can buy in the majority of cases at 
the old price, while some mills have re- 
duced their prices below the pre-rise 
price. Such is the benefit of overproduc- 
tion. 

Medium Canadian export patents are 
offered by the mills at 34s 6d, c.i.f., for 
March seaboard; better quality patents 
have been quoted as low as 35s 3d, while 
the top grade from some of the large 
mills has been on offer at 37s, net, c.i.f., 
March seaboard. It is reported that the 
little business done has been on the basis 
of the shipping price or a little less. 

Minneapolis export patents are offered 
at 37s, net, but this is much above buy- 
ers’ ideas, which are in the region of 
36s, and only a slow trade at that. Kan- 
sas export patents have been offered this 
week at 38s, c.i.f., but that price is much 
above the market, quite good quality 
straights having sold at 36s 6d, ex-store, 
equal to 34s 6d, c.i.f., including sellers’ 
commission. Needless say, the seller 
did not get a profit. Pacific Coast flours 
are above the market, and no trade is 
possible. 

Australian flour is of slow sale. One 
or two needy sellers were prepared to 
accept silly prices to quit their holdings, 
but there is not enough buck in the trade 
to induce buyers to take them off the 
market. 

The official price for London milled 
straight run is unchanged at 41s, deliv- 
ered, which is equal to about 37s, c.i.f., 
but this has no bearing upon the price 
at which millers are prepared to sell. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market is weak, and prices 
are lower all round. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba on passage sold at 46s, March 
made the same price, and April-May 


lower, the nominal price being 48s 6d, 
but cargoes are offered at only 3d more. 
Rosafe, 621/-lb, January-February, made 
44s 9d, and March-April sold at 3d less. 
Choice white Karachi is offered for Feb- 
ruary-March at 47s 3d, and for May- 
June at 46s 3d, the latter being down 94d. 


MILL OFFALS 


Trade has been slow, but prices show 
little or no change on the week. London 
milled bran can be purchased at £6 15s 
per ton, ex-mill, and there are still sell- 
ers of middlings at £6 10s, ex-mill. Plate 
pollards are lower, particularly for near 
at hand lots, £5 5s having been taken 
cif. Plate fine middlings are firm at 
£8 5s for December-January shipment. 


OATMEAL 


Trade continues very quiet, in the ab- 
sence of demand. Cold weather might 
revive it, but this must come quickly 
if it is to do real good. Stocks are not 
large, so that any real buying would soon 
mean fresh importations and more trade 
for the local mills. American millers do 
not press for sales, evidently taking a 
strong view of the market, as good mill- 
ing oats are difficult to buy on this 
side. Midlothian and Aberdeen are un- 
changed at 46s 3d and 43s 6d, ex-store, 
respectively. London milled is steady at 
43s, ex-mill. Rolled oats are slow of 
sale. American offers are nominal and 
unchanged. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

American and Canadian imports into 
London during the week ending March 
2, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 

From New York per ss. Siam City— 


GROROTE ..0.000 3,000 Manota ....... 2,000 
eee 7,999 Quality Corner. 502 
Canada Star... 500 Cream of the 
CGE 00s 60002008 500 WHS 42000000 4,000 
Three Stars ... 4,949 Lucky Star .... 1,000 
Winsome ...... 500 Cream of Mani- 
Armada ....... 500 CODR cecccccce 500 
Mapeco ....... 1,000 Ring True .... 500 
Toronto’s Pride. 500 Masterful ..... 3,000 
Powerful ...... 00 King’s Quality. 1,000 
Awiator ..ccc.. 999 Sunstar ....... 2,998 
Bull Dog ...... 500 

From New York per ss. Maine— 
Supreme ....... a TRE CTE Te 1,080 
Three Stars ... 1,500 

From Boston per ss. Canadian Com- 

mander— 

Battle ..cccee- 2,000 Red Fyfe ...... 1,000 
Brigadier ...... 1,000 

From St. John per ss. Bosworth— 
Arr 250 Big Encld ..... 500 
Daily Bread ... 375 Princess ....... 998 
National ....... 700 Canada’s King. 500 
Signal ....--.0. 2,000 Five Lilies .... 500 
Keetoba ....... 200 Norfolk ....... 1,000 
Rite Royal ..., 500 

From St. John per ss. Cornish Point— 
Glenwood ..... 2,000 Golden Lion ... 1,000 
Battle ....cecce 1,000 

From New York per ss, Dakarian— 
CE WED | 6 h6 0:6 wb. 6h: bole 00.4.5 0.0000 0.008 1,000 

From Portland per ss. Vennonia— 
Rainbow ...... 600 Aviator ....... 1,000 
Patricia ....... 1,000 Battle ......... 1,000 

From Portland per ss. Canadian Mariner— 
Keetoba ....... 200 White Dove .... 500 
Quaker Patent. 1,000 Galahad ....... 200 
Battle ...cesce. 3,000 Front Line .... 500 
Rainbow ...... 500 Dynamite ...... 500 

From Baltimore per ss. Scythian— 
OQUPMABIS ooosce sbi cecccosescvessvesecde 1,000 

From New Orleans per ss. Youngstown— 
errr ery oT eer ery: Ce er ty Pee 3,500 

From Galveston per ss. Federal— 
pe weer er ree ee re eee Tees 2) 2,996 

From Philadelphia per ss. Dominion 

Miller— 

Maitland ...... 1,500 Queen's Prize .. 250 
Vitality ....... 1,000 Sunstar ....... 500 
Cream of the Checkmate .... 1,000 

WBE. cccciccs 600 Noxall ........ 1,000 
Nelson ........ 4,500 Coronation .... 500 
May Blossom .. 500 Toronto’s Pride. 501 
Vietia .cccccene 260 

GOLD CURRENCY FOR CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


It is reported that efforts are being 
made to introduce a gold currency into 


laid before the Czech parliament with 
this end in view. It is proposed to coin 
a gold ducat of the value of 72 kronen 
(roughly $2), which would be confined 
to use in certain commercial transac- 
tions and for the payment of public 
taxes and duties at first, in order to pre- 
vent hoarding or the coin finding its way 
into adjacent countries. The opinion is 
generally held that a gold basis of this 
kind would undoubtediy prove an im- 
mense help toward stabilization of the 
Czech exchange. 
a 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is in London and will probably 
remain on this side until after the annual 
meeting of the Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., London, which is to be 
held on March 14. 


SCOTLAND 

The market in Scotland continues very 
dull and, as home millers again have re- 
duced their prices, imported flour is 
more at a disadvantage than ever. Im- 
porters here say Canadian flour would 
require to fall 2@3s per sack to become 
a serious competitor. with home milled, 
while American is at least 5s per sack 
too dear. Buyers are reluctant to oper- 
ate on any scale, still being engaged in 
the safe game of sniping at spot stuff. 

The further break in home millers’ 
rates amounts to about Is per sack. 
This, and the fact that local wheat im- 
porters have been offering Manitoba 
wheat here without inducing any bids for 
it, are the main features of the week. 
It would appear that buyers are going to 
make it difficult for North America to 
hold up the present price. Importers 
realize that the growers of wheat on 
your side are not getting more today for 
their product than the costs of produc- 
tion warrant. They also realize that, 
while home millers are having a larger 
share of the Scottish flour trade than 
they can normally command, they are 
not making a fortune out of it. Neither 
is the flour importer himself in a com- 
fortable position. 

The only branch of the bread trade 
which is doing well at the moment is 
the baker. While the flour men have 
no wish to embarrass the baker by sug- 
gesting that he is getting too much for 
his part in the scheme of things, there 
is undoubtedly a feeling that in a big 
city like Glasgow there ought to be, as 
there is in London, a second quality loaf 
selling to the public at a cheaper price 
than the first grade loaf. It is believed 
that if the bakers would show enterprise 
in this matter there would be a more 
healthy movement all round. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Current flour prices on the c.i.f. basis: 
home milled grades 33s, 34s, and 35s, 
these quotations representing a reduc- 
tion of 1s on the week. Imported flours: 
ordinary Manitobas 34s 6d, top grades 
35@36s; top Kansas patents 39s, clears 
35s; top American winters, 39s; Cana- 
dian winters, 36s; Pacific, 34s 6d. There 
has been a pretty sharp break in Aus- 
tralian flour for February shipment, it 


‘being offered at 35s 6d. For March the 


top grades of the best known Australian 
mills are offered at about 34s 6d, c.i.f., 
and flour quoted on the basis of “fair 
average quality” is offered at 34s.. These 
goods would be delivered here about the 
end of April or the beginning of May. 
The break in freights on the Australian 
route and on the Atlantic has probably 
caused this easing in Australian prices. 


HEAVY AUSTRALIAN ARRIVALS 


The big cargoes of Australian flour 
which, as stated last week, were ex- 
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pected this week, have not yet reached 
Glasgow. ‘The ships are discharging 
part of their cargoes at Liverpool. Their 
full quantity amounts to 60,000 sacks, 
all of which were bought at higher rates 
than those now ruling. It cost in the 
region of 37s, c.i.f., but as most, if not 
all of it, will have been sold before ar- 
rival, the importers are protected from 
the fall in price which has intervened. 


BUYERS HOLD OFF 


There is so little trade that the market 
is difficult to test. The absence of any 
buying spirit characterizes even the 
smallest users of flour. They, too, have 
learned to hang off and deal only on 
spot. How long this tendency will sur- 
vive remains to be seen, but there is 
speculation as to whether it will not 
break the export price of the North 
American market, which still has a big 
portion of its crop to move. 

The mainstay of the home millers 
from the profit making standpoint still 
is the market for offals. Demand con- 
tinues light for the season, but the price 
is relatively more attractive than that 
for flour. Bran is selling at about £8 
per ton and fine thirds at £9 10s. As 
the Irish mills are still shut down, the 
offal market enjoys an artificial advan- 
tage at the moment. 


LIVERPOOL 

The wheat market remains inactive, 
although there is octasionally a spurt of 
buying. The majority of sales is for 
the Continent. Shipments have been lib- 
eral from Argentina, but rather less 
from North America, and the floating 
supply to the United Kingdom has de- 
creased. On the week, local prices are 
about 1c per bu lower, with North Amer- 
ica about 3c lower. ‘The Liverpool grad- 
ed wheat futures have been idle all 
week, and show a loss of about 1d per ctl 
for March delivery, being quoted at 9s 
7%d. 

Imported flour shows very little re- 
covery, although there is more doing 
than for some time. Manitoba export 
patents are quoted at 34s 6d per 280 Ibs 
for March shipment, and a nice trade 
has been done on this basis. On spot, 
38s is asked ex-store. Australian flour 
remains in poor demand on spot at about 
38s, but there is a good inquiry for ship- 
ment, and this is quoted at 35s@35s 6d, 
c.i.f., for March. American soft winter 
patents inactive and about unchanged at 
43s. ‘The demand for Pacific flour re- 
mains very poor; 33s 6d, c.i.f., has been 
taken for some soft wheat Pacifics just 
arrived, and 6d advance is asked for the 
hard, 

Home millers are still losing money on 
every sack, and prices continue to be 
cut. There has been a fair demand for 
patents during the past week, but bak- 
ers grade is rather slow, most bakers 
having bought to the limit when the 
price was 32s. Prices are about as fol- 
lows: bakers, 34s; straight run, 37s; pat- 
ents, 39@40s. 

There has been quite a fair demand 
lately for feeding flours, and Plate flour, 
shipping or shipped, has been sold at 
£10, c.i.f., with March shipment about 
same price. ‘There is no business in 
American second clears, which remain 
out of line at 27s for March. 

Demand for cattle cakes continues 
slow, but there has been a —— 
drop in the market and American linse 
cakes, after having been bought freely 
at £10 5s@£10 7s 6d for May to August 
shipment, are now down to £10, with 
signs of going lower. March shipment 
has been sold at £10 7s 6d, but this mar- 
ket is now rather overbought. Mill offals 
remain unchanged, with thirds at 7s 9d 
per 112 Ibs, and Plate pollards are easier 
at 6s 3d, both ex-mill. 


IRELAND 

Trade has been bad this week and 
shipment prices lower, with increased 
pressure to sell, especially in the north 
of Ireland, where there are bigger ar- 
rivals. 

All efforts to bring about a settlement 
of the strike in Dublin and the south 
of Ireland have proved futile. Bel- 
fast mills are not anxious to start again, 
except at a reduction of wages to levels 
more in accordance with cross-channel 
mills, and no negotiations of any de- 
scription appear to have taken place 
there. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Importers in the north of Ireland re- 
port an exceptionally dull week, fresh 
sales being almost impossible. In Dub- 
lin and the south of Ireland there has 
been much more inclination to buy, both 
by consumers and importers, but stocks 
there are not as heavy as they are in 
the north. 

Prices from Manitoba mills have again 
been lower. It has been possible to buy 
one of the very best export patents un- 
der a well-known mark at 35s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 36s, Dublin, while outside 
brands could be secured at 34s 6d and a 
very good straight run flour at 34s 9d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast. A very good Mani- 
toba patent sold ex-quay this week at 
equal to 35s 6d, c.i.f. Short Manitoba 
patents were quoted at 38s net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, on spot, but 1s 6d@2s less would 
probably be accepted. 

Spring wheat flours have been more 
in evidence, and some business was done 
for shipment at 35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 36s, Dublin. There is very little of 
this flour on spot, and anything offer- 
ing is quickly taken up, especially by 
the smaller bakers, who cling to spring 
wheat flours. American soft winters are 
rag out of line at 39@40s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, March seaboard. 

Australian flour is being offered at as 
low as 35s 6d, net, c.i.f. terms, Belfast, 
and importers who have some coming 
have been able to do a little business. 
Sales have also been made in Dublin on 
the basis of 36s, c.i.f. No doubt the ab- 
sence of home milled soft flour has given 
a considerable advantage to Australian. 

English flours have been sold on the 
basis of 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 38s, 
Dublin, but better qualities command 
about 39@40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 


STOCKS 


Stocks have been further augmented 
in Belfast by arrivals of about 30,000 
sacks during the week, mostly Canadian 
strong flours, which will now bring up 
the stocks to around 80,000 to 90,000 
sacks. This is not extraordinarily heavy, 
but the fact that the tendency seems to 
be in the direction of increasing all the 
time makes it impossible for those im- 
porters who have brought flour on to 
make a profit. 


OATMEAL 


Spot lots of American flake have been 
freely offered at about 42s 6d per 280 
Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and this price, or 
even less, would be accepted in some in- 
stances for outside brands on passage. 
egy prices have been very weak, 
and it is possible to buy some of the 
best brands for March seaboard under 
40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. As long as weak 
conditions. exist and American millers 
i. for sale at reducing prices, it will 

e impossible for any improvement to 
take le until Irish meal gets scarcer 
and the demand improves. 


MILLFEED 


Finest broad white bran of the fancy 
type still commands £11@£11 10s per 
ton, delivered. Ordinary common sorts 
and good white qualities are worth £10 
in imported weights, and £10 10s in even 
weights. Pollards and sharps are in good 
demand, and very firmly held. Finest 
white sharps are worth £11 per ton, de- 
livered, and even common red pollards 
are not obtainable under about £10@ 
£10 10s. The general tone of the market 
is good, and prices are tending higher. 

The demand for feedingstuffs con- 
tinues fairly good, and though there is 
no quotable change in price, the tendency 
of Indian meal is rather higher. Millers 
are asking in the north of Ireland £9 12s 
6d@£9 15s per ton, delivered, for Indian 
meal, and in Dublin and the south of Ire- 
land fully 5s more is being made. Cot- 
ton cakes have been in much better de- 
mand, and have steadied down. Stocks 
are not large of either meal or cake. and 
home millers, who practically control the 
trade in the latter, are able to get £14 
@£14 10s per ton, free on rail, Belfast 
and Dublin, according to make and 
analysis. 

Decorticated meal is firmer, and stocks 
on spot are low, most of the merchants 
and importers being dependent entirely 
on arrivals from one boat to another. 
Linseed cakes have been weaker, as of- 
fers for shipment are tending lower. 
Stocks are not large, and those importers 
who have cake coming on and on spot 
are able to make a profit, yet shipment 


figures are a little weaker. Good Cana- 
dian could be bought at £12 5s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 5s more, Dublin, and al- 
though American quotations are rather 
higher than this figure they are more 
anxious for business and are asking for 
offers. The general tone of the feeding- 
stuff trade, however, is good. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

This market has continued quiet, with 
bakers generally holding off in anticipa- 
tion of further declines in prices, which 
until some days ago showed downward 
tendencies. The news of the substitution 
of the tariff in vogue by a heavier one 
on March 1, thereby increasing the cost 
of flour, stimulated local inquiries but 
did not bring any improvement in prices, 
“a to strengthen them. 

Wheat is continually coming from 
Bulgaria, and in the week ending Feb. 
19 some 250 tons arrived from Thrace. 
Importers find this source of supply 
very convenient, being near at hand; 
moreover, the wheat is offered at a rea- 
sonable price, as Bulgarian exchange 
dropped lately on account of home po- 
litical troubles. 

Constantinople mills, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 4,500 72-kilo sacks, being thus 
supplied, are running quite regularly, 
and their output, in addition to small 
lots coming from Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania, leaves the local stock of Ameri- 
can flour almost untouched. Fortunate- 
ly, there are some inquiries for American 
flour from Salonica and the isles of the 
Mediterranean, and small shipments have 
already been reported to these ports 
from this market. 

Besides this limited export trade, the 
general — and that of people well 
acquainted with present conditions in 
southern Russia, is that this country, 
toward the middle of next month, will 
have exhausted her own grain and will 
resume flour purchases from neighbor- 
ing sources, and the Constantinople 
market, with its stock of durum first 
clears and hard wheat second clears, will 
surely have a good share in these sales. 

The arrivals of flour between Feb. 5 
and 19 were as follows in sacks of 140 
lbs: from New York, 19,806; from Bul- 
garia, 4,165; from Marseilles, 1,000,—a 
total of 24,971 sacks. In addition, 1,192 
tons of wheat were received from Bul- 
garia and 250 from Thrace. 

Flour arrivals from America are de- 
clining. No business has been done with 
this country during the last five weeks, 
on account of prevailing uncertainty 
and in consideration of local stocks. 

The political situation can have no 
immediate influence on this market, ex- 
cept by obstructing the passage of fresh 
orders to America. Importers are anx- 
ious to see the amendments made to the 
tariff. It is rumored that the duties at 
present in force will be quintupled, but 
no official confirmation has been received 
to this effect. 

Prices for spot flour for the fortnight 
ending Feb. 19 were as follows: per bag 
of 140 lbs, hard wheat patents $5.19, 
soft wheat patents $5.12, hard wheat first 
clears $5.05, durum first clears $4.22, 
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hard wheat second clears $3.90; per hag 
of 72 kilos, home milled flour $5.12. a 
bag of 63 kilos, Bulgarian “00” flour g5 
Roumanian soft straight $4.60, French 
“Tuzelle” $4.85. These quotations jp. 
clude import duties, consisting of 95 
piasters (about $6.08) per 100 kilos, 

American exchange is at the rate of 
64c per Turkish pound, against 6),5¢ 
two weeks ago. 


HOLLAND 


The Holland market, as far as the jp. 
terests of the American miller are cop. 
cerned, has remained practically un- 
changed for the past few weeks, which 
means a negligible objective for fresh 
business. The various obstacles to bysi- 
ness with which importers have to con- 
tend were mentioned in a previous re- 
port, and the situation in this respect 
has not improved. In fact, it has !secome 
worse, if anything, for holders of stocks 
of American flour, as the demand, al- 
ready small, is falling away still more 
in consequence of the severe competition 
of the home milled product. 

Under present circumstances this coun- 
try can now, if necessary, be supplied en- 
tirely by its home mills, contrary io pre- 
war times, when the total output of the 
home mills was insufficient to supply the 
needs. Therefore, the foreign article 
cannot expect to find an outlet in this 
market unless it is of better quality and 
at the same price or a little cheaper than 
the home milled product. 

Another opportunity for foreign flour 
is when home mills, as was the case last 
autumn, find it to their advantage to dis- 
pose of a part of their output across 
the borders. Such occasions will «!ways 
be rare and irregular, but when this de- 


mand occurs it is necessary to {ill the 
deficiency caused by such exports with 
imported flour. 


Formerly, patent flour was almost a 
necessity for our master bakers, and the 
quantity of such flour sold here by Unit- 
ed States millers was of considerable 
importance. The home milled flour is 
now of a better quality than formerly, so 
that many bakers do not feel the neces- 
sity of improving it by blending it with 
American patents. 

On the other hand, the quality of the 
bread now consumed has fallen off, com- 

ared with pre-war times, when the loaf 
ere, on the whole, was of a superior 
quality. During the war, Holland peo- 
ple, as well as the combatants, had to 
use a bread of inferior composition, and 
are now Satisfied with a loaf only fairly 
. However, American patent flour 

is still required for fancy breads. 

United States millers have to sell at 
the same price as the home millers, viz, 
16.50 florins per 100 kilos, delivered. A 
good straight, equal to home milled {lour, 
would therefore, including charges, not 
command, at the outside, more than 16 
florins, c.i.f., with ordinary discounts, and 
for such flour a market might be found 
for limited quantities. Patents at 17 
florins would be equally in line, but the 
demand for such flour is getting more 
limited every day. 








THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXII 
By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the ‘iour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in )}ook 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


SECTIONS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


The following list of chapter and section headings covering the material published in 
this series from the date of the first installment, Oct. 4, 1922, is given for the convenience 


of readers who —-~ wish to refer back to previous articles: 


Oct. 4. vernmental 


. of 
8, Other processes. 4, Adding moisture to grain. 
8, Interstate commerce. 


label. 

sponsibility of agents. 

13, Feed regulations, validity. 
Oct. 11. Chapter II. Validi 


7, Premiums in packages, 


general 
clauses in sales contracts. 17, Other clauses. 
goods. 20, Altered terms. 21, Mutual obligation required. 
Mistake as to terms. 24, Deceit by salesman. 
Validity of signature. 27, Effect of governmental regulations on contracts. 


contracts. 29, Price of grain. 
Oct. 18. 


Mutual assent as 
31, Conditional orders. 32, Subject of sale. 
payment. 36, Quantity to be delivered. 


Invitation to negotiate distinguished from offer. 
40, Acceptance by mail and telegraph. 


Oct. 25. Chapter III (continued). 


edgment of order as acceptance, 42, Silence as acceptance. 


Lapse and revocation of offers. 465, 


Nov. 8. IV. Necessity for agreement. 
Statute not disfavored. 48, Effect of conflicting trade cust 





11, British import regulations. 
14, Pa are bound by feed regulations? 


essential 
33, Time for delivery. 
36, Identity of debtor. 


sales. 1, Fixing prices. 2, Bleaching. 
5, Misbranding. 6, Imitating for: ig® 
9, Separate offenses. 10, Re- 
12, Feed regulations, in general. 
16, Damage 


contracts. 15, In general. 


sales 
18, Identity of parties. 19, Identification of 


22, Certainty of terms. 23, 
25, Authority of purchasing agents. 26, 
28, Pre-existing 


of a valid contract. 30, In general. 
34, Price and terms of 
37, Fine print clauses. 38, 
39, Conditional offers and acceptances. 

41, Acknow!- 
43, Rejection of orders. ‘44, 


Various aspects of confirmations. a 
46, Historical and general. 47, 
oms. 49, Contracts to sel] and 
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racts to manufacture distinguished. 
conver? to partnership. 
Mutuality of obligation unnecessary. 
‘ov. 15. Chapter IV (continued). 
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reeedence preceding final contract. 
authorized contract was made. 
to quality or price. 67, Time for delivery. 
shipping instructions. 
expert testimony. 
Nov. 29. © 

able customs. 
general. 78, Meaning of trade terms. 
of title. 81, Place for delivering goods. 


76, Knowledge of custom. 


freight charges. 84, Contradiction of contract terms, in general. 
87, Quality requirements. 


$6, Necessity for shipping instructions. 
excusing nondelivery. 
Dec. 6. 
90, Authority to warrant goods. 
to receive payment. 
rity. 
oot edividual liability of agent. 
Termination of employment. 
Dec. 18. Chapter 
rs and 
eipeed relationship as broker. 
obtain valid contract. 
terest. 110, Liability of unreported orders. 
notice of limitation of authority. 
115, Commissions on uncompleted sales. 
termination of contract. 
Dec. 20. 


Brokers and 


Buyer’s requirements. 120, Destination weights. 
123, Varying from contract quantity; 


shortage. 
contract quantity; the English rule. 
Dec. 27. Chapter 
of containers. 
XI. Quality of goods. 
132, Free from specks. 
corn. 
Jan. 3. 
bility to baking bread. 
tomers. 148, Soundness and wholesomeness. 
Jan. 10. 
laws. 146, Seed wheat. 
Jan. 17. "Chapter XI (continued). 
of official inspection. 
damages. 154, Sales of machinery, etc. 
Right in general. 
Jan. 


Chapter XI (continued). 


Chapter XI (continued). 


24. Chapter XIII. Time for delivery. 
159, Contracts silent as to time. 


expires. 168, Various terms interpreted. 


60, Partial delivery. 
63, Partial payment. 


% 56, Contracts shown by correspondence. 
signature. 58, Verbal modification of written contracts. 

‘ ter V. Conclusiveness of written contracts. 
60, Effect of confirmation of contract. 
63, One-sided writings not within rule. 
65; Proof of trade usages and customs. 
68, Place for delivery. 
70, Showing capacity in which party contracted. 
72, Purchase of machinery. 
VI. Effect of trade customs and usages. 
77, Explanation of contract or negotiations, in 
79, Showing necessity for formal contract. 
82, Time for delivering goods. 


r VII. Salesmen and sales agents. 
91. Authority to cancel or modify contract. 
93, Miscellaneous aspects of authority. 
95, Ratification of unauthorized contract. 
98, Term of employment. 
101, Accounting by salesman. 
commissi: 


commission men? 104, Responsibility where relationship is disclosed. 
106, Duty to make best possible contract. 
108, Duties of commission merchants. 
111, Scope of broker’s powers. 
118, Necessity for license. 
116, Goods rejected by buyer. 


Chapter IX. Quantity of goods to be delivered. 


X. Weights and measures. 
127, Allowance for evaporation. 
129, Designating flour by brand. 
133, Winter wheat bran. 
136, Sound, cool and sweet oats, 137, Source of production. 
139, Exclusiveness of express warranty. 


141, Conformity to previous deliveries. 


144, Particular markets. 
147, Sales by sample. 
149, Proving condition of flour. 


151, Duty to notify seller. 
Chapter XII: Inspection of goods by buyer. 
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61, Delivery to carrier. 62, 
64, Terms must be definitely stated. 655, 


57, Suffi- 


59, The general rule and its 
61, One-sided understanding. 62, Corre- 
64, Showing no 
66, Agreements as 
69, Agreement to furnish 
71, Admissibility of 
73, Sale of corporate shares. 

74, In general. 75, Unreason- 
80, Passing 
83, Liability for 
85, Meaning of “‘f.o.b.” 
88, Burning of mill as 


89, Authority to contract to sell. 
92, Authority 
94, Notice of salesman’s limited 
96, Agent neglecting to forward order. 
99, Right to compensation. 100, 
102, Embezzlement. 
1038, Who are brokers, 
105, Un- 
107, Duty to 
109, Broker’s individual in- 
112, Imputed 
114, Conditions agreed upon. 
117, Wrongful 


on merchants. 


118, Sales by carload. 119, 
121, Proof as to shortage. 122, Waiver of 
124, Varying from 


125, Validity of regulations. 126, Weight 
128, Intent as element of offense. Chapter 
130, Patent flour. 131, Red dog. 
135, Best merchantable 


the American rule. 


134, Milling corn. 
138, Moisture in flour. 

140, Adapta- 
142, Satisfaction of cus- 


145, Conformity to feed 
148, Waiver of rights by buyer. 
150, Conclusiveness 
152, Attachment by buyer. 153, Measure of 
155, 
157, When time 
160, Extending 
Chapter XIV. 


156, Time as vital element. 


162, Growing crops. 


delivery time. 161, Tender after notice of cancellation. 
Place for delivery. 163, In general. 164, Goods sold “delivered.” 165, Under f.o.b. contracts. 
166, Buyer may waive place. 

Jan. 31, Chapter XV. Duty to obtain cars. 167, In general. 

Feb. 7. Chapter XVI. Tender of delivery. 168, Sufficiency of tender. 169, Excused by 
buyer’s repudiation. Chapter XVII. Price of goods. 170, When due. 171, Effect of invoice. 
172, Discount. 173, Payment in foreign currency. 174, Burden of proof. 175, Overpayment. 
Chapter XVIII. rtation charges, etc. 176, F.o.b. sales. 177, Inclusion in price. 178, 
Changed destinations. 179, Variation in charges. 180, Refunded freight overcharges. 181, 
Demurrage charges and credits, etc. Chapter XIX. Excuses for nondelivery. 182, Excuses 


in general. 
Feb. 14. Chapter XIX (continued). 
contracts. 187, Interruption of transportation. 


189, Misdelivery by carrier. 

Feb. 21. Chapter XIX (continued). 
192, Failure to give shipping instructions. 
Feb. 28. 
certain terms. 


CHAPTER XX (CONTINUED) 
F.o.b. Contracts 
SECTION 196. IN GENERAL 


The term “f.o.b.” is one that “has such 
a common signification that the courts 
take notice of its meaning, generally, 
without proof. . . . The meaning of 
these letters is that the seller is to put 
the goods on board at his own expense 
on account of the person for whom they 
are shipped.” And where the sale is 
fob. place of shipping, “the goods are 
at the risk of the buyer from the time 
they are put on board.” (California dis- 
trict court of appeal, Whitaker vs. Dun- 
lop-Morgan Co., 186 Pac. 181.) 

Under a sale f.o.b. place of shipment, 
and timely loading by the seller, a delay 
in transportation affords the buyer no 
defense to an action brought to recover 
the agreed price. (195 Ill. App. 233.) 

But that the term “f.o.b.” does not 
necessarily indicate the place at which 
title to goods is to pass from seller to 
buyer, as affecting transportation risks 
or the buyer’s obligation to pay the price, 
is shown by the decision of the Texas 
court of civil appeals in the case of A. 
P. Moore’s Sons vs. Early-Foster Co. 
(238 S.W. 299. 

Plaintiff sold sugar to defendant at a 
specified price, “net cash, f.o.b., Chicago,” 

price to be paid immediately on pre- 
sentment of draft. On instructions from 
defendant, plaintiff diverted a transit car 
to defendant’s customer in Detroit, draw- 
ing draft on such customer. Delivery at 
Detroit was delayed by the carriers, and 
payment of the draft was refused by the 
consignees. Plaintiff thereupon sued de- 
fendant on the contract, and the court of 
civil appeals upholds the right to re- 
cover. It is decided that diversion of the 
car on defendant’s order constituted a 
constructive delivery of the goods to de- 
fendant, despite the f.o.b. clause. The 
court observed: 

“The circumstances revealed in the evi- 
dence show, in point of fact, that the 
term ‘f.o.b., Chica, was used and in- 
tended only to fix the price of the sugar, 
and no circumstances appear during the 
negotiations indicating a contrary inten- 
tion. . . . The stipulation ‘twenty-four 
and one half cents net cash, f.o.b., Chi- 


183, Failure of source of supply. 
185, Destruction of plant, etc. 


190, War conditions. 
193, Time for giving instructions. 
Chapter XX. Risks pending actual delivery. 


184, Impossibility of performance. 


186, Burdensome 


188, Inability to secure cars or steamer. 


191, Insolvency of buyer. 


194, In general. 195, Effect of 


cago’ does not necessarily, as a matter of 


law, fix the place of delivery at Chicago.” 
* #* 


The following case was presented to 
me as a basis for an opinion: 

“A contract between two parties states 
that the price was f.o.b. mill, with freight 
allowed destination. The flour was 
shipped within contract time on a bill of 
lading which consigned the shipment to 
the shipper, notify the buyer. The buy- 
er refused the shipment on the ground 
that it was delayed in transit. He has 
taken the position that, since the flour 
did not belong to him, he could not hold 
the carrier for the delay—that inasmuch 
as the flour was consigned to the ship- 
per, notify the buyer, it did not become 
the buyer’s flour until such time as he 
should take up the draft.” 

I was and am of the opinion that, 
both under common sense reasoning and 
judicial authority, the buyer’s position 
is unsound. 

The f.o.b. provision, read in connection 
with the agreement that freight should 
be allowed to destination, manifests in- 
tention that delivery should be made to 
the carrier for the buyer at the mill, but 
that the seller would stand the transpor- 
tation charges. And both clauses, read 
in connection with the fact that ship- 
ment was made to the seller’s own order, 
indicate that the seller merely retained 
control over the flour as a means of se- 
curing collection of the purchase price. 

It seemed to me that this is the only 
interpretation that can be placed upon 
the contract without rendering some part 
of the agreement meaningless, if not re- 
pugnant to the other parts. To say that 
title was intended to be reserved in the 
seller for any purpose other than to se- 
cure payment of the price is to flatl 
contradict the term “f.o.b. mill.” Ex- 
cept for the fact that the liability for 
freight charges is expressly fixed in the 
contract, it might be argued with some 
plausibility that the term was intended 
merely to indicate who was to pay the 
freight charges. 

But since the contract provides spe- 
cially for allowance of freight charges 
to destination, the term “f.o.b. mill” 

(Continued on page 1270.) 
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THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE IN WONDERLAND” 


If it were possible for Lewis Carroll 
to have turned from writing “Alice in 
Wonderland” to a treatise on Euclid, it 
is rary perhaps, for a trade jour- 
nal published in a western American city 
to devote a few words to a Victorian 
scholar of Oxford. After all, the owner 
of “Our Health” is said to be a dyspeptic 
and the editor of “The Christian Flag” 
is a Jew. Let us be weird in our re- 
spective ways. 

“Lewis Carroll,’ or the Rev. C. L. 
Dodgson, as he was known in private 
life, himself disliked publicity, and it is 
therefore natural that time alone can 
prove the value of his works as factors 
in English literature. His contributions 
to the mother tongue are in a way simi- 
lar to those of Sir W. S. Gilbert and 
Edward Lear; parts of his “Jabber- 
wocky” have become household expres- 
sions, and in the faculty of coining words 
he had no peer. Who but Lewis Carroll 
could have written: 


Then the bowsprit got mixed with the 
rudder sometimes: 
A thing, as the Bellman remarked, 

That frequently happens in tropical 

climes, 
When a vessel is, 
“snarked.” 

Then there are such words as “uffish,” 
“whiffling,” “burbled” and “galumphing,” 
which have no real equivalent in the lan- 
guage. Occasionally one still hears of 
the political significance of “Alice in 
Wonderland.” It may have a political 
significance hidden away somewhere, but 
what could be more obvious than the be- 
ginning of “Sylvie and Bruno”: 

“Less bread! More taxes!’ And then 
all the people cheered again. Some were 
shouting ‘Bread! and some ‘Taxes!’ but 
no one seemed to know what it was they 
really wanted.” 

“Sylvie and Bruno” and “Sylvie and 
Bruno, Concluded” were published, re- 
spectively, in 1889 and 1893, and the 
story was a curious romance—half a 
fairy tale, half a treatise. They were 
books with a definite purpose, filled with 
delightful nonsense as well as religious 
and political discussions, and were a 
noble effort to hold up what he consid- 
ered the right, without fear of unpopu- 
larity. The influence which his earlier 
books had given him he determined to 
use in asserting neglected truths. 

The Rev. Charles Lutwige Dodgson is 
described as being a man of medium 
height, clean shaven, silver gray hair 
and deep blue eyes. His movements were 
singularly jerky and abrupt; he spoke 
stutteringly, and among strangers he 
was painfully shy. Born in Daresbury 
in Cheshire on January 27, 1832, he at- 
tended a private school in Yorkshire and 
thence went to Rugby. In 1850 he moved 
.to Christ Church, Oxford, and here he 
remained until the time of his death, 
thirty-three years after “Alice in Won- 
derland” was first published. His fond- 
ness for children is too well known to 
bear retelling, it being the child Alice 
Liddell who inspired the story of Won- 
derland and to whom he inscribed the 
lines in “Through the Looking Glass”: 


Child of the pure unclouded brow 
And dreaming eyes of wonder! 
Though time be fleet, and I and thou 

Are half a life asunder, 
Thy loving smile will surely hail 
The love-gift of a fairy tale. 


The origin and development of “Alice 
in Wonderland” is, by the way, an inter- 
esting example of how a story Mey a 
purely for amusement will at length find 
its way to the public. First told to chil- 
dren, Lewis Carroll called the tale 
“Alice’s Adventures Underground”; later 
it became “Alice’s Hour in Elfland,” and 
it was not until almost the time of its 
garg that he decided upon the title 

y 


so to speak, 


which it has since been known. 
“Alice’s Adventures Underground” was 
afterwards published in 1886 as original- 
ly written, it being an exact facsimile of 
arroll’s manuscript and drawings, the 
drawings upon which Sir John Tenniel 


based his illustrations for Wonderland. 

“Through the Looking Glass” was 
originally planned to be called “Behind 
the Looking Glass and What Alice Saw 
There,” and as first written contained 
thirteen chapters—the published book 
containing but twelve. The omitted chap- 
ter introduced a wasp in the character 
of a judge, but the wasp chapter was 
not considered to be up to the level of 
the rest of the story and was probably 
left out for that reason. 

Contrary to general opinion, “Through 
the Looking Glass” was not the imme- 
diate successor to “Alice in Wonderland,” 
“Phantasmagoria” making its appearance 
in 1869, three years before “Through the 
Looking Glass” came from the press. 
“Phantasmagoria,” as originally pub- 
lished, was a collection of poems, grave 
and gay. Afterwards, in 1893 the humor- 
ous poems, together with “The Hunting 
of the Snark,” were included in a vol- 
ume called “Rhyme and Reason,” while 
the serious verses of “Phantasmagoria,” 
together with some verses from “Sylvie 
and Bruno,” were collected under the 
title of “Three Sunsets and Other 
Poems,” and reprinted shortly after the 
author’s death. 

“The Hunting of the Snark” itself was 
first printed in 1876, and was followed a 
few years after by “Doublets,” a word 
puzzle. Possibly “A Tangled Tale” 
(1885), a combination of mathematics 
and humor, illustrated by A. B. Frost, 
is the least commonly known of Carroll’s 
works today, copies of it being exceed- 
ingly rare and valuable, though “The 
Game of Logic,” published two years 
later, can only be found by exhaustive 
searchings through old bookshops. 

e It is noticeable that the actual amount 

of work signed “Lewis Carroll” is meager 
in comparison to the bibliography, large- 
ly mathematical, of “The Reverend C. 
L. Dodgson” which begins with “Notes 
on the First Two Books of Euclid,” pub- 
lished in 1860 and ends in 1893 with 
“Curiosa Mathematica.” Indeed the 
writer appears to have been a Dr. Jekyll 
whose dual personality was merely scien- 
tific and equally benign. Biographers, 
especially biographers who appear to 
have known Lewis Carroll intimately, 
relate with much relish a little story of 
Queen Victoria’s appreciation of “Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland.” She, we 
are told, wrote “Lewis Carroll” shortly 
after the appearance of the volume, and 
requested from the author other works 
from the same pen. Great was her sur- 
prise when she received in reply to her 
letter “The Enunciations of Euclid, 
Books I and II,” and “Condensation of 
Determinants, being a new and brief 
method for computing their arithmetical 
values”; the author of both volumes be- 
ing the Rev. C. L. Dodgson. 

And then from the preface to “Sym- 
bolic Logic,’ the last book by Lewis 
Carroll to be published before his death 
in 1898, one reads: “I take this oppor- 
tunity of giving what publicity I can to 
my contradiction of a silly story, which 
has been going the round of the papers, 
about my having presented certain books 
to Her Majesty the Queen. It is so con- 
stantly repeated, and is such absolute 
fiction, that I think it worth while to 
state, once for all, that it is utterly false 
in every particular: nothing even resem- 
bling it has ever occurred.” 

That this quiet, somewhat eccentric 
bachelor should have turned from writ- 
ing nonsense rhymes to mathematics and 
logic seems no more paradoxical than 
that this very devout minister of the 
gospel, living for the most part an al- 
most monastic life in Oxford, should be 
a constant patron of all the London 
theatres save the Adelphi and Gaiety, 
which he did not like, and should number 
many theatrical people among his friends. 
His especial favorites on the stage were 
Toole and Richard Mansfield. 

The life of Lewis Carroll came to an 
end on January 14, 1898, while he was 
working upon the second volume of 
“Symbolic Logic,” a book destined never 
to be finished. 
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(Continued from page 1269.) 

means that delivery to the carrier there 
should be delivery to the buyer, so far 
as concerned risks of transportation; or 
it is to be taken as flatly contradicting 
any inference of intention that delivery 
should not be complete until taking up 
of the draft by the buyer, deducible from 
the shipment to the seller’s order; or the 
term must be regarded as meaningless. 

Under fundamental rules governing 
the interpretation of contracts, the first 
construction should be adopted, because 
it gives harmonious effect to all the terms 
of the contract. 

“A contract must be construed as a 
whole, and the intention of the parties is 
to be collected from the entire instru- 
ment and not from detached portions, it 
being necessary to consider all of its 
parts in order to determine the meaning 
of any particular part as well as of the 
whole. Individual clauses and particu- 
lar words must be considered in connec- 
tion with the rest of the agreement, and 
all parts of the writing, and every word 
in it, will, if possible, be given effect.” 
(13 Corpus Juris, 525-527.) 

“Apparently conflicting provisions must 
be reconciled if possible by any reason- 
able interpretation.” (13 Corpus Juris, 
535, 536.) 

This opinion is, supported by the deci- 
sion of the Connecticut supreme court 
of errors in the case of Alderman Broth- 
ers Co. vs. Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
103 Atl. 267. In that case, which was de- 
cided March 12, 1918, the question was 
whether partial loss of goods in transit 
should fall on the buyer, or defendant, 
the seller. And this question turned up- 
on interpretation of provisions in the con- 
tract for sale at a certain price “f.o.b. 
cars Wilmerding, Pa. [the place of ship- 
ment]. Terms, sight draft on arrival at 
destination.” 

The trial judge instructed the jury 
that if the loss occurred in transit, with- 
out fault of either party, the title at 
the time of the loss was in the defendant, 
and that it must therefore bear the loss. * 
Reversing this ruling, and referring to 
provisions of the uniform sale of goods 
act, which codifies well-established legal 
principles applicable to sales, the Con- 
necticut court said: 

“Section 20 deals with the reservation 
of the right of possession of, or the prop- 
erty in, goods shipped to the buyer. It 
makes the distinction that if the bill of 
lading is drawn to the order of the buy- 
er or his agent, and is retained by the 
seller or his agent to secure payment of 
the price, the seller reserves only the 
right of possession of the goods; but if 
the bill of lading is drawn to the order 
of the seller or his agent, ‘the seller. . . 
reserves the property in the goods.’ 

“This last statement is, however, 
qualified by the next succeeding words: 
‘But if, except for the form of the bill 
of lading, the property would have 
passed to the buyer on the shipment of 
the goods, the seller’s property in the 
goods shall be deemed to be only for the 
purpose of securing performance by 
the buyer of his obligations under the 
contract.’ 

“Manifestly, the intention is to make 
some kind of a distinction between a 
reservation of title with intent to remain 
the owner of the goods for all purposes, 
and a reservation of title for the sole 
purpose of securing payment of the 
price. The legal effect of this distinc- 
tion is pointed out in section 22: 

“Unless otherwise agreed, the goods 
remain at the sellers’ risk until the prop- 
erty therein is transferred to the buyer, 
. . . except that (a) where delivery of 
the goods has been made to the buyer, or 
to a bailee [carrier or other custodian] 
for the buyer, in pursuance of the con- 
tract, and the property in the goods has 
been retained by the seller merely to 
secure performance by the buyer of his 
obligations under the contract, the goods 
are at the buyer’s risk from the time 
of such delivery, 

“In this case the delivery of the goods 
to the carrier f.o.b. at Wilmerding was 
authorized by the buyer, and section 46 
provides that ‘where, in pursuance of a 
contract to sell or a sale, the seller is 
authorized or required to send the goods 
to the buyer, delivery of the goods to a 
carrier, whether named by the buyer or 
not, for the purpose of transmission to 
the buyer, is deemed to be a delivery of 
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the goods to the buyer, except in the 
cases provided for in section 19, rule 5 
(where the seller contracts to deliver the 
goods to the buyer or at a certain place, 
etc.), or unless a contrary intent ap- 
pears.’ 

“A delivery to a carrier in accordance 
with section 46 is a delivery to the buyer 
within the meaning of section 22, not- 
withstanding the fact that the buyer can- 
not have possession of the goods until 
the seller is paid, because the sales act 
contemplates that the seller may at his 
option reserve the jus disponendi. 

“It makes no difference to a buyer 
who has agreed to pay the freight, 
whether a sight draft is presented to 
him attached to a bill of lading drawn 
to his order, or to a bill of lading drawn 
to the order of the seller and indorsed 
in blank. In either case he must pay his 
draft in order to get possession of the 
goods, and in either case his rights, on 
paying the draft, are the same. 

“The risk of loss unquestionably passes 
to the buyer, in the former case, as soon 
as the goods are delivered to the carrier, 
and section 22 of the sales act provides 
that it shall pass to the buyer at the 
same time in the latter case, provided 
the seller’s purpose in drawing the bill 
of lading to his own order was merely to 
secure payment of the draft. 

“This resolves for us any conflict of 
opinion on the point, and gives . . . an 
interpretation which makes the risk fol- 
low the beneficial interest according to 
the intent of the parties, and not the 
legal title held merely as security for the 
payment of the price. The court erred 
in charging the jury that, because of the 
form of the bills of lading, the risk of 
loss in transit rested on the defendant.” 

Another authority supporting the po- 
sition is the decision of the Rhode Island 
supreme court in the case of Hobart vs. 
Littlefield, 13 R.I. 341. There plaintiff 
sued to recover the price of cotton de- 
stroyed while in possession of a com- 
mon carrier and sold to defendant under 
a contract for sale f.o.b. Galveston, point 
of origin. Shipment was made under a 
bill of lading drawn to the seller’s own 
order, notify the buyer. The court said: 

“Tt would not at all follow, even if the 
goods were in the plaintiffs control, that 
the title and the risk were not in and 
on the defendant. It was perfectly com- 
petent for the parties to have provided 
that neither the title, risk, nor posses- 
sion should pass, or that, the title and 
risk passing, the possession should not 
pass until the goods reached the destina- 
tion and were paid for. The reserving 
this latter right . . . has been the sub- 
ject of many decisions not always con- 
sistent. 

“But all the cases on the subject hold 
that this is a question of intention, to 
be gathered from the facts. If a bill of 
lading is taken to the order of the buyer, 
it would undoubtedly be regarded as 
evidence of passing both title and pos- 
session. If it is taken to the shipper, 
and his order, it would be taken as prima 
facie evidence that, although the title 
may have passed, he intended to keep 
the goods in his possession and control, 
and not to actually deliver them until 
they were paid for or until some condi- 
tion was complied with. . . . 

“In any sale of goods, without any 
stipulation for credit, the title may pass, 
if the facts show that such is the inten- 
tion of the parties, although they remain 
in the vendor’s possession; and in such 
‘case he has a lien on them for the price, 
and may retain them until paid... . 

“So in the present case the title might 
pass on the completion of the bargain, 
and the selection and appropriation of 
the cotton to that purpose, in such man- 
ner that the goods would be at the buy- 
er’s risk and yet the seller retain pos- 
session of them by himself or by the 
master [of the vessel on which the cot- 
ton was carried] as his bailee and agent, 
until paid. If the retention of the bill 
of lading was merely to retain the pos- 
session of the cotton for this purpose, 
then the title and the risk belonged to 
the defendant [the buyer].” 

There are, it is true, appellate court 
decisions to the effect that particular 
transactions under which goods were 
shipped to the seller’s own order placed 
the risks of transportation on him. But, 
so far as I have been able to discover, 
there is no decision to this effect where, 
as in the case presented by our corre- 
spondent, there has been an express pro- 





vision for a sale f.o.b. place of ship- 
ment. 

In the case of Hunter Brothers Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Stanley, 132 Mo. App. 308, 
plaintiff sued for breach of a contract to 
buy meal, but was defeated on the 
ground that it had wrongfully deprived 
defendant of a right of inspection by 
shipping to its own order and requiring 
payment of bill of lading drafts before 
defendant could get possession. The 
Kansas City court of appeals said: 

“On a shipment directly to the con- 
signee a delivery to the carrier is a de- 
livery to the consignee; but that is not 
so when the shipment is to the consign- 
or’s own order. In the latter instance, 
he does not part with his property. In 
the former, he does, subject to his right 
of stoppage in transitu. By plaintiffs’ 
act in this case it was necessary to a 
delivery to defendant that he should 
have possession of the bills of lading in- 
dorsed by plaintiff, and this he could not 
get without first paying the drafts at- 
tached.” 

These abstract statements by the Mis- 
souri court are not entitled to weight as 
against the carefully considered and ex- 
pressed opinion of the Connecticut and 
Rhode Island courts, so far as they may 
be regarded as in conflict with that opin- 
ion. The question here considered was 
not raised in the Missouri case, because 
there the court expressly provided for 
delivery f.o.b. destination. 

The decision of the Illinois appellate 
court in Kitchin vs. Clark, 120 Ill. App. 
105, illustrates some court holdings in 
cases where a contract for sale is wholly 
silent as to place of delivery. There the 
court said: 

“The mere loading of the corn upon 
the cars at Fordyce did not, however, 
constitute a delivery of the same to 
Kitchin, for the reason that the corn was 
consigned, and the bills of lading issued, 
not to Kitchin, but to Clark himself. 
Such act did not divest Clark of his title 
to the corn. It was, in legal effect, but a 
delivery to the carrier as bailee for 
Clark, and a valid transfer of the bills 
of lading by Clark, before the corn ac- 
tually reached the possession of Kitchin, 
would have passed the title to the prop- 
erty. . .. 

“To constitute a delivery of the corn 
to Kitchin it was therefore necessary 
that he should not only have indorsed 
the bills of lading to Kitchin, but have 
also delivered the same to him.” 

This decision will find support in other 
judicial authorities, so far as it means 
that where there is no other light cast 
on the mutual intention of the parties as 
to where delivery should be made than 
the circumstance that the seller has 
shipped to his own order, it will be in- 
ferred that they intended that the risks 
of transportation should be with the sell- 
er until taking up of the bill of lading. 

But, read as meaning that shipping to 
the seller’s own order precludes a find- 
ing that delivery was intended to be 
made at the place of shipment where a 
f.o.b. provision or some other pertinent 
circumstance indicates that there was an 
understanding that the seller was merely 
reserving control of-the goods for the 
sole purpose of securing himself in col- 
lection of the price, I am of the opinion 
that the decision is against the great 
weight of judicial opinion. 

See, also, the other sections of this chapter. 


SECTION 197. LOADING NOT COMPLETED 


On the ground that loading of a car 
of oats had not been completed, the Cali- 
fornia district court of appeals held, in 
the case of Lewis vs. Farmers’ Grain & 


Milling Co., 198 Pac. 426, that title had | 


not passed to defendant, as buyer under 
a contract to purchase f.o.b. the ship- 
ping point. Therefore, it was held that 
loss by fire of the oats that had been 
loaded was the seller’s loss. After refer- 
ring to the fact that no bill of lading 
had been issued and that no notice had 
been given the railway company that the 
car was ready to be moved, the court 
says: 

“Where shipment is made by common 
carrier it is held that delivery is not 
completed until the vendor has relin- 
quished his control over the car and giv- 
en notice to the carrier that it is ready 
for shipment. . . If delivery to the 
railway company were to be regarded as 
constituting delivery to the defendant, 
it must be upon the theory that the rail- 
way company became the agent of the 
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consignee. Therefore, if no delivery wags 
made to the railway company, none Was 
made to the defendant... . 

“It is true that in the great majority 
of cases where litigation has arisen con- 
cerning the contracts providing for f.o,). 
delivery of goods, no question has ex- 
isted as to risks. Such cases usually jp. 
volve a dispute concerning expenses of 
delivery, and in cases of that character 
it is held that the term f.o.b. means 
‘free on board.’ The question is fre. 
quently raised as to whether, under a 
provision for delivery of goods ‘f.o.b.? 
such a delivery is one sufficient to pass 
the title and risk of transportation to 
the vendee. 

“If the point specified for delivery 
f.o.b. is the initial point of shipment, 
title is passed to the vendee, and he as- 
sumes the risks of transportation by 
delivery at that point. If the provision 
is for delivery f.o.b. the final point of 
destination, the vendor retains the title 
and also the risk of transportation to 
the point named in the contract (note 
to Lawder & Sons vs. Mackie Grocery 
Co.,.97 Md. 1, 54 Atl. 634, 62 I.R.A, 
798, and cases there cited), and title 
passes upon such delivery to the vendee, 
who thereupon assumes risks of joss or 
destruction. . . . 

“But in no case of which we are »ware 
has it been held that, under a contract 
for delivery of goods free on board cars, 
title passed to the vendee before delivery 
at some point.” 

* * 

When goods are injured or destroyed 
before passing from the actual custody 
of the seller to that of the buyer, cues- 
tion frequently springs up as to whose 
loss it is. This was true in the case 
of Gianelli vs. Globe Grain & Milling 
Co., 191 Pac. 721. 

Plaintiffs contracted to sell defendant 
company a quantity of hay f.o.b. cars or 
warehouse, the agreement containing the 
words, “I hereby sell,” etc. Three fourths 
of the price was to be paid by a certain 
time, and was paid then. The balance 
was payable “on completion of hauling 
and delivering.” Plaintiffs assigned to 
defendant insurance covering the hay, 
about the time three fourths of the price 
was paid. 

While the hay remained on the sell- 
ers’ premises it was damaged by rainfall, 
and the buyer refused to accept or 
pay for the portion damaged. But the 
California district court of appeal de- 
cided that title had passed to defendant 
buyer, and that the loss was therefore 
defendant’s. This holding was made on 
a consideration of the whole transaction, 
including evidence of all the circum- 
stances, as well as the language of the 
contract, “I hereby sell,” etc. 

In what is probably the most intercst- 
ing part of the court’s opinion it is said 
concerning the conclusiveness of the 
term “f.o.b.”: 

“The specific contention [on the part 
of the mill] is that the characters ‘f.0.))., 
as used in contracts for the sale of per- 
sonal property, are in commercial circles 
always understood to mean that title to 
the thing which is the subject of such a 
contract does not pass until the thing or 
property is delivered by the seller to or 
on board the cars, or, as in this case, 
until so delivered either at a warehouse 
or on board the cars. 

“In other words, it is the contention 
that those letters or characters as used 
in commercial contracts for the sale of 
goods or commodities have a definite. 
fixed, and well-understood meaning, tht 
their signification as so used is as above 
given, and that, therefore, there cannot 
properly be admitted to prove the meai- 
ing of those characters or to show tha’, 
as used in a particular contract, they (» 
not mean what they are in the law mer- 
chant commonly understood to mean 
when so employed, any testimony other 
than the agreement itself, but that the 
courts may and must take notice 0! 
their meaning or signification when so 
used... . 

“We affirm only an obvious proposition 


. when we observe that words or characters 


having a definite and well-understood 
meaning when used in certain contracts 
may nevertheless be used in a contract in 
such manner or in such connection with 
other words or language therein em- 
ployed as expressing the terms of the 
agreement of the parties thereto as to 
make such contract itself ambiguous or 
uncertain as to its meaning or scope, and 
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effect, or, in other words, render the in- 
tent of the parties vague and uncertain; 
and, where the intention of the parties 
to a written contract is not made clear 
by the written instrument itself, or is so 
wel by the language of the writing, 
even though phrased in words whic 

themselves, or taken alone, bear a fixed, 
definite, certain, and a common and well- 
understood meaning, it is proper to re- 
ceive evidence for the purpose of ex- 

Jaining what the parties meant by the 
anguage employed in such contract to 
express their agreement. 

“In this case, the parties appear from 
the face of the writing itself to have 
‘struck a bargain’ by agreeing upon a 
sale of the hay and the terms of the pay- 
ment therefor, but they, notwithstanding, 
inserted in their written agreement the 
characters ‘f.o.b.,” in a connection which 
might possibly have the effect of throw- 
ing a little—we think very little, if any— 
doubt upon what they really intended to 
effect by their agreement. 

“Jt was proper, therefore, to allow 

arol [oral] evidence for the purpose of 
Pinging before the court all of the facts 
and circumstances characterizing the 
transaction, . not for the purpose 
of altering or modifying the terms there- 
of, but only to show what the characters 
ob. as therein used, were intended 
by the parties to mean... . 

“It has repeatedly been held in this 
state that the fact that the seller of 

s or commodities of any character 
agrees to deliver the same to the purchas- 
er at some point is not necessarily con- 
trolling in determining upon a construc- 
tion of the contract for their sale, wheth- 
er the parties intended by their agree- 
ment that an immediate transfer of title 
should or should not then be effected.” 

After citing several other court deci- 
sions, the California court added: 

“It is held in all of the above cases 
that, whatever may be the general trade 
meaning of the phrase ‘payable f.o.b.,’ or 
other trade phrases peculiar to commer- 
cial contracts or the characters ‘f.o.b.,’ 
the fact remains that such trade or com- 
mercial meaning is always controlled by 
the express contract of the parties, and 
that parol evidence may be received to 
show what effect such phrases have on 
such contracts in fixing the nature, scope, 
or effect thereof, or in disclosing the in- 
tention of the parties as to such scope 
and effect.” 

(Chapter XX to be continued ) 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending March 
10 and 8, and for Jan. 1-March 10, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce: 





Feb. 25- Jan. 1- 

Barley, bus— Mch. 4-10 March 3 March 10 
U. Kingdom... 303,000 3,178,000 5,035,000 
a” ” ers ee 199,000 
Oth. countries.. 47,000 ...... 711,000 

TOU ss 6-00: 350,000 3,178,000 5,945,000 
Corn, bus— 
Germany ...... 822,000 628,000 3,033,000 
Netherlands . 625,000 163,000 3,430,000 
U. Kingdom.... 694,000 607,000 4,407,000 
Other Burope.. 876,000 305,000 4,058,000 
MONOED sc cccccs 114,000 66,000 1,023,000 
Oth. countries.. 169,000 158,000 1,024,000 

















TOOBID 2 .ccce 2,800,000 1,927,000 16,975,000 
Oats, bus— 
Europe ....... 30,000 73,000 724,000 
So Ree eae eee eee 
Nae 11,000 3,000 149,000 
Oth. countries 2,000 2,000 101,000 
TORRE sccace 43,000 78,000 974,000 
Rye, bus— 
Germany ..... 216,000 363,000 3,744,000 
Other Burope.. 88,000 279,000 5,304,000 
NS Pree tr eee eee 
Oth, countries.. ...... 80,000 183,000 
THERES vcciss 304,000 642,000 9,231,000 
Wheat, bus— 
St ae 699,000 830,000 6,458,000 
U. Kingdom... 449,000 815,000 5,111,000 
Other Europe.. 344,000 951,000 10,613,000 
Oth. countries.. 158,000 219,000 1,276,000 
Totals ...... 1,650,000 2,815,000 23,458,000 
Flour, bbls— 
U. Kingdom.... 13,900 18,100 250,200 
Other Europe.. 114,900 166,700 1,023,000 
Oth. countries.. 201,100 249,000 1,911,700 
Totals ...... 329,900 433,800 3,184,900 


Canadian in transit through United States: 


ey, bus.... 77,000 163,000 629,000 
Oats, bus...... 154,000 81,000 1,894,000 
Rye, bus..... 18,000 133,000 2,134,000 


Wheat, bus. ...2,666,000 3,340,000 22,958,000 
Flour, bbis..... 62,400 | 74,000 631,800 


In November, 1922, 12,865 tons of 
wheat were imported into Venice, two 
thirds of which came from the United 
States, and one third from Argentina. 
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Faith, but it’s dark in the mornings, 
Never a gleam of light, 

Save for the stars low-hanging; 
Just for the world like night. 


Wirra, me wee white candle, 
Lift up your golden head! 

Doin’ the work av the big round sun 
While the rascal’s safe in bed. 
—Will Broom, in the Westminster 

Gazette. 
* * 

For Rentr—Two connecting rooms 
suitable for two legislators or two gen- 
tlemen. Phone 2857-J. 

—Classified ad in the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser. 
~ 7 

Sometimes the Yankee’s humor of ex- 
aggeration is met by as good as he gave. 
An American in London stopped at a 
coster’s stall and lifting up a good-sized 
melon said: “Are these the largest apples 
you have?” 

“Put that bloomin’ grape dahn, will 
yer?” said the coster. 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


“Huh! Your papa is a shoemaker and 
you haven’t any shoes!” 

“Huh yourself. Your papa’s a dentist 
and your little brother’s only got three 
teeth.” —Le Rire (Paris). 


* * 


Teacher (to the class): “Does any one 
know how iron was discovered ?” 

Pupil: “Yes, sir.” 

Teacher: “Well, tell this class your in- 
formation.” 

Pupil: “Please, sir, they smelt it.” 

—Hollywood High School News. 
* * 


“Can you tell us what is the matter 
with our child?” 

“T am not a doctor—I am an interpre- 
ter!” 

“Yes, but the child’s French governess 
has gone away, and we can’t understand 
what she says now.” 

—Klods Hans (Copenhagen). 
- * 


“This,” said the guide showing a 
party over a historic mansion, “is the 
room occupied by Queen Elizabeth when 
she visited these parts, and that’s the 
bed she slept on.” 

“My dear sir,” remarked one of the 
visitors, an elderly antiquarian, “haven't 
you made some mistake?” 

“What d’yer mean—mistake?” 

“Why, the bedstead is of Jacobean 
pattern, and apparently a reproduction 
at that.” 

“Well, she wasn’t particular about 
the pattern of the bed she slept on.” 

“But it belongs to a much later period. 
The house itself is very late Tudor, and 
really I am not aware that Queen Eliza- 
beth ever sojourned in this neighbor- 
hood.” 

“Oh, all right—taking the bread out 
of a man’s mouth! This ain’t the bed 
what Queen Elizabeth didn’t sleep on 
when she wasn’t ’ere before the ’ouse 
was built. ’Ow will that do?” 

—-Windsor Magazine (London). 


* * 


An authority on the fuel situation de- 
clares that we must “learn to eke out by 
burning oil, gas, electricity and what 
not.” We are glad he mentioned the 
whatnot. Mary, hand us the ax. 

“—Boston Transcript. 
+ + 


Old Lady: “My good man, were you 
wounded in action? 

Private Flannerty (arm in_ sling): 
“No, ma’am. I was cleanin’ out the cage 
of the colonel’s canary and the darned 
bird bit me.”—American Legion Weekly. 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


A very good interior mill 
wants a few brokers to handle 
mixed cars of flour and feed for 
shipment from Kansas City. 


This mill has, heretofore, been 
declining mixed car business on 
account of home markets de- 
manding entire feed output. It 
is now able, however, to arrange 
with a large Kansas City mill 
to furnish feed and purposes to 
ship surplus flour under its own 
brands to The Reserve, Kansas 
City, and forward from there 
in mixed cars to all territory east 
and south. 


Only those brokers who have 
established flour trade and can 
give first class reference need 
apply. 

For name of mill and full par- 
ticulars write The Reserve Inc., 
New York Life Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


800-bbl Kansas mill wants pro- 
ducing representatives for 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and 
Iowa; willing to pay according- 
ly; give full information in first 
letter. Address 917, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPORTING MANAGER 


An old established milling 
concern, well organized, having 
every modern facility, grinding 
both spring and Kansas wheat, 
but catering at present to do- 
mestic trade, has opening for 
man qualified to establish and 
assume complete charge of ex- 
port flour department. 

Give full particulars regard- 
ing experience, knowledge of 
foreign markets, familiarity 
with details incident to flour ex- 
porting. Also state salary de- 
sired and how recently engaged 
in export work. Address 1188, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS MILLER FOR A 
100-bbl Minnesota plansifter mill; want a 
man able to produce a uniform flour that 
will hold its own in competition; state 
experience, age and salary expected. Ad- 
dress 1192, care. Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








OPEN FOR POSITION BY YOUNG MAN 
as miller with some good, reliable com- 
pany. Address 1189, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD SIZED UP- 
to-date mill, winter or spring wheat; can 
give good references or come on approval; 
married. Address 1170, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


1271 


CHEMIST, EXPERIENCED, PARTICULAR- 
ly with southwestern’ flours and milling 
conditions, desires to communicate with a 
reputable concern. Address 1177, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

AVAILABLE MAY 1—MILLING EXECU- 
tive with 12 years’ record of successful 
management of Kansas mills is open for 
connection with a good milling concern. 
Address 1179, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


BY COMPETENT YOUNG WOMAN TO 
handle executive and sales work in flour 
business; 10 years’ practical experience 
assures satisfactory results. Reply “B,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St, 
New York City. 


A YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION AS 
second miller, in a good mill, up to 1,200 
bbls capacity, or as head miller up to 400 
bbls; can furnish good references; am free 
April 1. Address 1176, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MILL 
manager; understand all departments of 
business, including sales; highest refer- 
ences; reasonable salary to start; prefer 
Southwest. Address 916, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


COMPETENT MILLING SUPERINTEND- 
ent with experience in spring, hard and 
soft winter wheat milling seeks opening 
with reputable mill of large capacity; ref- 
erences from reliable parties. Address 
“Competent,” care Northwestern Miller, 
108 So. La Salle St, Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT OPEN FOR 
situation as office manager or assistant 
auditor; have 11 years’ experience with 
large concerns; A-1 references; age 33; 
give full particulars as to position and 
salary in first letter. Address 1171, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN EMPLOYED AS BRANCH 
manager and sales manager for well-known 
northwestern and southwestern mills would 
like to hear from reputable milling com- 
pany seeking man with 15 years’ experi- 
ence; wide acquaintance in domestic mar- 
kets, Address 1183, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICE MANAGER OF 
500-bbl mill open for permanent connec- 
tion with well financed concern; familiar 
with accounting, cost keeping, sales cor- 
respondence, finances; would like to hear 
from flour mills, flour milling machinery 
manufacturers or grain firms. Address 
1186, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


























WANTED—PLACE AS GRAIN BUYER; 
have had 15 years’ experience as flour 
salesman in state of Iowa and have a wide 
acquaintance among the elevator men in 
general; resigned in August, 1922, to ac- 
cept government appointment, which posi- 
tion I am now holding; prefer work that ] 
like and am familiar with in preference to 
what I now have, the only reason for mak- 
ing a change at this time. Address 1182, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WISH TO MAKE APPLICATION FOR A 
position as head miller; I have had 20 
years’ experience; am 40 years of age and 
married; can handle the work to the best 
of satisfaction, as past experience has 
proved, and am able to furnish best of 
references to substantiate my claims; I 
want to be with a concern that is pro- 
gressive and does things to its interest and 
mine also, as I am a strong believer in 
co-operation; can handle mill of 600 bbis 
or larger; location immaterial; am now 
employed but, for good reasons, wish to 
make a change. Address 914, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








= | 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat flour, 500 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





KANSAS MILLERS, ATTENTION—WOULD 
you be interested in a real bargain in a 
good 400-bbl Minnesota mill? Fine loca- 
tion and a going concern; ill health prin- 
cipal reason for offering property for sale. 
Address R. B., care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
Caan Sprinklered Ww TTT 


FOR SALE—150-BBL FLOUR MILL IN Elevator For Sale 
county seat town in heart of wheat grow- Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
ing district of North Dakota; modern ma- Appraised sound depreciated value 
chinery; act quick. Write Farmers & Mer- over $90,000. 
chants Bank, New Rockford, N. D. 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 
FOR SALE—COMPLETE 100-BBL MINNE- a 
sota flour mill, with 18,000-bu elevator and XA 
coal yards in connection; residence includ- Ny 
ed if desired; property is in excellent shape 


and well located; will make a very at- ~ UMMAAMANTTTT GT 


tractive price to a real miller. Address 
1181, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


_. Self-Rising Flour 


MILL FOR SALE—JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 
and combination; a well equipped plant for Best Made With 
460 bbis wheat flour, 100 bbis rye flour; 
1,000-bu corn and feed grinding mill; unit ™ 
cost of production very low; advantageous V ICT O R 
transit privileges on three railroads; com- 
munity yields good supply of wheat, rye 
and oats; electric power, with a steam Phosphate 
plant in reserve. Appleton Cereal Mills, 

Appleton, Wis. 



































The AGENE PROCESS 


stands out in the open as a 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE Victor Chemical Works 


ONE SLIGHTLY USED 20-IN x 8-FT R. H. New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nordyke & Marmon differential reel, type Nashville 
No. 160-D; good condition. Paul F. Beich 
Candy Co., Bloomington, Ill. 














process to assist the Miller 











WBE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS R Trade Stimulators in the manufacture of a 


covering loss or damage to grain, 7 
flour and mill products. Do not ate than aa cpa a jar inter. 


overlook delay, shortage, decline in through, sane and sensible direct mail 
market and deterioration claims. literature %5'a pod. thing 


We have an extensive organization Buckbee-Mears Co., Business ® ‘ld » 
en. 


for handling these matters. Refer- ‘ 

ences: any Minneapolis bank or The Saint Paul Mingesota 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 


Minneapolis. 
This service ig furnished on a per- No.! ROPE PAPER BAGS 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. ~_*6 w~ 
me socunizs azrosraext” | | PAPER AKRON 8AGS 
1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO 


uniform product meeting 


the particular color re- 





quirements of his trade. 





It has paid for itself many 














tiines over wherever in- 








ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. stalled. 


ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 


TRADE MARK Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Send 20 pound untreated samples 
of your flour for demonstration 








WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 
NEWARK : NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURG SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY 


ST LOUIS SEATTLE KNOXVILLE DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO 
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GEARS 


GMOOTH running; correct in design, accurate and true to 
pitch, Caldwell gears are bound to please you. We make 


Insures Accurate Weights 2% rier, caiwei gars are tound t please you. "We make 


; gears, etc. Caldwell promptness is traditional. It is at your 
For Smaller Mills service. Our stocks assure prompt shipment. 


Let us figure with you next time you are in the market. 


Every dribble is weighed on a type H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. Linn-petr company, ownen 
registering beam. N ot a guess In a Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street—Chicago, 17th Street and Western Ave.—New York, Woolworth Bldg 


car. Fr di a ere agi eh 
no dilterence. eights printed in IMASAVOHUNAAAHANODBOOOTEULAAE Fa bp 
triplicate—mistakes are impossible. » [i s ay, | y 


yal j 


If you want accurate weights at much 
lower cost write us today for the facts. 





Everything Jor Every Mill and Elevator , 
The Strong-Scott Mfg Co. GA Paper Flour Sacks | |ERNST & ERNST 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. Dirri S. GEORGE COMPANY orrices in 18, erry 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Go.Ltd. Winnipeg ae WREaRtOn: We: V6: errenne. oe. Loure. omnes AND 
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